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Individualization of Punishment in the Federal 
Courts.—Vengeance has no place in punishment, 


‘asserts Chief Judge Leon R. Yankwich of the 


United States District Court for the Southern 
District of California. “The aim of punishment 


should be to disarm an enemy of society, with the 


object of protecting society,” Judge Yankwich 
emphasizes. Punishment should, therefore, be 
individualized to “fit the offender” and “not the 


| offense.” Judge Yankwich illustrates in his article 
how much the court must rely on the probation 


officer in the “individualization of punishment.” 
Without a well-trained and socially-minded proba- 
tion system, he concludes, individualization can- 
not be accomplished. 


How Professional Are Probation and Parole? 


\—To what extent are probation and parole a pro- 


fession? Do they meet the criteria of a profession? 
Are they deserving of professional status? Do they 
have a growing body of knowledge, applied re- 
search, and specialized skills and techniques? Do 


they have a specific and uniform training pro- 
gram? New York State Commissioner of Correc- 


tion Thomas J. McHugh answers each of these 
‘questions. “The field of probation and parole is 
‘truly a professional one,” Commissioner McHugh 
concludes, “and it only remains for us to work 
together more closely to help bring all probation 
and parole agencies up to a uniformly high stand- 
ard of professional operation.” 

Crime Causation: Research and Its Applica- 
tion—In the field of criminology and penology 
there is a wide gap between what the academic 
specialist is trying to convey by his research and 


This Issue in Brief 


what the administrator and practitioner attempt 
to apply in actual practice. This is the pronounce- 
ment of Professor Herbert A. Bloch of the depart- 
ment of sociology and anthropology at Brooklyn 
College. For many years an active participant in 
correctional training programs and thoroughly 
familiar with current correctional practices, Pro- 
fessor Bloch has firsthand knowledge of the gen- 
eral resistance to acceptance of research findings 
in crime causation and the appalling ignorance of 
research methods. He concludes his article with a 
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discussion of the areas in which research is 
especially needed. 


Delinquency and Mental Health—From the 
mental health point of view there is no easy 
answer for delinquency prevention, according to 
Dr. Robert L. Sutherland, director of the Univer- 
sity of Texas Hogg Foundation for Mental 
Hygiene. Like Professor Bloch, Dr. Sutherland 
points out that we have more knowledge about 
delinquency causation than we use and, as he adds, 
“more than we want to pay for using.” Dr. Suther- 
land explains the relationship between mental 
health and behavior and points out the key role of 
the home, school, and church in influencing the 
development of children and youth. 


Effects of State Training School Programs 
on Juvenile Delinquents.—‘Our state training 
schools are not meeting the treatment needs of a 
majority of our delinquent children,” declares 
Psychiatrist F. Gordon Pleune who has studied 
clinically more than 1,000 committed children. 
The authoritarian program of academic and voca- 
tional training and disciplined group living, he 
contends, is suitable only for the minority of 
psychologically undamaged “normal” delinquents. 
It neither recognizes nor meets the needs of “true” 
delinquents, many of whom may be further 
damaged through their institutional experience. 
You will be interested to know in what ways Dr. 
Pleune finds institutional experience is damaging 
and what he has to say about present-day psy- 
chiatric facilities and clinical functions in most 
of our training schools. 

Detection, Classification, and Treatment of the 
Youthful Offender—Two psychiatrists of New 
Jersey’s well-known Diagnostic Center at Menlo 
Park have brought together in a single article 
their combined experience in studying, classifying, 
and treating the youth offender. Dr. Ralph 
Brancale and Dr. Louis L. Heyn explain the 
organization and facilities of their Center, discuss 
the types of cases referred to them, and describe 
the clinical procedures used in gaining an insight 
into the psychodynamics of the offender. The 
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authors conclude that diagnostic services must be 
available to all working with offenders and that 
the diagnostic methods and insights achieved to 
date far outdistance the resources which have been 
developed generally and which are required to 
deal therapeutically with the youthful offender. 
The Addict and the Community.—The general 
nature of the problem of drug addiction and the 
hospital treatment of addicts have been discussed 
in two previous issues of FEDERAL PROBATION. In 
this third article of our series on addiction Dr, 
Kenneth W. Chapman, consultant on narcotic drug 
addiction for the U. S. Public Health Service, 
writes on the community’s responsibility for the 
treatment and rehabiliation of the addict follow- 
ing his release from the hospital. International. 
and national experts in the field, Dr. Chapman 
enunciates, agree that drug addiction is a medical 
problem. He finds that without adequate enforce- 
ment of drug control laws and reduction in the 
availability of drugs, no treatment program can 
be fully effective. In his article Dr. Chapman out-. 
lines the kind of penal and nonpenal programs 
which students of the problem of addiction feel 
is necessary. 
Group Psychotherapy in an Army Post Stock- 
ade.—We are always interested in innovations in 
the correctional field. Here is one about an Army 
post stockade group therapy program delineated 
by Dr. Bernard H. Shulman, formerly chief of the 
mental hygiene consultation service at Fort 
Belvoir, Virginia. Dr. Shulman gives the criteria 
for selecting the members of each group, describes | 
the therapeutic setting and process, and evaluates 
the results of the program. He considers group 
therapy methods to be productive in many types 
of confinement settings and as an adjunct to other | 
rehabilitative processes. 
Professional Standards Endorsed by the Fed- 
eral Probation Officers Association—On January 
1, 1955 the Federal Probation Officers Association 
was organized. We present in this issue the profes- 
sional standards endorsed by the Association. 
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Individualization of Punishment 
in the Federal Courts* 


By LEON R. YANKWICH 
Chief Judge, United States District Court, Southern District of California 


T IS THE OBJECT of this brief study to emphasize 
[= problem of individualization of punishment 

as it arises in the administration of criminal 
justice in the federal courts. Any such discussion 
must begin with a definition of terms. 


What Is Crime? 


Two definitions of crime may serve as a start. 
They contrast the older and newer approach to 
the problem of crime. The first one comes from an 
old commentary (1785) on the Spanish Leyes de 


. Toro. While stressing that all law should be just, 


not contrary to nature, and serve a public end, it 
emphasizes the fact that penal law should serve 
as an example and deterrent (terror y exemplo) 


to others “by the manner in which it is enforced.”! 


By contrast, the Mexican Federal Criminal 
Code of 1929 defines crime in a simple, pragmatic 
manner: “A crime is the infringement of a right 
protected legally by a penal sanction.”? 

The first definition stresses the presumed 
objects of punishment; the second concerns itself 
chiefly with the fact that regardless of theories of 


_ punishment, crime is essentially an antisocial act 


which a particular society punishes because it 


_ deems the particular conduct harmful to it. A 


defined crime is and always has been a part of the 


_ protective armor of society—a means of shielding 
itself against the disturbance by a few of what 


the majority have come to accept as a proper 
norm of conduct. For this reason the concept of 
what is harmful to society or which conduct 
should be punished as a crime has varied 
constantly. 


* An address delivered at the Inservice Training Institute for Federal 
Probation Officers at Claremont Men’s College, Claremont, California, 


August 6, 1956. 


1“Ley es una justa sanccion preceptiva de lo bueno, y prohibitiba de 
lo malo. Sus requisitos son: Que sea justa: no imposible en lo natural; 


| util a el publico; comun a los subditos; y reducido a publico instrumento 


mismo siendo penal, por no verificarse en el fuero interno la 


razon de su establicimiento, reducida a que sirva de terror y exemplo 


_ 8 ei upblico el castigo que con el delinquente se executa.” (Antonio 


Gomez, Compendio de Los Comentarios por D. Pedro Nolasco de Llano, 
Madrid, 1785, §§ 1 and 2, page 6) 
?“Delito es: La lesion de un dercho protegido legalmente por una 


- sancion penal.” (Codigo Penal para el Distrito y Territorios Federales, 
1929, art. 11) 


and Teeters, 1948, New Horizons in Crimi oY, 


mology, page 2. 
reserved Smith, A History of Modern Culture, 1930, Vol. 1, p. 493. 


566 C. J. S., page 983. 


® Jerome Michael and Mortimer J. Adler, 1933, Crime, Law, and 
Social Science, page 352. 


Indeed, what a society punishes is reflected in 
its own ideas, prejudices, and concepts of public 
good. As two modern students have stated: 

In all cases and in all states, crime has been inti- 
mately related to the customs and folkways of the 
social group in question. A crime is any act which the 

oup regards as sufficiently menacing to warrant a 

ecisive group reaction to condemn and to restrain 
the offender of such an act. This is as true in our day 
as in primitive times. In early days, the folkways and 
customs were based primarily upon supernatural consid- 
erations. In our time, they are becoming more rational 
and secular.® 

For this reason a wise historian has stated: 
“One of the best tests of the quality of any given 
people at any given time is the code of laws 
enacted and enforced.’’4 

The problem of punishment must be related to 
the prevailing concept as to crime obtaining at 
the particular time. It is a fundamental principle 
of the Anglo-American system that no one should 
be punished except for a violation of a specifically 
defined offense. This is expressed in the Latin 
maxim: “Nullum crimen, nulla poena, sine lege.” 
(No crime, no punishment, without a law.)> The 
problems of crime and punishment are, therefore, 
tied inextricably. So are the philosophies behind 
them. 


Punishment 


Punishment began as retribution and venge- 
ance. Modern students no longer justify pun- 
ishment on either of these grounds. Its only justi- 
fication is the protection of society. As two recent 
students have put it: 

The end of the criminal law must be the common 
good, the welfare of a political society determined, of 
course, by reference to its constitution. Punishment 
can be justified only as an intermediate means to the 
ends of deterrence and reformation which, in turn, are 
means for increasing and preserving the welfare of 
society; the infliction of pain may be only one of many 
kinds of treatment which serve this purpose.® 
The prevailing approach in the past has been 

punishment “to fit the crime.” The severity which 
characterized that approach has failed to protect 
society. The Missouri Crime Survey summed up 
eloquently this failure: 
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Ever since creation’s peaceful dawn was startled by 
the death cry of the murdered Abel and Jehovah 
placed his mark upon Cain and set him forth a “fugitive 
and a vagabond,” cursed from the earth that had opened 
its mouth to receive his brother’s blood from his hand, 
there has been a never-ending conflict between those 
who make the laws and those who break them. Nothing 
has afforded such harrowing and conclusive evidence 
of man’s inhumanity to man as has this agelong 
struggle. It has meant the rack and the stake, banish- 
ment and bondage, the Bastille and the Tower, the 
mines of Siberia and the dungeons of the Doges. With 
refinement of torture that has taxed the cruel ingenuity 
of man, it has claimed as its unhappy victims in every 
age and every race, the prince and the peasant, the 
noble and the nobody, the king and the subject, the 
savage and the saint. Still crime persisted. Indeed, 
never was it so flourishing as when torture was most 
barbarous and the punishment most severe.’ 


Yet there are strident voices heard today whose 
only solution of the problems with which our 
complex society is confronted is either the creation 
of new offenses or the increase of penalties for 
those in existence. 

Without going into a more detailed study of 
the problem it may be definitely concluded from 
what precedes that the most intelligent modern 
contribution to the problem of penology is the 
idea of individualization of punishment—pun- 
ishment to fit the offender, not the offense. 


Individualization of Punishment 


Individualization of punishment is carried into 
effect through the indeterminate sentence, parole, 
and probation. Of these three methods of dealing 
with the offender only parole and probation are 
known in the federal system. 

As courts have no control over the parole 
system there is no need to refer to its detailed 
mechanics, other than to say that under it a 
federal prisoner, other than a juvenile delinquent, 
who is serving a definite term of over 1 year, may 
be released on parole after serving ¥3 of the 
term.® It is made the duty of the Board of Parole 
to allow release when 


there is a reasonable probability that such prisoner 
will live and remain at liberty without violating the 
laws, and if in the opinion of the Board such release 
is not incompatible with the welfare of society.° 


Parole is thus conditional and supervised release 
after sentence has been imposed. Probation is 
such release before any sentence is imposed or is 
served. It takes the place of punishment.’ It is, 
as Mr. Chief Justice Taft once put it, in eloquent 
language: 


7 Guy H. Thompson, “Missouri Crime Survey,” 1926, 12 American 
Bar Association Journal, 626, 632. 

818 U.S.C.A., § 4202. 

© 18 U.S.C.A., § 4203. 

10 18 U.S.C.A., § 8651 et seq. 

11 United States v. Murray, 1928, 275 U.S. 847, 358. 

42 Burns v. United States, 1982, 287 U.S. 217, 220. And see Escoe 
v. Zerbst, 1935, 295 U.S. 490. 

23 People v. Talbot, 1934, 220 Cal. 8, 7-8. 


- California, however, in sustaining the verdict 


the attempted saving of a man who has taken one : 
wrong step and whom the judge thinks to be a brand © 
who can be plucked from the burning at the time of 
the imposition of the sentence.** 
In a later case the Supreme Court, speaking © 
through Mr. Chief Justice Hughes, emphasized | 
the importance of individual study in each case; 
To accomplish the purpose of the statute, an ex: | 
cepticnal degree of flexibility in administration is es. 
sential. It is necessary to individualize each case, to 
give that careful, humane, and comprehensive considera- © 
tion to the particular situation of each offender which 


would be Possible only in the exercise of a broad © 
discretion.” 


The Federal Probation System 


In view of what precedes it is quite evident 
that the federal probation system, through which 
the supervision of both parolees and probationers 
is exercised, is an important adjunct of our federal — 
court system. Perhaps the significance of the work 
which it is doing can best be emphasized by 
stressing some of the difficulties the judge en- 
counters in administering criminal justice, and 
the aid which a properly trained and adminis- 
tered probation system can be in furthering the 
sole aim of criminal law, which is to disarm the 
enemies of society. The process of judging 
involves many imponderables. 

Do we know the real motivation for the crimes 
with which we deal? Jury waivers are very 
common in criminal cases in our state in both state - 
and federal courts. I have tried many cases with- 
out a jury from murder on down. In retrospect, 
I would not change any of the verdicts rendered. 
But as I think back, it would have been just as 
easy to accept the explanation of the defendants 
in the light of which their acts were no 
criminal, as the one on which the verdict of 
“guilty” was based. 

There were the directors of a large corporation 
who when the depression came used several | 
hundred thousand dollars of the company’s money 
in an attempt to support their own stock holdings. 
Their explanation that their act would help the 
entire stock structure of the corporation and that - 
practices of that character were prevalent in many 
corporations was rejected. The Supreme Court of. 
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intimated that there was evidence in the record 
from which an inference could have been draw! 
that there was no fraudulent intent, which was” 
a necessary element of the crime of embezzlement 
of which I found them guilty.13 But I chose to 
draw the contrary inference. | 


On 
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INDIVIDUALIZATION OF PUNISHMENT IN THE FEDERAL COURTS 


The futility of attempting to apply ordinary 


» ethical concepts to criminal law was brought home 
to me early in my judicial career by another 
- criminal case. A man had been killed in prohibi- 
' tion days at a drinking party. The defendant’s 
attorney put witnesses on the stand who testified 


- to a fight between him and the deceased just 


before the deceased was found with his throat cut. 


.. Then the defendant took the stand and denied 


that he had had any fight with the deceased or 
had even seen him that evening. He claimed that 


- when the fight started, he ran away from the 


place and went to the home of a friend where he 
went to sleep. In the circumstances, I refused to 


_ give instructions on self-defense on the theory 


that the defendant having denied the existence 


_ of any of the elements of self-defense, an instruc- 


tion to the jury as to the circumstances under 
which a person, believing his life in danger, may 
kill in self-defense, would go counter to the 
defendant’s denial of participation in any alter- 
cation or situation calling for self-defense. How- 
ever, the higher courts held that I was wrong, that 
the defendant was entitled to have the jury 
consider two inconsistent defenses: (1) that he 
did not kill the deceased, as he testified, and (2) 
that if he did, it was in self-defense, as his wit- 


nesses testified.1* 


The highest courts of California thus sanction 


the amoral, if not immoral, doctrine that in a 
_ criminal case two conflicting stories may be placed 


before a jury by a defendant, one of which only 


could be true, leaving it to the jury to choose 
_ which they are to believe. So a thin thread, at 
_ times, may be the dividing line between innocence 
and guilt. The choice of one or another may not 
always be a choice between truth and falsehood. 


And then there was the homicide case on an 


al Indian Reservation in which an Indian stepfather 


_ had killed his young stepson because he threatened 
. his mother with a gun, which I tried without a 


jury. There are, of course, circumstances under 


' which it is permitted to take human life to save 


one’s own life or the life of another. And so I 


might have found the case one of justifiable 


., homicide, but the drunkenness of both the step- 


father and son made it difficult to find the justi- 
» fying elements. I found him guilty of manslaugh- 


14 People v. Keel, 1928, 91 Cal. App. 599. 
25 It is not ordinarily very difficult, on a trial, to “hold the balance 
Nice, clear and true between the state and the accused.” (Tumey v. 
Ohio, 1927, 273 U.S. 510, 532) However, punishment always presents 
perplexing problems. See, Arnold M. Rose and Arthur E. Fell, “Does 
mishment Fit the Crime?” The American Journal of Sociology, 
1955, Vol. LXI, No. 38, p. 247; Yankwich, “The Federal Penal System,” 


: 1950, 10 F.R.D. 539, 542-555; oakwioh, “Narcotics and the Federal 


Law,” 1954, 48 Geo. L. Rev. 1, 8-1 
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ter. So one can see that even the problem of guilt 
has many elements of uncertainty for the trier of 
fact, be he judge or jury. The reason is that in 
dealing with human actions and human motiva- 
tions we are confronted with many imponderables, 
at times difficult to ascertain. And because there 
are so many elements of uncertainty involved in 
adjudging a person an offender the problem of 
punishment is all important. 

As to this, do we know sufficiently the back- 
ground of the individuals who have come in con- 
flict with the law to impose punishment? The 
jury’s or our own verdict of “guilty” does not 
answer the matter.’® It merely posits the question: 
What, if any, punishment shall be imposed and 
what will the punishment achieve? Put yourself in 
my place in imagining the following persons up 
before you for imposition of sentence, after ver- 
dict or plea of guilty: 

(a) A clergyman charged with cashing a forged 
check while under the influence of liquor; 

(b) A prominent industrialist charged with 
deliberately falsifying income tax return by 
charging up as goods bought for sale such unre- 
lated items as gifts of diamonds to his wife in 
order to avoid war excess profit taxes; 

(c) A young boy parading not for personal 
gain, but as an expression of the exhibitionism 
of youth in a military uniform; 

(d) A former Navy yeoman charged in peace 
time with attempting to sell to a foreign power 
secret Navy gunnery information; and 

(e) A minister of a recognized Protestant 
church actually assigned to a congregation by the 
Conference of his denomination, but denied 
classification as a minister by an arbitrary Draft 
Board, which did not believe that he had studied 
theology long enough. 

What would you do if you were the judge? Your 
answers would be conditioned by your approach to 
the problem of crime. And so were mine. So I 
summarize briefly the conclusions as to the aim of 
criminal law with which I began this discussion. 

Crime, in my view, should be treated in terms 
of purely social harm and a line drawn between 
crimes committed for gain and those otherwise 
motivated. Vengeance has no place in punishment. 
The aim of punishment should be to disarm an 
enemy of society, with the object of protecting 
society. Punishment should, therefore, be indi- 
vidualized to “fit the offender” and “not the 
offense.” Having indicated my approach, you 
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should not be surprised at the punishments 


' imposed in the specified cases: 


(a) The clergyman—probation; (b) The 
industrialist—1 year and a day, plus a fine of 
$5,000; (c) The young man wearing the uniform 
illegally—probation (d) The Navy yeoman—15 
years; and (e) The minister—tried without a 
jury, found not guilty. But it would not be right 
to end without a posthistory. Before the probation 
period was over, the clergyman had rehabilitated 
himself personally and with his church, was 
restored to his sacerdotal duties, and on being so 
informed by his Bishop probation was terminated. 
The young man who loved uniforms finally forced 
himself into one, and became a commando. He 
proudly came back to show himself to us in a 
sergeant’s uniform, the right to wear which he 
had earned. The minister continued his ministry. 

And the work of the probation department in 
placing in each of these instances before me the 
background of the offender was of invaluable 
significance. I do not remember what the recom- 
mendation was in each case. But whether I fol- 
lowed it or not, it received very serious considera- 
tion. The judge who tries a criminal case cannot, 
while the case is before him, acquaint himself 
with the background of the offender and the 

16 Mr. Justice Cardozo in Snyder v. Massachusetts, 1984, 291 U.S. 


97, 122. 
17 Shakespeare, Measure for Measure, Act II, Sc. 2, Line 107. 


The Federal Probation Act confers an authority com- 
mensurate with its object. It was designed to provide a period 
of grace in order to aid the rehabilitation of a penitent of- 
fender; to take advantage of an opportunity for reformation 
which actual service of the suspended sentence might make less 
probable. ... It is necessary to individualize each case, to give 
that careful, humane and comprehensive consideration to the 
particular situation of each offender which would be possible 
only in the exercise of a broad discretion. 


—CHIEF JUSTICE CHARLES EVANS HUGHES 


motivation of the offense. This can only be done 
by an effective presentence investigation. ; 
So we are back to the thought expressed at the © 
beginning, that as the best solution to the problem © 
of punishment is individualization, parole and 
probation are a means of achieving it, and the 
probation system is the instrumentality through 
which it is administered in the federal judicial 
system. Without a well-trained and socially. 
minded probation system, individualization can. — 
not be effected. With it, we can achieve that 
balance which Mr. Justice Cardozo, years ago, 
expressed so beautifully: But justice though due 
to the accused, is due to the accuser also. ... We 
are to keep the balance true.?® And at the same 
time we are to remember Isabella’s warning 
“No ceremony that to great ones 
‘longs 
Not the king’s crown, nor the 
deputed sword 
The marshal’s truncheon, nor 
the judge’s robe 
Become them with one-half so 
good a grace 
As mercy does.”?? 
A probation system which adheres to the spirit 
of these admonitions will fulfill its true function — 
in a free society. 


in Burns v. United States 287 U.S. 216 
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How Professional Are Probation and Parole? 


By THOMAS J. MCHUGH 
Commissioner of Correction, State of New York, Albany 


. De THE YEARS since the end of the war, 


correctional services all over the country 
have been vastly improved. In this postwar 
decade, probation and parole services in particular 


have emphasized the importance of the rehabili- 
‘tative features of the program rather than 
surveillance and control—the restrictive features 


—alone. 
The main objective of community protection 
has been retained in its entirety, but with the 


overall recognition that permanent community 


protection is only to be achieved by helping read- 
just offenders to the community as contributing 


law-abiding citizens. Committing them as proba- 


tion violators or returning them to institutions as 
parole violators provides no more than temporary 


protection in the community at best. 


It is true that the risks to society represented by 
some are so serious that they are beyond the range 
of our present knowledge and skills. Until we 
learn how to understand and control that group 
in the community, incarceration alone must re- 


main the answer. Most offenders, however, are 
suitable for supervision on either probation or 


parole and the real success of these programs 


‘depends on the successful efforts to modify the 


behavior of offenders. The success of these efforts 
depends on the techniques and skills of trained 


staff members, techniques and skills acquired 
before or after their entry into the field of proba- 
‘tion or parole. While there has been great 
improvement in correctional field services in 


recent years, there must be more, and development 
must be uniform, as far as possible, with the 


coordination of training programs, identification 
| of objectives, and agreement on standards. 


At the present time there is such a wide variety 


_of probation and parole services throughout the 
country with such a great disparity in quality that 


it is almost impossible to answer with any accu- 


racy the question posed by the topic, “how profes- 


sional are probation and parole?” There are city, 


county, state, and federal probation services and 
parole services. There are superb services of 


unquestionable professional status in some parts 


of the country and in other parts—even in some of 


our more progressive states—services which could 
not be described as even adequate much less 
professional. 

Let me say unequivocally that the field of pro- 
bation and parole is, and decidedly should be, a 
professional field. We are dealing with the largest, 
most serious, and most challenging problem seg- 
ment of the whole area of human conduct. If any 
agencies need skills and training, probation and 
parole agencies do. In one state alone, New York 
State, there are 20,000 inmates of correctional in- 
stitutions, 13,000 parolees, and 30,000 proba- 
tioners. These figures are matched proportionately 
throughout the nation. 

The nature of the work of probation and parole 
officers is truly professional and correctional 
administrators have long recognized the need for 
special training for the field. The status of indi- 
vidual agencies or departments in that field de- 
pends entirely upon their conformity with the 
basic requirements of true professional status. 

What are the essential requirements of profes- 
sional standing in probation and parole, the 
essential requirements of any profession? In my 
opinion, they are these: specific and uniform 
training, conforming to accepted standards; a 
recorded body of knowledge and adequate and 
applied research; special skills and techniques; 
recognition and acceptance by the public of these 
special skills and techniques; and methods of 
communication and exchange of information. 
There may be other requirements but these are 
inclusive enough for discussion. Lets look at the 
ones I have listed. 


Specific and Uniform Training 

Specific and uniform training, conforming to 
accepted standards, is the first requisite of a pro- 
fession. This does not necessarily mean that 
formal graduate training in universities should be 
an exclusive requirement at the present time. We 
should, however, aim toward it or provide its 
reasonable equivalent. We must agree on what we 
want as minimum standards, taking into consider- 
ation the hundreds of highly qualified skilled 
workers who lack professional education but not 
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formal professional training. All staff must then 
be given the opporunity to improve themselves and 
the quality of their work within or without the 
agency. At the present time we have many facil- 
ities at our disposal for professional development, 
and most are in operation somewhere in the 
country. These include the following: 

Inservice training programs within agencies.— 
These programs conducted by skilled workers or 
supervisors can be established in most agencies, 
and can help improve the professional standing 
of workers in probation or parole departments. 
The training may be conducted in groups in 
varying sizes with active participation by all or in 
individual conferences between supervisor and 
worker on a regular scheduled training basis. 

School attendance arrangements. — Agencies 
should provide opportunities for probation or 
parole officers, or supervisory staff, to attend 
universities or graduate schools of social work. 
These opportunities might range from time off 
only where financial limitations make monetary 
assistance impossible, to grants or scholarships 
for part or whole tuition in more fortunate 
locations where funds for such purposes are 
provided. 

In New York State today there is legal provision 
for the Division of Probation in the State Depart- 
ment of Correction to give scholarships to proba- 
tion officers in the county courts to enable them to 
attend schools of social work. These grants are 
made each year to selected candidates and have 
been producing excellent results in raising the 
general standards of probation work throughout 
New York State. Under this provision, schol- 
arships may also be awarded to college graduates, 
not in the field, who are interested in entering the 
probation field as a career. These grants, on a 
college level, aid considerably in recruiting suit- 
able individuals for the probation field. 

In conjunction with these probation schol- 
arships, money has been made available to the 
Department of Correction which permits the 
State Division of Probation to arrange contracts 
with schools of social work for the establishment 
of mutually acceptable courses in correctional 
work. These awards of financial grants to schools 
of social work assist greatly in the professional 
development of probation. In addition, the pro- 
gram aids in general recruitment since the very 
existence of the correction curricula attracts stu- 
dents who would not acquire an interest otherwise. 


The grants just described are for probation 
personnel only. In other areas of the New York 
State Department of Correction, however, funds 
are available for employees of the Department to 
attend universities on a graduate or undergrad. 
uate level on half-tuition grants. Each year 
correctional officers of all ranks, teachers, re. 
search staff, guidance counselors, and administra. 
tive personnel have taken advantage of this 
provision to gain specific knowledge or have 
moved progressively toward a bachelor or gradu- 
ate degree. 

Correctional institutes on statewide bases.— 
They are being conducted annually in more and 
more states. These institutes are usually conducted © 
for 1 or 2 weeks each year and serve an important 
purpose in developing and coordinating profes. 
sional standards among correctional workers. 

The establishment of correctional courses in 
universities.—Universities and graduate schools 
of social work are now scheduling courses in 
correctional work to a greater degree than ever 
before, and parole and probation officers should 
be encouraged to attend these schools. If funds for 
assistance are not available, other inducements © 
should be considered to encourage attendance. 
As a minimun reward officers attending should 
be credited with higher service record ratings to- 
ward promotion in return for their interest in 
professional development. This will help alleviate 
the tremendous sacrifice in terms of time and 
money which almost invariably accompanies 
school attendance while employed on a full-time 
basis. 

The national council of social work education 
has established a special committee for training 
for the correctional field and this should result in 
more uniform professional training opportunities 
in schools for probation and parole officers. 

During the recent summer, a course was estab- 
lished for the training of correctional workers for 
teaching in schools of social work and classes held 
at the University of California. This course was 
established on grants provided by the Rosenberg 
Foundation. Purportedly the objective of this 
course was to help train experienced correctional 
workers for teaching in schools of social work and 
help orient present teachers to the correctional 
field. If this result has been attained it should be 
marked as a truly intelligent approach to the prob- 
lem and one which should help reconcile any re _ 
maining conflicts between the schools and the 
practical field agencies. It should assist materially — 
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in solving the still aggravating problem of the use 
‘of authority in dealing with social problems. It 
‘should also provide a basis for closer relations 


between the correctional field and the schools and 


’ other areas of social work. 


Formerly most professional graduate schools of 
social work held persistently to the idea that ge- 
neric casework alone was enough for work in all 


areas of social work without any specialization or 
orientation to the correctional field. Something 
_ more is needed, however, in the correctional field. 
' There are problems peculiar to the correctional 


~ field which are not common to other areas of social 


\ casework which require special attention, infor- 
* mation, and orientation. The schools must recog- 


nize this and provide for carefully directed in- 
struction preparing for the “different” problems 


_ of the correctional field. Only a few of these “dif- 
ferent” problems are: 


(1) The almost permanent stigma and humil- 
iation of the arrest and attendant publicity on the 


| offender and more importantly on his family. 


(2) The conditioning of long-term incarceration 


_ on the parolee and the resulting difficulties of his 


subsequent adjustment in the community. 

(3) The problem of the inmate’s reunion with 
his wife and relatives after long imprisonment. 
(4) Sex problems resulting from imprisonment 
which may affect the entire future life of the 
individual and his family. 

(5) The problem of overcoming the hostility of 
an unwilling client. 

(6) The problem of complete dependency which 


_ has been fostered, even demanded, in many correc- 


tional institutions. This blocks to an extraordinary 


_ degree the real participation in planning which is 
80 necessary in true social casework. 


(7) The hazards of supervising dangerous, ag- 
gressive individuals. 

A well-trained and mature graduate of a school 
of social work who has mastered the generic prin- 
ciples of social work may well recognize the pecul- 


_iar and different problems of the offender and be 
able to treat them, but I am sure he will be the 


exception if he does. The problems are too acute 


and dangerous to permit experimentation and a 
trial and error process of learning. Too much 


damage can be done to the individual and to the 


“community during the learning experience. Why 


not prepare the student for the reality of what he 


May face in his work? 


Formerly schools of social work did not attract 
the type of individuals considered acceptable for 
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work in the correctional field. There had been no 
effort to acquaint students on an undergraduate 
level with the needs and the vocational opportu- 
nities in the correctional field and with the value 
of graduate training in schools of social work. As 
a result there has always been a dearth of students 
interested in correctional work entering the 
schools of social work directly from college. Social 
work has always been considered primarily a 
women’s field and it attracted few men. Faculty 
and student registration in schools of social work 
were predominantly women. A change is begin- 
ning to take place with the general acceptance of 
the correctional field as a social casework field 
and we hope it will continue. 

With the acceptance of the correctional field, 
delinquency prevention work, probation, insti- 
tutional work, and parole as important areas for 
the application of social casework principles, we 
are beginning to recruit trained people. Now there 
is a recognition of the existing vocational oppor- 
tunities for those who are adequately trained and 
states are actually competing for qualified cor- 
rectional workers. New York State, California, 
Wisconsin, the federal service and others in 
increasing numbers each year are offering salaries 
and inducements which are placing good cor- 
rectional positions in a preferred status and 
making it possible for the establishment of a broad 
area of opportunity comparable in some respects 
to private industry. These developments make the 
future look bright. 

Now with the schools of social work beginning 
to recognize the field, to offer courses which we 
hope will attract the kind of workers we want, we 
should have an original source of supply of good 
trained staff. If this program does not develop 
strongly and as expected, we will have to continue 
to assume the responsibility for training as we 
have in the past. As the result of parole experience 
in New York State because of the inadequacies of 
schools of social work from the standpoint of cor- 
rectional preparation, it was considered advisable 
to train staff first as good parole officers, then to 
provide an opportunity for them to return to 
school as mature experienced field workers for 
graduate training. They could then concentrate on 
the training which would help most in meeting the 
needs of troubled, hostile ex-inmates or proba- 
tioners and pay only incidental attention to the 
folk-dances, parties, and other group activities 
which are designed for the more normal clients 
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who need companionship and are only moderately 
maladjusted or just socially strange. 


A Body of Knowledge and Applied Research 


A recorded body of knowledge and adequate and 
applied research go together. We have the former 
without question and the latter is developing grad- 
ually. Few fields of work have the recorded body 
of knowledge available to probation and parole. 
In these fields we have millions of case records 
reporting successes and failures for over a cen- 
tury. These records are awaiting study and 
analysis and to attain the objective of adequate 
knowledge, we must have expanded research 
facilities. We have had research in private agen- 
cies and foundations but not in public service. It 
is only recently that the states have begun to 
analyze really the facts necessary to appraise the 
entire correctional operation and to evaluate the 
long-term effects of our efforts to rehabilitate or 
reform those committed to our care. In the cor- 
rectional field we have always had voluminous 
records and a vast accumulation of knowledge of 
the causes of delinquency, but we failed to use 
modern methods and trained staff to analyze the 
information we had and apply our findings for 
the development of methods, techniques, and 
skills. 

Programs of research are now underway and 
research data pertaining to our correctional 
institutions and to probation and parole are being 
developed. Naturally all research goals will not 
be realized for some time to come but the founda- 
tion has been laid for comprehensive programs 
throughout the country. These programs should 
be liberally financed and staffed because of their 
great importance, not only to the correctional 
field, but to every other agency and to the public 
at large. 

Appallingly enough, we in the correctional 
field have been operating blindly far too long a 
time. Now, fortunately, programs are developing 
all over the country and research conferences are 
being planned for coordination and uniformity of 
methods and reporting. With the continuing devel- 
opment and expansion of research facilities and 
the exchange of research findings, we are further 
assured of real professional status. 


Skills and Techniques 


Some of the special skills and techniques in the - 


field of probation and parole are the following: 
(a) Interviewing in a legal setting.—Interview- 
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ing in a legal agency is obviously much more 
difficult than interviewing in an ordinary case. 
work agency. The correctional caseworker has a 
legal obligation to reveal information on criminal 
operations or association which often precludes _ 
real confidence or participation by the interviewee _ 
unless a superlative kind of relationship has been 
established. Remarkably enough such a relation. — 
ship is often established in the correctional field 
with the full understanding by the parolee or 
probationer of all the implications involved. ; 
(b) Combined legal and casework recording. 
(c) Special knowledge and supervision of 
offenders. 
(d) Special knowledge of correctional situations | 
and conditions. i 
(e) Peace officer training. | 
While many of these skills and techniques are 
similar to those of workers in other areas of social 
work, most require knowledge peculiar to correc. 
tional supervison and are not common to the field 
of social work as a whole. 


Recognition and Acceptance of Skills 
and Techniques 


Recognition and acceptance by other agencies i 
and by the public of special skills and techniques | 
of the probation and parole officer are another cri- 
terion. This means that the courts, public agencies, 
press, and the public at large must recognize and 
accept it as a fact that only a properly trained 
parole or probation officer is competently equipped 
to supervise-an offender in the community. Super. — 
vision is not a job for the police or sheriff ; their's _ 
is another kind of job—a job of detection of 
crime and the apprehension of the criminal. It is __ 
not a job for amateur social workers who are 
usually subjective in understanding, approach, 
and attempted treatment. It is not a job for pro. * 
fessional social workers who are not trained or 
oriented specifically in correctional work. It is 
not a job for religious agencies. It is a job for 
trained parole and probation officers if we are t 
have true adjustment of offenders and genuine 
protection of the community. There must be 4 
general recognition of the importance of and the 
need for trained parole and probation officers for 
the supervison of offenders and this recognition | 
is coming as more adequate programs are devel 
oped. 


Communication and Exchange of Information ‘| 


We now have definite facilities for communi | 
cation between agencies and exchange of infor- 


is 
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. mation. Our conferences and training institutes 

are just one example. We have small and large 
- conferences. We have professional publications 


al 


and professional associations of workers, super- 
_ visors, and administrators. These are important 


but we must have them on a more extensive basis, 


., more uniform and detailed. We must have routine 

_ reports to each other of new experiments, new de- 
4 ’ velopments, statistical and research findings, and, 
_ more importantly, of each other’s mistakes. 


of 


Conclusion 


This, then, is my conclusion, my answer to the 
question of “How professional are probation and 


parole?” : 


Any probation or parole agency is as profes- 


sional as its conformity to the requirements of 


ERIODICALLY, it becomes extremely important 
to reassess the entire problem of crime cau- 
sation. This should not be regarded purely 


_ as an academic exercise. There are few fields of 
_ public affairs and administration in which the 
_ practitioner—institutional personnel, probation 
_and parole staff, and law-enforcement officers— 
work so closely with academic specialists as in 
_ the fields of criminology and penology, and yet, 
- very likely in no field does such a broad hiatus 


exist between what the academic specialist is 


_ trying to convey by his research and what the 
_ public practitioner actually does. Further, it is a 
striking paradox of this field of mutual interest 
‘that the practitioner frequently believes in all 


innocence that he is actually implementing in part 
the very disclosures which the research specialist 


is bringing to the fore. 


Resistance to Acceptance of Research Findings 
There are many reasons for this discrepancy 


. between what modern research is uncovering and 
_ what the administrator attempts to apply in actual 


practice. An obvious reason is that public agencies 


. and institutions operate under legislative regula- 


_ tion and are distinctly limited in what they can do. 
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Professor of Sociology, Brooklyn College 
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professional status. We in the field do conform for 
the greater part to as great an extent as possible. 
The limitations that exist are limitations imposed 
by budgets and lack of staff, not by lack of desire 
to conform. 

We have our crystallized philosophy of commu- 
nity protection, based primarily on readjustment 
of the offender. We know the skills and techniques 
we must have and how to attain them. We have 
stronger recognition as the only agencies equipped 
to supervise offenders in the community and we 
have our ethical standards. 

The field is truly a professional one and it only 
remains for us to work together more closely— 
local, state, and federal services—to help bring 
all probation and parole agencies up to a uni- 
formly high standard of professional operation. 


Further, an inevitable timelag must exist between 
the disclosures of a given research finding—pro- 
vided it can be completely validated—and the 
capacity to apply it to a complex human situation, 
whether this situation exists in a reformatory, a 
farm school, or a probation agency. A problem 
exists here which is similar to the application of 
technological discoveries in industry. Before an 
innovation may be applied to a problem of indus- 
trial production, the enormously difficult task of 
reorganizing a plant structure in terms of ma- 
chines and human layout must be accomplished 
in order to accommodate the newly developed 
technical discovery. Not the least of the problems 
here is to overcome the human indifference, apa- 
thy, and even resistance to the acceptance of a 
procedure which may disrupt time-honored tradi- 
tion and profoundly rooted habits. 

This becomes all the more apparent when one 
is concerned not essentially with a mere physical 
process, such as the production of goods, but with 
the rehabilitation and reclamation of human per- 
sonalities and human motives. Certainly, a good 
deal of the resistance encountered in the attempt 
to apply the results of research findings to the 
rehabilitation of human individuals stems from 
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the widespread apathy and resistance of the public 
itself, skeptical and unbelieving, on the one hand, 
of the effectiveness of modern human relations re- 
search and strongly resistant, on the other, to 
procedures and methods which seemingly contra- 
dict traditional concepts of punishment, restraint, 
and the long-imbedded assumptions upon which 
outmoded socioethical conceptions are based. Much 
could be said at this time concerning the reasons 
for the public’s unwillingness to forego its en- 
trenched attitudes of vindictiveness toward the 
offender. However, for the purposes of our dis- 
cussion it should suffice to say that the public 
attitude is a powerful and realistic force to con- 
tend with, serving as a potent check upon forward- 
looking attitudes of administrative officials and 
legislators alike. 

All of these conditions operate in the attempt 
to apply research findings to the development of 
institutional and agency policy and treatment. But 
even when the intrepid penal administrator is 
willing to “experiment” and is otherwise congen- 
ial to the development of novel procedures based 
upon research, the probability of his doing so is 
not likely to occur. Nor can the prison adminis- 
trator or the probation supervisor be entirely 
blamed for this. It is no easy task to modify 
procedures which have been carefully laid down 
through long practice and precedent. The respon- 
sibilities of the prison administrator and the pro- 
bation supervisor, it may be argued, are difficult 
enough without adding the increased burden of 
putting into operation new developments and 
novel practices the outcome of which one can 
never be fully certain. The resistance of staff 
personnel is frequently matched by (and, in fact, 
may be said to reflect) the recalcitrance to novel 
suggestions based upon research by administra- 
tors themselves. One of the country’s most revered 
and outstanding probation and parole administra- 
tors, with whom the writer worked in close concert 
for a period, made it perfectly clear that he would 
have little to do with the kind of “academic non- 
sense” (sic!) which suggested that parole predic- 
tion devices might conceivably have some valid, 
although limited, use in the consideration of re- 
lease procedures. When one thinks of the keen 
enlightenment of this individual and his generally 
fine perceptive mind, there is reason to be con- 
cerned when one thinks of supervisors and 
administrators lacking this man’s splendid intelli- 
gence and devoted concern to the responsibilities 
of his office. The writer has a dismal recollection 


of a highly placed official who resisted strenuously 
the inclusion of an accurate research finding in 


an official report which contradicted an official 


position based upon research generally regarded 
with considerable misgiving and suspicion by 
accredited research specialists in the field. One 
may ask, with considerable justification, how long — 
a similar attitude on the part of an administrator — 
might have prevailed if the research finding which 
had been recommended had concerned itself with 
the production and distribution of marketable 


goods in business or industry. 


Ignorance of Research Methods 


However, aside from resistance to the accept- 
ance of research findings on the basis of insti-— 
tutional limitations, personal prejudice and predi- — 
lection, habit or bias, and a variety of other 
reasons, one of the principal facts accounting for | 
the reluctance to accept research findings is the 
very ignorance of research methods, their find- — 
ings, and the language of research itself. This pro- 


bably presents one of the principal obstacles in the 
acceptance of and experimentation with research 


conclusions. In this respect, certainly, the re 
searcher himself is not entirely devoid of guilt. 


Research language can be highly technical and 


overspecialized in meaning, with the result that 
when the average administrator encounters any-| 
thing resembling academic research, he is fre| 
quently apt to bridle and reject completely what he 
comes to regard with considerable justification 
as academic equivocation and “gobbledygook.” In| 


truth, the writer has considerable sympathy with 
this point of view, particularly in respect to the 
highly attenuated nature of many of our re 
search findings and the curious semantic circum- 


locutions which are frequently devised to conceal| 
what may be otherwise a perfectly obvious fact.) 


It should also be noted that unlike other profes- 
sions, such as medicine where the practitioner 
has a scientific background similar to the research 
specialist in his field, the correctional administra- 
tor is frequently lacking in the kinds of technical 
background which would equip him to understand 
what the researcher is trying to get at. Fre 


quently, therefore, the problem resolves itself into} 


a lack of adequate communication between tech- 


nical and research specialist and the practical ad-| 


ministrator on the job. 


For the past two decades researchers in crimi-| 


nology and penology have toiled diligently in this 


area and the impact of much of their research is} 
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+ still to be felt. Without appearing unduly skep- 
tical, there is reason to feel that the accumulation 


of signficant research data provides a pleasant 


and comfortable, although meaningless, back- 


ground for the majority of penal administrators 


- in the field. The accumulation of data appears to 
_ induce a comforting sense of satisfaction that 
_ while all might not be well in this all too imperfect 
_ world, we may nevertheless enjoy the assurance 
_ that some progress is being made and that our 
_ scientific knowledge is in some way being ad- 


vanced. We may continue to delude ourselves with 


this false sense of security or we may begin to 
develop a rational, realistic and forward-looking 
_ approach which asks at what point and in which 
_ areas may we begin to apply selectively and with 
_ some reasonable promise of success those findings 
_ which our research in this highly diversified field 
_ is bringing to the fore. No brief and condensed 
_ summarization as contained in an article of this 
_ scope and size can begin to accomplish this objec- 
_ tive. We require an active agency whose function 
it will be to compile an ongoing and continuing 


inventory of the types of research which impinge 


_in various ways upon the multifaceted problems 
of crime and delinquency. Secondly, such an 


agency, if established, should be charged with the 
responsibility of seeking in some consistent fash- 


ion ways and means for the dissemination of such 
findings and recommended procedures for their 
_ implementation. 


It is with this view in mind that a brief attempt 


will now be made to summarize the drift of con- 


temporary research rather than to present a 
detailed exposition of its individual findings. 
Obviously, such an attempt lies far beyond the 


scope of this article. 


The Levels of Causation 
In examining the entire problem of crime cau- 


sation, and particularly the character of research 


which deals with its several phases, we must 
become cognizant of the fact that causation oper- 
ates on different levels. By this we simply mean 
that the type of approach or method we employ 
provides answers on different levels. This obvious 
fact is often misstated or misunderstood. For 
example, in attempting to discover the “causes” 


of delinquency in a highly underprivileged and 
economically marginal area, we may discover a 
variety of conditions which render it more likely 


that delinquency will occur in such areas. Thus, 


such conditions as substandard housing and over- 
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crowdedness, the lack of adequate community 
recreational facilities, deficient neighborhood 
schools, and a host of other reasons may all play 
contributory roles in inducing delinquency. How- 
ever, such conditions provide no guarantee that 
delinquency must inevitably occur or that all 
vulnerable individuals in the area will be affected 
in the same way. As a recent Boston survey on 
the effects of housing has indicated, for example, 
adverse effects of such conditions are frequently 
due to the spatial allocation of the premises of 
the home (itself an indication of a “hidden” 
variable, e.g., psychological atmosphere and con- 
stitution of the family) and to the psychological 
and cultural characteristics of the families resi- 
dent in such an area. In fact, our more perceptive 
and sophisticated research techniques dealing with 
delinquency and crime “in the mass” suggest that 
similar conditions, conceived to be demoralizing, 
do not always produce the same effects in different 
areas. 

Nevertheless, the standard statistical ap- 
proaches to crime causation, uncovering multiple 
factors operating in different combinations, have 
value in disclosing broad and pervasive conditions 
associated with crime and delinquency for certain 
individuals. The reason that this is stressed is 
because contradictory statements are even now 
very frequently made concerning the belief, on 
the one hand, that such a condition as bad housing 
“causes” delinquent and criminal behavior and, 
on the other, that it is merely an associated 
condition of certain types of delinquent and crim- 
inal careers. What we are attempting to emphasize 
is the fact that the problem of cause depends upon 
the level of interest and, more specifically, upon 
what one proposes to do with the results. If a 
public agency, such as a local Youth Board, is 
interested in a mass attack upon delinquency, or 
concerned primarily in dealing with the problem 
on a neighborhood or community level, it is 
obvious that statistical studies indicating the pre- 
valence of certain recurrent factors can be 
exceedingly helpful. On the other hand, for the 
clinical psychiatrist, concerned principally with 
the problem of handling a specific individual, the 
mass statistical approach may be of secondary 
importance. In the latter case, although bad 
housing and overcrowded living conditions may 
have played an instrumental role in contributing 
to the criminal behavior of the individual, the 
primary condition in having produced such 
antisocial behavior must be sought in the psycho- 
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dynamics of the particular individual under 
scrutiny. Thus, what we learn concerning “causes” 
must always be appraised in terms of the given 
level on which we seek answers. 

In respect to the problem of the mass-centered 
versus the individual oriented approach, Dr. 
Nathaniel Cantor provided us with an effective 
insight many years ago in his reference to “suffi- 
cient” explanations as compared to “efficient” 
explanations. The failure to distinguish between 
these two types of causal conditions is based upon 
the fallacy which the philosopher, Alfred North 
Whitehead, refers to as the “error of misplaced 
concreteness.” By sufficient causes, we refer to 
the fact that pervasive, overwhelming, and gen- 
eralized conditions may exist in an area, primarily 
environmental in character, such as bad housing, 
poor schooling, marginal employment, and similar 
conditions, which simply provide the setting, as 
we so well know, for the incidence of delinquency, 
crime, and public immorality. These conditions, 
in a sense, are “sufficient” to impel delinquency or 
crime for certain selected individuals. “Efficient” 
causes, on the other hand, refer to the specific 
concatenation of cause and effect which links with 
some precision the occurrence of a criminal career 
for certain individuals. As previously stated, these 
set off the difference between the “mass” approach 
and the “individual” approach, and both may be 
effective for studying what are essentially two 
different kinds of problems. 


What Is Cause? 


In pursuing this problem, however, we have 
seemed to assume that “causes” could actually be 
determined. Actually, the modern student of crime 
causation does not speak of cause in the traditional 
sense, as if a given condition tended to produce 
under all circumstances a specific and predicted 
effect. What we tend to speak of, rather, are 
related conditions and related factors, particularly 
if these factors and conditions are of a critical 
nature. That is, as in any good scientific study, 
the investigator looks for conditions which appear 
to be recurrent in specific types of situations. He 
has learned, by ingenious weighting devices, that 
although a variety of conditions may be associated 
with such a phenomenon as criminality, certain 
factors appear to emerge as particularly critical. 
By his use of the term “critical,” he is not refer- 
ring to the fact of a crisis in the lives of the 
individuals studied, but to a factor which appears 
to be inescapably interwoven with the dynamics of 
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the situtation which produces delinquency or 
crime. Thus, he may be studying the effects of 
parental rejection upon a number of children, the 
outcomes of which are endlessly variable. How. © 
ever, in detecting that certain of these children 
tend to become delinquent, he discovers a 
“critical” factor in the results of rejection as 
conditioned by the presence in the family of a 
delinquent sibling. This latter condition is termed 
“critical” sense, in the absence of this unique 
condition, the problem of delinquency would 
very likely not have emerged. A variety of other — 
behavior consequences might have manifested © 
themselves, equally disturbing and sinister per- © 
haps, but not delinquency. Thus, the presence of © 
the critical factor inheres in the fact that, over- 
whelmingly, in the cases of similar rejected chil. 
dren, the coupling of the effects of rejection with — 
the appearance of a delinquent sibling seems to — 
be apparent. 
The results of our research in crime causation, | 
during the past 2 decades especially, seem to 
suggest strongly that through carefully controlled — 
studies of individual case histories, as well as 
through the statistical analysis of large numbers 
of lawbreakers, we must look for those critical — 
factors which, in conjunction with certain stip- 
ulated conditions, tend to produce the particular; 
problem we are studying. This is a far cry from ; 
the older “multiple factor” studies which simply | 
enumerated those adverse conditions most 
monly found among delinquent and offender ; 
groups. We now tend to look for combinations of | 
factors which appear to revolve around heavily {| 
( 


weighted “critical” conditions. { 

The student of crime causation might well take — 
to heart the wise admonition of Lewis Mumford, © 
who said that modern society requires a new type © 
of mentality—a mentality that must learn to — 
envisage and handle a number of variables in — 
combination at the same time, rather than the | 
excessive dependence upon or preoccupation with . 
one factor at the expense of others. The lengthy . 
and arduous trail in the search for causative 
conditions of crime has been replete with the over- | 
emphasis at different times upon different factors, — 
upon bad housing as compared to bad companions, — 
deficient schooling as compared to early employ- | 
ment, classroom learning difficulties as compared © 
to the reading of comic books. Fortunately, and — 
hopefully, we seem to be getting away from this — 
type of oversimplified emphasis upon single — 
factors. 
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CRIME CAUSATION : RESEARCH AND ITS APPLICATION 


Hypothesis and Contingency 


What has just been said indicates rather clearly 
that, if we are ever to learn how different types 


- of criminal behavior are brought about and how 
a 
8 


different types of personalities who engage in such 
- behavior are fashioned, we must learn to recog- 


nize that certain types of individuals are more 


vulnerable to criminal behavior than others 
‘under certain stipulated conditions. It is for this 
reason that our hypotheses concerning criminal 
‘behavior are continually changing. Different 
times produce different individuals and different 
-types of provocative conditions. The extremely 
heavy incidence of car theft today among youths 
under 21 years of age is the result of a situation 
_ brought about by a variety of novel psychological, 
cultural, technological, and social conditions which 
did not exist 3 decades ago. Thus, in this sense, 
there is nothing absolute about the conditions 
which explain human behavior. As Professor 
Lundberg has graphically illustrated, all scientific 
_ explanations purporting to explain human behav- 
‘ior are based upon the supposition that if certain 
conditions prevail at a given time, then certain 
conditions will follow. This “if... then...” type 
of reasoning is basic to all good scientific research. 

However, this always presupposes the fact that 
sound research is based upon a reasonable suppo- 


' sition or scientific guess or intuition. All of us 


_who work with offenders begin to develop certain 
enlightened “hunches” that certain specific epi- 
sodes in their past lives or their conditions of 
living may have been primarily responsible for 
their difficulties today. It is not sufficient, however, 
simply to have this intuition; we must proceed to 
‘demonstrate its truth or falsity by painstakingly 
careful scientific evaluation. The average layman 
has little or no conception of how painstaking 
good research of a high order must be. 
The reason for our stress of what may appear 
to be an obvious point of view is that, all too 
| frequently, the untrained person believes that it is 
‘simply enough to let the facts “speak for them- 


Selves.” Actually, the “facts,” so-called, are 


‘ strangely mute and do not speak for themselves 


ns, 


red 
and 
gle 


unless they are based upon a sound hypothesis. 

This is one of the principal reasons for 
"the acrimonious and critical barbs of many 
professional criminologists directed toward the 
exacting and detailed research of the Gluecks in 
their well-known study, Unraveling Juvenile 
' Delinquency. Even by employing carefully selected 
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and matched samples, that is, groups of individ- 
uals very much alike in respect to background 
and personality characteristics, the differences 
revealed do not tell us very much unless they are 
closely related to a series of hypothetical ques- 
tions. These questions must be carefully formu- 
lated and framed prior to the research itself. 
Further, the form in which the questions are cast 
must indicate the kinds of facts which will be 
acceptable in providing the answers to our 
questions. We receive no answers unless we raise 
questions, and the fact of differences between 
samples of delinquents, for example, may possibly 
indicate the actuality of such differences but tell 
us very little as to how such differences are 
brought about. In truth, it is difficult to tell 
precisely what such differences mean. It is for 
this reason, for example, that Professor Clinard, 
among many others, has pointed out in his detailed 
criticism of the well-known Glueck work that some 
of the very facts of difference between delin- 
quents and nondelinquents leave us with the 
disquieting thought that the nondelinquents, 
rather than the delinquents, deserved more atten- 
tion and simply escaped detection. It is a strangely 
disturbing conclusion and somewhat ironic, after 
the protracted labor of the many individuals who 
contributed to this research, to discover that 
impaired family and parental relationships con- 
tributed most heavily to the development of 
delinquent attitudes—hardly a novel discovery. 


Areas of Research for the “Critical” Factors 


Researchers are probing primarily into five 
major areas—areas, incidentally, which have been 
redefined for the purposes of investigation during 
the past few years—and many of our answers 
concerning causation will very likely be found 
within these areas for some time to come. These 
principal fields of investigation may be roughly 
classified as (1) the “constitutional”; (2) 
cultural and subcultural; (3) psychogenic; (4) 
social and structural; and (5) situational. 

Constitutional factors.—Despite the pronounced 
tendency of the past 3 decades, largely under 
modern sociological influence, to stress the effects 
of environmental factors upon criminal behavior, 
there appears to be a resurgence of interest in the 
effects which certain types of constitutional 
disabilities may have upon delinquent and crim- 
inal behavior. Thus, for example, Doctor J. J. 
Michaels of Boston for a number of years has 
attempted to show the relationship of enuresis 
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to emotionally disturbed delinquency and possibly 
to types of delinquent behavior. It should be noted 
that traditionally, unlike American specialists, 
European students of crime causation, especially 
those on the continent, have tended to stress 
biological factors and physiological patterns in 
their search for causes of criminal behavior. This 
is very likely the result of a “tradition of re- 
search,” as well as a kind of selectivity which 
European experience has encouraged. 

However, the primary emphasis in the newly 
developed interest in biological factors and phys- 
iological functions revolves around such problems 
as the effects of physical impairment upon social 
and psychological growth, and the ways in which 
specific growth patterns of the human organism 
under differing social and cultural conditions, 
manifest themselves in behavioral tendencies of 
a social and antisocial type. What should be 
stressed here generally is the fact that physio- 
logical patterns, irrespective of their severity or 
handicapping condition, assume a_ behavioral 
outcome of a “good” or “bad” nature largely in 
accordance with the value-setting of the groups 
in which they are found. A significant phase of 
this research is the attempt to develop tech- 
niques of observation and control of little known 
growth patterns in the human organism, involving 
such maturational levels as neuromuscular coor- 
dination and movement, postural differences, 
speech patterns, forms of perception, etc., on 
different age levels, particularly during the early 
formative years. In view of the fact that high 
percentages of our persistent delinquents and 
chronic offenders, possibly as many as 40 to 50 
percent, already gave evidence of their antisocial 
traits prior to the age of 8, it becomes increasingly 
important to study such constitutional factors at 
these early age levels. The significant early work 
of Dr. Paul Schilder and Dr. Lauretta Bender, and 
the largely undeveloped work of the pioneering 
French psychiatrist, Piaget, provide a promising 
and conspicuous basis for the promotion of this 
significant area of investigation. 

It appears that one of the significant findings 
which research of a related nature may reveal is 
that certain behavioral manifestations appear 
irrespective of differences in the cultural setting. 
This would appear to be a striking refutation of 
many of our currently held environmental the- 
ories, which continually stress the relativistic 
basis of much of our criminal behavior. For 
example, in a piece of research currently being 
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prepared by Lieutenant Arthur Niederhoffer of 
the New York City Police Department and the 
writer, devoted to a study of teen-age gangs, it 
appears likely that many manifestations of ado. 
lescent behavior, heretofore believed to be indige. 
nous only to the American scene, can be found to 
be almost universal. 
Cultural and subcultural factors.—If the here. 
tofore neglected area of research into biological — 
and physiological factors begins to reveal certain — 
disabilities which indicate why certain individuals 
may engage in antisocial behavior under stipu. 
lated social and cultural conditions, the research 
into the cultural and subcultural factors is begin. — 
ning to shed considerable light upon the rationale — 
or motivation for much of our crime and also the © 
reasons for the occurrence of certain types of 
crime. The cultural conception, derived from the 
anthropologist, indicates the kinds of value. 
systems which different groups tend to live by. 
Further, these value-systems enter in intimate and — 
intricate ways into the process of socializing or 
training of children. Consequently, certain clus-— 
ters of values not only provide the basis for the 
several “designs for living” which characterize — 
different groups in our population but, in a highly 
mobile society such as our own, provide the basis — 
for serious personality strain as individuals 
encounter the disabling conflicts which values, — 
different from their own, impose upon them. The 
problem of culture-conflict as a condition provoc- 
ative of crime, so challengingly raised some years — 


ago by Professor Thorsten Sellin, has not been as 
well developed in modern research as other forms 
of investigation. 

There are, however, certain notable exceptions. — 
Considerable interest is currently being displayed © 
in the ways in which different value-systems enter i 
into the personality formation of children — 
Secondly, there is a growing recognition of the — 
differing culture-systems of class and ethnic — 
groups, frequently characterized by highly dis- 
parate values, and the effects of such differences 
upon the group structure, the individuals them- 
selves, and those who fall outside of the group. 
This is particularly pertinent in respect to our 
belated recognition of the genuine culture differ- 
ences which exist between American social classes. — 


= 


In this respect, a truly significant piece of 
research has lately been produced by Albert K 
Cohen (Delinquent Boys: The Culture of the | 
Gang) in which he indicates quite clearly (1) the _ 


difference in values and “operating philosophy’ — 


| 
‘ 
; 
4 
ar 


“run-of-the-mill” 
_ demonstration of the attitudes and values which 
ineluctably and inevitably invade the personality 
_ of the working-class gang boy. Much of the insight 
developed in this challenging piece of research, 
_ posing as it does genuine questions for implemen- 
tation in public policy, rests upon the substantial 
- groundwork laid by Allison Davis, A. B. Hollings- 


of working-class boys as compared to middle-class 


_ youths; and (2) how such value-differences tend 
+ to produce a delinquent subculture in the blighted 


areas of our large cities. This is not the usual 
gang study, but a genuine 


- head, and the University of Chicago human devel- 


- opment studies, in which value differences among 


different class levels in the United States and 


their effects upon growing youth have been 


incisively portrayed. 

The cultural and subcultural studies tell us a 
good deal about why certain crimes are committed 
_and why they seem to appear with peculiar recur- 
_ rence among certain groups. The classic example, 


perhaps, is Sutherland’s trenchant exposure of 


the incidence and forms of “white collar crime,” 
so-called, among middle class and professional 
_ groups. In time, such studies should reveal a good 
deal about the changing face of crime, i.e., why 
certain forms of law violations should occur 
among certain groups, classes, and subcultures. 
Psychogenic factors.—Studies into psychogenic 
factors, dealing with the emergence of certain 
_ types of uniquely conditioned psychological traits 
or clusters of traits, should reveal a good deal as 
_ to why certain individuals, as compared to groups, 
are vulnerable to criminal behavior. Irrespective 
of the cultural setting, the character of the 
interpersonal relations to which the individual 
_is exposed tends to produce specific psychological 
attributes or qualites as expressed in his atti- 
_ tudes, emotional traits, and personal values. Under 
prevailing social conditions, certain types of 
_ individual attitudes are apt to produce personality 
tensions, disorders, and behavioral compensations 
for selected members of our population. Thus, 
_Whereas there may be nothing intrinsically wrong 
about attitudes of aggression, if an aggressive 
individual is exposed to an environment in which 
such attitudes may not be constructively ex- 


' | pressed, there may be sinister and dangerous 


antisocial consequences. The significance of this 
_type of research, not generally understood, is the 
suggestion that many commonly held attitudes 
_ are neither dangerous nor beneficial in themselves, 
but only may be regarded as good or bad in 
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accordance with the environment in which they 
operate. This, incidentally, would appear to cast 
some doubt at least upon many commonly held 
assumptions in psychiatric therapy, particularly 
those based upon uncritically held cultural judg- 
ments as to what is good or bad. Certainly our 
research into many disorganized areas in which 
the basic tenets of presumably sound child up- 
bringing seem to be consistently and flagrantly 
violated, without apparently producing serious 
disability to the child, should cause us to question 
rather seriously such assumptions. This viewpoint 
places our research in a new dimension in sug- 
gesting that criminal behavior can no longer be 
studied in psychological or social isolation, but 
must always be viewed in the total context of the 
situation and the environmental conditions. 

Social and structural factors.—As contrasted 
with biological, cultural, and psychological factors, 
social and structural research, not very well 
known or understood by the nonprofessional, 
deals with the effects which specific relationships 
within a given social group exercise upon each 
other. All groups, whether we speak of the family 
or larger groups, tend to have an organized pat- 
tern or structure. This structure is the means 
through which such groups attempt to satisfy 
the needs imposed by culture and personality. 

The problems of structural research are both 
large and small in scope. The relationships, for 
example, which a minority group in a large urban 
community has developed toward the complex 
pattern involved in earning a living, setting up 
residence, and sharing common civic facilities 
pose structural problems of extremely broad 
scope. On the other hand, the organized structures 
of different types of families produce problems 
peculiar only to the members of such families. 

Tendencies toward antisocial and criminal be- 
havior may be induced when the aspirations, val- 
ues and goals imposed by a given culture, as well 
as the psychological characteristics and strivings 
of a given group of individuals, are hindered in 
their expression by the conditions of the group’s 
structure. Consequently, this becomes an area of 
research limited to specific kinds of problems. A 
few simple illustrations should suffice to make the 
nature of some of these problems clear. The 
organization of a given family may be so consti- 
tuted that the conditions of control and decision- 
making lie primarily with the wife, producing a 
situtation which runs counter to the culturally- 
defined position of the husband as the head of the 
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household. The character of the strain upon 
husband and wife will depend, of course, upon how 
well the positions they assume are thwarted or 
abetted by a variety of psychogenic, cultural, and 
constitutional factors which may be present. A 
more pertinent illustration, perhaps, can be seen 
in the wide variety of problems presented among 
adolescents, where the family structure is unable 
to satisfy strongly ascendant psychological and 
cultural drives of the young people involved. 

Although the study of structure is seriously 
interested in such broad problems as the relation- 
ships of occupational, class, ethnic and minority 
groups to the broader social system, and the effects 
which these relationships may have in producing 
conditions of social disorder and lawlessness, a 
good deal of our interest here is likewise concen- 
trated upon the structural effects of broken 
families, specially configurated patterns within 
types of families, the ordinal position of the child 
within the family, the role of the sexes in different 
family types, special sibling relationships, and 
similar problems. 

Of particular interest, perhaps, is the continued 
recognition of the effects which marginal econo- 
mic conditions have upon delinquency and crime. 
Nationality and racial groups may change in their 
relative positions on the American scene, fluctu- 
ating from the former significant role of the East 
European immigrant of the early century to the 
conspicuous place today of the Puerto Rican and 
Mexican migrant, but the effects of marginality 
appear to be much the same irrespective of the 
nature of the groups. 

The significance of the broken family, for many 
years considered an almost inevitable prelude to 
certain forms of personal disorganization and still 
apparently regarded so in certain circles, has been 
reappraised in the light of structural research. 
The broken family is only significant as a crime 
determinant when the psychological and cultural 
atmosphere of the home becomes deeply impaired. 
The adverse effects of broken families are seen to 
be critical in relation to certain age groups, as for 
example in the case of male children under 10 
years of age, and depend upon such conditions as 
which parent is missing from the home, the 
conditions of the absence (whether through death, 
desertion, or divorce), the sex of the child, and 
critical elements in the life of the child prior and 
subsequent to the breaking of the home. It is no 
longer possible to generalize with any assurance 
about the effects of broken families unless a 
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variety of structural conditions are taken into 


consideration. 


What is possibly one of the most interesting q 
and challenging of recent research leads into the — 
area of family structure in the attempt to discover — 
the effects of different family types upon person. | 
ality structure and development. For example, 
irrespective of the economic and social level of a 
given family, a configuration in which an only © 
male child is strongly dependent upon the mother, © 
and in which the father is openly hostile and 
deeply rejective toward the child, frequently 


tends to produce an almost classic type of “acting- 


out” neurotic behavior, often an accompanying © 
condition or prelude to delinquent and criminal 
activity. The late Frank Flynn and the writer 


have attempted to classify these recurrent pat- 
terns of family behavior and their delinquent- 


producing effects upon children in their recent 
volume on delinquency. This kind of investigation, — 
it appears, is a particularly promising field of 


research for the future. 


Situational factors.—Situational research is 


concerned with the analysis of immediately pre-— 


senting situations, and their recurrence, which 
may incite the vulnerable and psychologically and 


culturally predisposed individual to crime. Many — 


susceptible and criminally-prone individuals do 


not commit crimes because the immediately com- 
pelling situation does not present itself. As Lucien - 


Bovet has put it, every society has its “shock 
troops” of delinquents and lawbreakers who are — 


in reserve and ready to break the law, provided 


the proper set of circumstances presents itself. 
The study of such provocative circumstances — 
constitutes the basis for this type of investigation. © 

Although there is always a danger in tending 
to oversimplify the various fields of research, it ‘ 
may be helpful nevertheless to note the major — 
emphasis which each one of these fields tends to — 
express. The study of cultural and subcultural — 
factors tends to reveal the kinds of crime which — 
are produced in a given area and the groups most © 
likely to commit them. Psychogenic factors, on the — 
other hand, tend to isolate those individuals most — 
likely to commit crimes. Social and structural — 
factors shed light upon the types of families and — 
special groups most commonly associated with © 
criminal behavior at a given time, while situa — 
tional analysis enables us to detect the kinds of © 
compelling social circumstances to which certain — 
vulnerable individuals are particularly susceptible. — 
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Where Are We Moving Today? 
There are many heartening signs in human 


relations research today. Our techniques are 
\ becoming far more precise and we are slowly 
- learning the value of interdisciplinary thinking, 
- that is, thinking which coordinates the work of 
_ various specialists from a variety of fields in their 
_ attack upon the common problems of crime causa- 


tion and criminal behavior. 

What we have not learned as yet, although 
certain limited promising beginnings can be seen, 
is how to develop common methods of thinking 
about these problems. It is not enough for the 


_ psychiatrist, the sociologist, the psychologist, and 
_ the anthropologist to pool their several findings. 


This represents merely a partial beginning. What 
we must learn to do is to develop new concepts in 


_ which all of these specialized disciplines can 


develop a unified frame of reference, or an inte- 
grated point of view. Such a comprehensive and 


- integrated view will open up new vistas of re- 


search and will enable us to “see life clearly and 


” to see life whole,” to paraphrase Matthew Arnold. 


The work of the individual specialists which 
appears to ke most promising, however, is moving 
in this direction. For one thing, we have learned 


to value the significance of the so-called “negative 
_ case.” That is, we are no longer interested solely 
- in why certain individuals or groups are adversely 


affected by a given set of social and psychological 
conditions. We are likewise interested in learning 


_ why the converse is also true—why certain indi- 


viduals or groups are not affected by the same or 


similar circumstances. 


This emphasis upon the so-called “negative 


. case,” as the researcher calls it, makes us far 
_ more wary of the older and traditional statistical 
_ devices. Such procedures, irrespective of how 
_ ingenious, consist largely of mere tabulations, are 
- essentially descriptive and not explanatory and, 
_ in the long run, tell us very little about what we 
_ really want to find out—the causes of crime. It is 
_ to be hoped that this traditional type of statistical 
_ bookkeeping or audit, although still helpful in 
_ enabling us to gain a crude picture and to guide 
_ certain aspects of public policy, will increasingly 
_ become augmented and supplemented by funda- 
_Mmental research. As a matter of course, public 
_ agencies, whether they be parole boards or proba~ 
. _ tion agencies, must begin to examine hypotheses 
_ and seek for plausible and far-reaching answers 
_ for the problems of human motivation, control, 
and deterrence. 
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The realization that criminal behavior consists 
of a variety of factors, operating in combination, 
is helping to push the frontiers of our research in 
challenging new directions. The work so auspi- 
ciously begun by Professor Sutherland in his 
analysis of types of crime as separable, but inte- 
grated, units of behavior, are now being developed 
by Marshall Clinard and others, is not only 
theoretically stimulating but should eventually 
prove practical and useful in the treatment and 
control of criminal behavior. This view, which 
indicates that a given form of crime, such as car 
theft, operates selectively in certain environments, 
developing a modus operandi of its own, with its 
own “occupational outlook,” skills, traditions, and 
values, and which selectively recruits certain types 
of individuals as its operatives, reveals dramat- 
ically the widespread and intricate tendrils of 
crime. Criminal activity of a certain type, a sort 
of self-enclosed entity by itself, is seen as a kind 
of natural outgrowth emerging from a large 
number of reinforcing social conditions. 

This type of research insight, in its recognition 
of the integral unity of behavior patterns, wheth- 
er they be law-abiding or law-breaking, suggests 
the importance of discovering types of operations 
and types of criminal operators. Thus, we are 
slowly moving into an area where we may tenta- 
tively begin to develop a “typology” of delinquency 
and crime, i.e., a classification of integrated 
behavior-forms which characterize certain types 
of criminally-prone individuals, as well as recog- 
izable environmental configurations which pro- 
duce and are related to such personalities. In this 
respect, the work of Hewitt and Jenkins, despite 
certain methodological shortcomings, appears 
promising in their study of the “fundamental 
patterns of maladjustment.” These investigators 
have attempted to isolate related groupings of 
psychological characteristics for different cate- 
gories of delinquent youth. Further, they have 
shown how such personal syndromes relate to 
specific familial and environmental configurations 
which, in functioning in coordinated and rein- 
forcing patterns, facilitate the development of 
such antisocial personality types. It should be 
noted that in research such as this, one sees both 
facets of the coin, the individual and the social 
in their complex structures, as well as their 
interrelationships. Albert J. Reiss tends to move 
in the same direction in attempting to relate a 
whole series of what he terms “social correlates” 

(structure of the home, parental relations, family 
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mobility, physical characteristics of the home, 
features of the neighborhood, relationship to 
companions, school performance, truancy, etc.) to 
carefully ascertained delinquent types of person- 
ality. Although this road is just being charted, it 
holds out hope for the future when the trained 
capacity to use such categories should enable the 
diagnostician and therapist to piece together an 
entire picture of the “life-space” of the individual 
in its several dimensions. At the present time, 
this can be said to be simply a hope, although a 
hope which may be considerably closer to real- 


By RoBERT L. SUTHERLAND, PH.D. 
Director, The Hogg Foundation for Mental Hygiene, University of Texas 


could draw and snap as quickly as anyone in 
the gang. Not that knife fighting was a daily 
occurrence; simply that carrying a “good knife” 
had become a custom of the gang. It was handy in 
case of “emergency.” 

With Tom it was a little different. He belonged 
to the gang and talked big in their presence but 
never could be found if real danger came. 

Instead, he used his knife as a bullying weapon 
on smaller “punks.” He loved to overtake a little 
boy or girl, snap his knife, and force the child 
against a wall, using the words and techniques of 
a bully but so far stopping short of physical harm. 


Te LEARNED to use a switch-blade early. He 


Delinquency, Simple and Complex 


What kind of a person is Tom and what kind of 
a delinquent is he about to become? To the extent 
that he learned his antisocial ways through the 
gang, he is a cultural delinquent. He has simply 
taken over the ways of a subculture, of a small 
group within a larger society. He has acquired 
cultural patterns indigenous to a particular neigh- 
borhood. He has become adjusted to a social world, 
is governed by its incentives and controls, and is 
unmindful that the subculture is at odds with the 
larger community. 

Viewing him in this way, one would have some 
difficulty proving that Tom is mentally ill. He is 
hale, hearty, vigorous, adjusted to his peers, to 
their aspirations, their folkways of living, and 
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Delinquency and Mental Health 


ization than is ordinarily believed to be possible. 
The proper use of research findings in the area 

of criminal causation, irrespective of how effec. 

tive, will ultimately depend upon a form of mass_ 


enlightenment and education. As in the case of so s 
many other good things, however, this mass oh 
enlightenment will have to begin at home, among’ nae 
ourselves, and especially among those who are © ee 
responsible for the development of correctional | ist 
policy. When this happy day arrives, and not of 
until then, we may begin to think of the field of ' 
correction as truly a profession. 
cu 
on 
we 
the 
ot] 
me 
of 
their system of reward. In turn, their behavior 
reflects the culture of an area. The youth were | 
born into this culture; they did not create it them- d sti 
selves. A newer and broader-than-usual definition | ar 
of mental health would have to be developed to de 
classify Tom and his associates as mentally ill. | of 
These generalizations about Tom are not quite’ ad 
accurate. Earlier he was described as learning the of 
skills of the gang, but managing to be absent when | P 
danger loomed. In time, the gang would discover | 
this latent yellow streak and either cast him out | la 
or threaten him into compliance. 
At the moment, therefore, he is a fringe person, — ie 
identified with the gang but potentially inadequate ot 
in his adjustment to its standards. At the same | , 
time he has shown a sneaking, indirect form of |) p; 
behavior which the gang itself would not condone, a hs 
if it knew about it. He singles out “little punks” 7 b 
to intimidate. He has come close to sadistic acts. — ¢l 


This behavior suggests a sense of inadequacy or 
of emotional factors even more complex. Rebellion j 
against a parent complicated by other sexual and ~ 
interpersonal problems are often found to be basic _ 
in such cases, but full clinical studies would be § 
needed for an accurate appraisal. a 

According to society, Tom was a delinquent © 
when he followed the gang. According to the gang, — 4 
he was delinquent when he set out on pathological » 
conduct of his own. Is he also mentally ill, in 
either instance or both? 
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Mental Health Broadly Defined 


Marie Jahoda’ has given a definition of mental 
") health broad enough to cover both Toms. His 
$") technical language paraphrased would read: 
0) mental health is the condition of the personality 
8') which includes active adjustment to meet and 
8 |) overcome problems, a maintence of inner stability, 
€) even when faced with new conditions, and a real- 
al | istic judgment of the world in which we live and 
of ourselves as a part of that world. 


The first Tom is mentally ill only on the last 
~ count. If he were adjusted to his gang and its 
» culture, he would fail Dr. Rose’s measuring stick 
only because the subculture and its members 
would be seen as unrealistic (and antisocial) by 
the larger community. 

_ The second Tom would be mentally ill on two 
_ other counts as well. He is failing in his adjust- 
ment to his peer group and has shown signs 
of emotional confusion and instability. 


Ecology of Delinquency 


Cultural delinquents often seem easier to under- 
n- | stand. Dr. Clifford Shaw has studied the ecology 
m | and the cultural patterns of delinquency for three 
to| decades. His statistical data show that high rates 
_ of delinquency are correlated with high rates of 
te adult crime, desertion in family life, and low rates 
he of home ownership, church membership, and 
participation in community affairs. 
er While these correlated factors are still found 
ut _) largely in the low economic or slum areas, there 
_) are interesting variations. Some settlement houses 
‘ | and other group work agencies have formed a 
’ | subculture within a slum area which is relatively 
te __ stable and free of delinquency. On the other hand, 
ne) some of the “better neighborhoods” of a city have 
of | produced adolescents who engage in reckless be- 
ie,» havior opposed by family, church, and school. The 
s” | behavior takes on the characteristics of gang or 
ts. clique life with the patterns becoming established 
or — and accepted by a subgroup. While the parents 
on » are alarmed by the control of the clique and the 
nd | gang, they shield their youth from police action 


when serious delinquencies occur. 


Even though cultural delinquency is manifest 
4 at various levels among the social classes of a 
nt | community, it is still far more prevalent in the 
ig, — ecological areas of low income and of deteriorating 
al property values. 
in | 


1 Marie Jahoda, “Toward a Social Psychology of Mental Health, 
chapter 36 in Mental Health and Mental Disorder, edited by Arnold M. 
. (See pp. 558-566) New York: W. W. Norton and Company, 1955. 
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On the other hand, emotional delinquency 
reflecting maladjustment in one’s relations with 
his group can be found at all levels of society. 

The anthropologist and sociologist study the 
former type. They can describe the delinquent 
subgroup, its culture, its controls, its specialized 
vocabulary, its punishments and rewards, its 
methods of inducting the new into membership, 
and its relations to other groups, just as if they 
were observing a tribal society in Africa or the 
social folkways and mores of the elite “400” in the 
upper class of a modern city. 

The psychiatrist, psychoanalyst, clinical psycho- 
logist, and psychiatric caseworker have concepts 
and tools for analyzing the causal factors in the 
“emotional delinquent.” Child guidance clinics 
may receive a few such cases at an early stage. 
Residential treatment centers for emotionally 
disturbed children handle a tiny percentage of the 
total problem. While both types of delinquency can 
be thought of as manifestations of mental ill 
health, if the broad definition of Dr. Rose is used, 
the latter type with its emotional mixups is 
traditionally of special concern :to the mental 
hygienist. 


More Knowledge Than We Use 


If 30 years ago Dr. Clifford Shaw knew so much 
about the causes of cultural delinquency and if 
child guidance clinics have also studied the 
emotional problems of children for 30 years, why 
does society still seem so baffled by the causes of 
delinquency, alarmed at its increase in rates, and 
seemingly impotent to check the trend? 

The answer is mostly that we have more know- 
ledge than we use or more than we want to pay 
for using. Dr. Shaw has been a consultant to 
community demonstration projects which have 
reduced delinquency in an area. These are costly 
undertakings, requiring community and group 
workers of great skill and involving facilities and 
changes of considerable cost. The loss to society 
in money and lives in high delinquency areas has 
not shocked the public enough to cause us to take 
the action which is known and needed. 

Likewise, in the area of more emotionally deter- 
mined behavior problems, child guidance clinics 
and residential treatment centers are costly. Few 
communities can afford the former and few states 
the latter. Furthermore, behavior problems are 
often well advanced by the time even a preventive 
clinic sees the child and his parents. 


The School and Delinquency Prevention 


Still broader approaches which will reach chil- 
dren at earlier ages are the present hope. — 

The schools are such an agency. Increasingly, 
teachers are recognizing how to observe the emo- 
tional needs and problems of children. Such un- 
derstanding does not come easily. Dr. Daniel 
Prescott? has developed inservice training tech- 
niques to “help teachers understand children.” 
Dr. James L. Hymes, Jr., has been working in 
teacher training institutions toward a similar 
goal. His recent book titles suggest his interests, 
A Child Development Point of View (1955) and 
Behavior and Misbehavior (1955). 

Many other educators have regarded the emo- 
tional life of children as their business. In fact, it 
is now the rule rather than the exception for 
teacher training institutions to stress the study 
of the emotional needs and behavioral problems 
of children. One center developed group therapy 
sessions for the teachers in training themselves, 
recognizing that a basic understanding of children 
comes after one has an understanding of himself. 
Introducing practice teaching at an earlier stage 
in the education of teachers has been another 
approach. Closer supervision of practice teaching 
by persons grounded in the mental health ap- 
proach is now regarded as essential. 

The real test comes when the teacher begins 
his employment in a local school. Are the morale 
of the staff and the leadership of the administra- 
tion such as to cause teachers generally to be 
interested in the developmental problems of chil- 
dren? Does the school provide staff members who 
can work with parents, at the same time as class- 
room teachers are educating their children? Do 
the school trustees provide funds for continuous 
inservice training of teachers? 

The schools also need some personnel on their 
own staffs, specialized in mental health work. The 
visiting teacher or school social worker has a 2 
years’ masters degree in casework in addition to 
certification and experience in classroom teaching. 
He becomes a valuable consultant to the other 
teachers in understanding background factors in 
the life of a child and in working with parents 
and community agencies in dealing with a pro- 
blem. 

The school counselor helps the teacher by 
interpreting test results on the child’s ability, 
interests, and deviations. He also helps develop 


? Daniel Prescott, Helping Teachers Understand Children. Washington, 
D.C.: American Council on Education. 
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remedial programs for the child when this is 1 


indicated. He often works directly with the child 
in a counseling relationship to help the child 


clarify his own goals and realize his own abilities, © 

Since mental health is a part of health and both © 
are related to behavior, the school nurse plays a — 
key role in detecting emotional problems early © 
and in working with teachers and parents in a © 
combined health and educational approach to the — 


child’s development. 
A Mental Health Team in School 


The first specialist to stress mental health in © 
many schools was the person once called the — 
“parent educator,” who now bears the more> 
modern and complicated title of “teacher and 
adults in home and family life education.” This | 
teacher, employed by the public schools, devotes 


his or her full time in organizing discussion 


groups with parents and, through other educa- — 
tional methods, helping parents join with teachers © 


in basing their work with children upon scientific 
knowledge of the processes of human growth and 
development. 


In a few schools, these specialists and the - 


teachers have learned how to work together as a 
team. They have demonstrated how pupil person- 


nel services and group teaching can reinforce one | 


another in a total mental health emphasis. But it 
cannot be total without community forces also 
being taken into account. 

The public is just beginning to allow and to help 


the schools to function as a part of the community. — 


School leaders increasingly are included on city 
planning commissions and serve on boards of 
health and welfare agencies. Recreation workers 


in the city and in the schools are cooperating. They — 


are helping children become identified with com- 
munity play groups of a social and not delinquent 
nature. 

In several communities the schools are joining 
with other sources of support to maintain a child 


guidance clinic. Case conferences involving clinic © 
and school staff members help all personnel gain — 
a deeper understanding of the mental health needs © 


of children. Through intensive study of cases they 
also discover the family and community condi- 
tions which need to be improved. 


Probation workers, social workers in family ; 


agencies, and welfare organizations are also an 


important part of the total effort. Here, too, an j 
adequate program of prevention, early treatment, — 
and all out corrective work would require more © 
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serious support than most communities have 
found it possible to give. 


The Church and Youth Problems 
Churches are now developing new means of 


| dealing in a preventive way with youth problems. 


The importance of small group relations to youth 
has been the keynote of replanning the churches’ 
young peoples’ work. Volunteer and employed 
leaders of youth are now receiving special train- 
ing in group process and in family relations. 
Field trips, work camp experiences, and com- 
munity welfare projects are giving many young 
people new group experiences under religious 
auspices. 

A few churches have also sensed their respon- 
sibility in dealing with the more serious emotional 
problems. Several large churches employ psychi- 
atric help. Others have full time marriage 
counselors, and still more now expect the minister 
or associate minister to have special training in 
counseling. Most of the seminaries are introduc- 
ing courses in counseling and are providing in- 
ternship experiences as a part of the regular 
curriculum. 

Vocational guidance and character education 
are also a part of the program in some churches. 
Union College in Schenectady, New York, has 
provided consultants to numerous churches which 
want to reorganize their entire youth program. 
Many churches have even sent delegations of 
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youth to Union College in order that they might 
benefit from a testing program designed to help 
them choose their life work. There are many 
other new developments which suggest that 
churches are awakening to the need of sound 
psychological approaches in their work with 
young people. 


Parents as Mental Health Workers 


Parents, themselves, are joining with home 
making and other teachers in recognizing their 
key role in the chain of cooperating forces which 
influence the development of children and youth. 

The National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
and the General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
have long stressed stable family life as the under- 
girding for mental health in children. State, 
district, and local levels of these and other groups 
are carrying out a similar emphasis in their study 
and action programs. 

The mental health point of view confirms, then, 
that no easy panacea is possible. Cooperative 
effort, devotion to higher standards of preparation 
for teachers and other professional personnel, 
the development of special facilities and preven- 
tion programs, and a willingness to pay the cost: 
now to avoid the loss of human life later—these 
characterize the complexity of a long-range pro- 
gram of delinquency prevention through the 
application of mental health principles. 


Emotional growth requires a soil of satisfactory interpersonal relation- 
ships with parents, siblings, playmates, teachers, and other contacts. The 
need for love, affection, and the feeling of being wanted or being a part of 
the group must be met if the individual is to enjoy good mental health. The 
anxiety created by frustration in satisfying this need appears to be respon- 
sible for the development of undesirable personality traits, various mental 
disorders, and even physical diseases. Thus the present generation has re- 
discovered an ancient hygiene: Love thy neighbor as thyself. 


—MICHAEL J. PEScoR, M.D. 
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Effects of State Training School Programs 
on Juvenile Delinquents 


By F. GORDON PLEUNE, M.D. 
Department of Psychiatry, University of Rochester 


and the unceasing flow of lay and profes- 

sional literature have made restatements of 
it seem superfluous or even somewhat disagree- 
able to the frayed nerves of a worried public. Nor 
is it necessary to emphasize the conspicuous lack 
of success so far in treatment. Harris Peck! has 
pungently summarized this: “Up to now (our 
efforts in delinquency) might be described ... as 
an attempt to arrest a national conflagration, fed 
by human and social wastage, with thimbles of 
therapeutic waters and a program of prevention 
which seems largely to consist of cleaning up the 
dead ashes so they will not litter up our com- 
munity landscape.” 

Comparatively little is written by psychiatrists 
about the special problems of our state training 
schools for juvenile delinquents, where the largest, 
most difficult group of cases is being handled day 
by day. This is partly because institutional work 
is difficult and unattractive to most psychiatrists. 
The atmosphere is not conducive to research nor 
to careful effective psychotherapeutic work. The 
psychiatric staff is usually a token force trying to 
keep abreast of a continuous flood of patients, 
none of which can be given the time and study 
they deserve. The realities of public institutional 
life are often discouraging, for not only the 
psychiatrist, but every staff member faces con- 
stant pressure to keep up with the daily routine 
and with new problems that demand immediate 
attention. These must be dealt with in the frame- 
work of stringent budgets and limited resources 
of manpower, which creates inexorable pressure 
toward a machine-like routine in which practical 
necessity or expediency outweighs the desirable 
and ideal. In 1953 a New York State Supreme 
Court justice, the Honorable Francis Bergan, said 
of the treatment of delinquency and crime, “In no 
other field of human knowledge is there a wider 
discrepancy between what is accepted as desirable 


Ts MAGNITUDE of the delinquency problem 


1 “Psychodynamics of Child Delinquency, Further Contributions. 
Round Table,” American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 25: 288-272, 1953. 

2 Frederick A. Moran Memorial Institute on Delinquency and Crime 
and St. Lawrence University, Canton, New York, 1953. 


and worthwhile and what is actually done in — 


practice.” 


This opinion is shared by the author, who has _ 


worked as psychiatric consultant 1 day per week 


for 5 years at the New York State Training School — 


for Delinquent Boys at Industry, New York. Dur- 


ing this time over 1,000 court-committed children © 
from 9 to 16 years old have been interviewed at — 
least once. Some were studied in more detail in — 
case discussions with their cottage staff, instruc- | 
tors, and administrative personnel. Six boys have 


been seen weekly for an hour and a half in a group 


therapy meeting from September 1955 to the pre- — 
sent writing. These experiences, along with many 
informal contacts throughout the institution, 


provide the background for this discussion. My 
purpose is to examine the structure and opera- 
tional methods of training schools from a psychol- 
ogical point of view. 


Lag in Translating Knowledge Into Action 
I feel that despite the rapid growth of scientific 


knowledge about human behavior in the past few — 


decades, and despite the remarkable interest and 


acceptance by the general public of modern — 
psychiatric concepts, there continues to be a — 
distressing lag in translating this knowledge into 

action at the level of institutional practice. While _ 


many institutions have subscribed to certain 


psychiatric protocol, the application of psychiatry _ 
is too often intellectual and theoretical. Psychiat- | 


ric diagnoses, discussions, and recommendations 
at administrative levels are much more frequent 
than effective use of psychiatric knowledge in the 
daily interaction between delinquent child and 
institutional staff. There is a tenacious persistence 
of traditional patterns which often are ineffective 
at best, if not actually destructive to hopes of 
therapeutic success with delinquent children. 


From the very beginning the training school — 


has a most difficult problem. The frame of mind 
in which most children arrive is not an auspicious 
one for beginning treatment. Many of them are 


repeated offenders with chronic, well-entrenched — 
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delinquent patterns who have been rejected by 
their communities and families, having failed in 
other treatment plans in guidance clinics, foster 
homes, or private institutions. They are commit- 
ted because they are not wanted or cannot be 
handled anywhere else. At the other extreme 
are mild, minimal offenders—committed on the 
theory that forceful, quick action will avoid future 
trouble. Occasionally there are hasty, ill-advised 
commitments resulting from a wave of indignant 
“set tough” policy after some especially shocking, 
well-publicized juvenile crime. Very frequently 
other circumstances over which the child has no 
control, such as desertion, illness or delinquency 
in his parents, may precipitate commitments that 
seem to him an unlucky and undeserved mishap. 
The usual beneficent assurance by the court that 
commitment is for his benefit is viewed with 
cynical disbelief as another piece of adult 
hypocrisy. Almost without exception they see the 
training school as a punitive agency, so that fear, 
distrust, and anger predominate in their conscious 


feelings. It is my reluctant opinion that too often 
the training period does little to change this mood, 
and that sometimes the institutional experience 
strengthens their preexisting feeling that adult 
society is harsh, unfriendly and lacking in real 
understanding. 


Chronic Delinquency Not Helped by 
Punishment-Discipline Approach 


Historically, society has been much more con- 


cerned with their outward behavior than with 


_ their inner problems. Its attitude has been 


_ primarily authoritative, with emphasis on disci- 


t pline, suppressive control, and forceful training. 


Training schools were established a century ago 
on the premise that delinquencies are “wrongful 
acts” by children who need “social and moral 


_ training and discipline” in order to “master their 


evil propensities.”* This concept has permeated 
our entire judicial and correctional structure for 
centuries, and only recently is there a reluctant, 


3 slow awakening to the fact that the punishment- 


discipline approach is an inadequate, bankrupt 
policy. Modern psychiatric knowledge has made 
impressive contributions toward understanding 
that socially deviant behavior is usually not a 
matter of stubborn disobedience or conscious 


* 29,000 Boys—Centennial State Agricultural and Industrial School 
1849-1949, Industry, New York, 1949. 

‘“The Neurotic Character,” International Journal of Psycho- 
Analysis, 11: 292, 1980. 


intention and choice to do wrong. In 1931 Franz 
Alexander wrote 


We owe to psychoanalysis the fact that we are now 
able to approach the crude asocial behaviour of these 
people without the usual evaluative, i. e. condemnative 
attitude, but with a sense of medical understanding to 
which we are accustomed in dealing with neurotic or 
organic symptoms. Their conduct arises from uncon- 
scious motives which are not directly accessible to their 
conscious personality. This fact justifies the contention 
that on principle such an individual is afflicted in his 
conduct in the same manner or sense that the man who 
has a neurotic or an organ complaint is afflicted with 
his symptom. Admonition, encouragement, or punish- 
ment coming from the environment is as useless as his 
own resolution, “I am beginning a new life tomorrow”; 
and his resolution is as useless as would be the attempt 
to cure oneself of diabetes by one’s own will power. The 
impossibility of overcoming the tendency to act out 
reurotic impulses by a conscious effort of will, even 
when the tendency is condemned by the individual 
himself (and it might be added, by society), is the 
characteristic which it has in common with organic 
and neurotic conditions. . . . We are still accustomed 
to consider disease as something independent of the 
conscious will of the individual, as a vis a major which 
the sick person must endure. On the other hand, we 
are also accustomed to hold the personality of the 
individual accountable for all his apparently conscious 
acts, making exception only for those acts which are 
performed in a state of clouded consciousness (as, for 
instance, in paragraph 51 of the German Criminal 
Code). It is difficult to hold a man responsible for his 
gastric ulcer; it is much eaiser, as the experience of 
the war has shown us, to hold a man responsible for 
his hysterical symptom; and still easier to blame a man 
for his irresponsibility, his gambling and his incapacity 
to engage in serious work. To have the right to consider 
such people pathological, we should have to extend and 
redefine considerably our concept of disease. 


This concept has gained increasing acceptance, 
so that now it is quite commonplace to speak of 
chronic delinquency as an illness. But it seems 
extraordinarily hard for society to proceed 
logically from this point toward more appropriate 
procedures in handling the problem. With our 
minds we profess to understand that delinquent 
children suffer from a disorder that needs special 
skillful treatment, but the attitude and actual 
behavior toward them in courts and training 
schools is still very much authoritarian and 
moralistic. Despite knowing they are psychologi- 
cally troubled and in need of emotional support, 
personal guidance, and gratification, our training 
school programs are fundamentally disciplinary 
and demanding. The regime is characterized by 
forceful imposition of controls and insistent 
demand for conformance. We expect certain 
standards and deprive or punish when these stand- 
ards are not met. We seem to emphasize the 
parental right and duty to enforce correct behav- 
ior, neglecting the other aspect of the parental 
role to help the child achieve this goal. Or else we 
mistakenly consider the academic, the vocational, 
and working assignments as the help which should 
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ensure success in life—forgetting that it is the 
satisfaction of emotional needs in interpersonal 
contacts which enables children to become mature 
adults. 

In my experience with 1,000 committed chil- 
dren, over 70 percent show clinically significant 
emotional pathology. About 15 percent have overt 
neurotic symptoms (mainly phobias, enuresis, 
sleep disturbances, headaches, dizziness, and 
various somatic anxiety symptoms) ; 2 or 8 per- 
cent show prepsychotic symptoms—usually para- 
noid delusional trends, disorganized temper tan- 
trums, and anxiety attacks. The remainder, over 
50 percent, were diagnosed as neurotic character 
disorders of various types. Usually a systematic 
history is available from the community agency or 
court, which describes the child’s life experiences 
and interpersonal relationships and helps to give 
a better understanding of his social behavior. 
Unfortunately, scientific psychology essentially 
ceases here. The means for an effective, skillful 
psychotherapeutic approach to the problems that 
have been defined does not exist, and the child is 
per force turned over to a traditional “training 
process” whose aim is to alter his external behav- 
ior more than to heal his internal sickness. With 
grim determination to make good citizens out of 
delinquent children, the school tries to thrust upon 
them the characteristics of good citizens— 
obedience, courtesy, respect for law, education, 
discipline, and work. Whatever its theoretical 
intentions or claims may be, it seems to me the 
training school regime in practice assumes that 
forcing a child to act like a normal person will 
cause him to become one; that delinquent children 
can and should respond to training like ordinary 
children do; and that correct behavior, no matter 
how it is achieved, is the training school’s proper 
goal—an end in itself. The focus is on the external 
behavior—the symptom, which is vigorously at- 
tacked and suppressed—while the underlying ill- 
ness, although acknowledged, is relatively unat- 
tended. This is in some ways comparable to giving 
icepacks and aspirin to a patient with fever while 
ignoring the disease that causes it. One must 
admit that this is better than nothing, and that 
sometimes illnesses become inactive or get better 
without anything more than suppressive sympto- 
matic measures. This often happens with delin- 
quents—especially with children who are called 
“normal delinquents.” This group, which in my 


5 “Psychodynamics of Child Delinquency, Further Contributions, 
a Table,” 1958. American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 25: 288- 
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experience is a minority, consists of reasonably . 
normal, psychologically undamaged children who 
are amenable to the imposition of authoritative 
control and can be “taught a lesson.” Like an ~ 


emotionally adequate soldier in the Army, they — 


can successfully adapt to and benefit from tradi- — 
tional methods of vigorous discipline and training, 


In this type of child the training school often © 


succeeds in providing what the family and com. 
munity did not—a respect for and acceptance of 
society’s restrictions and demands. But for the 


larger group of psychologically sick, “true” delin- — 
quents, the present approach in our training 
schools is unscientific, very often ineffective, and — 


sometimes detrimental. 


True Delinquency Does Not Occur Without 
Disturbed Interpersonal Relationships 


There are confusion, controversy, and multiple 
points of view as to the causes and proper treat- 
ment of delinquency. The origin, life history, and 
eventual outcome of the “delinquent process” is 
a vast and complicated story. Peck Schmideberg, 


Kanner, and others® emphasize that delinquency © 
is not a clinical psychological entity, but rather — 
a symptom complex with multiple determinants— — 
a many-sided process from both etiological and — 
therapeutic standpoints. Cultural and socioeco- | 
nomic factors combine in varying degrees with © 
internal emotional disturbance deriving from — 
faulty interpersonal relationships to provide a — 


bewildering array of considerations. Those with 


sociological orientation emphasize the effect of — 


poor education, substandard economic status, 
crime movies, comics, drugs, and other social evils. 
While these things are unquestionably of impor- 
tance, it seems to me that their influence is in- 
direct and secondary. They promote, but in my 
opinion do not create the pathological process. 
Like a culture medium which nurtures but cannot 
conceive germs that grow within it, certain cultur- 
al and socioeconomic conditions foster the growth 
of delinquency. What I have called “true” delin- 
quency, however, is spawned in interpersonal 
relationships and not by bad literature, poverty, 
or other characteristics of social and cultural 
environment. This is not philosophic reductionism, 
an attempt to reduce the entire problem of delin- 


quency to a matter of psychopathology and — 
psychotherapy. Such a point of view would be just — 


as one-sided and ineffectual as the present over- 


emphasis on morality and discipline. Nevertheless, — 
in my experience the conclusion is inescapable that — 
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true delinquency does not occur without disturbed 


' interpersonal relationships. This is the continuing 


source of trouble and improvement of this basic 
pathology in the sine qua non of successful treat- 
ment. Failing this, our program of enforced mo- 
rality, education, and discipline builds a flimsy 
structure without foundation, which sooner or 
later tends to collapse. 

In varing degrees all truly delinquent children® 
_ have experienced a lack of constructive, depend- 
_ able loving relationships or they have experienced 


- an excess of destructive aggression in their rela- 


of 
8, 
S, 


- tionships with parent figures. Usually this patho- 
genic condition must have been fairly continuous 


and severe before a truly delinquent pattern ap- 
_ pears. It happens when a child has suffered so 
much emotional injury that his personality is 
dominated by anger, fear, and distrust. He is 
intolerant of the tensions of social and inter- 
_ personal adjustment and he turns to, or remains 
; at, immature levels of instinct gratification. He 
seeks immediate tension-relieving pleasure in 
stealing, truancy, sadistic aggression, etc., and 
- seems to claim immunity from demands of reality. 
_ The most logical, effective way of treating a truly 

delinquent child is through creating a situation 
in which corrective interpersonal relationships 
can occur. This should be the primary focus of the 
_ institutional program. Unless the treatment period 
_ succeeds in arousing whatever capacity the child 
_has to feel admiration, respect, affection, and 

desire to identify with emotionally healthy adults, 
it achieves little more than an increased fear and 
dislike of authority. He may conform to an 
_authoritative program, but, as we so often see, it 
_is a transient, symptomatic change lasting only 
so long as forcible controls from outside himself 
are present. Everyone agrees that in handling 
_ most delinquent children a rather rigid control 
must be maintained—that firm, authoritarian 
_ supervision is both necesssary and therapeutically 
desirable. The training school realizes this and 
) properly provides it. But without the nourish- 
ment of emotionally gratifying experiences with 
. adults no child can develop a genuine acceptance 
of social requirements and a willingness to 
establish controls from within. If the treatment 
approach lacks therapeutic emotional experiences 
: and the commitment turns out to be an exercise 
_in enforced submission to impersonally applied 
demands, then it has not only failed, but has 


* Excluding cases of mental defect, organic brain damage and 
constitutional deficiencies. 
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committed a further aggression. It has fostered 
the distrust and disillusionment the child has al- 
ready experienced with adult society. There is an 
ancient admonition to the physician regarding his 
treatment of patients: Primum non nocere— 
“First of all, do nothing to harm.” An uncon- 
structive institutional experience may confirm a 
child’s feeling that adults demand obedience with- 
out providing emotional satisfaction in return and 
that his conflict with society is irreconcilable. 


Training Schools Urgently in Need 
of Improvement 


The remainder of this paper will briefly discuss 
some of the reasons for considering that our state 
training schools are in urgent need of improve- 
ment. Although this discussion deals mainly with 
negative factors and criticisms, it is not intended 
as an indictment of the particular institution 
where these observations were made. It is con- 
cerned with training school programs in general. 
In my opinion the New York State School at 
Industry is a good institution compared to others 
in its field. I have great respect and admiration 
for many sincere, capable members of its staff. 
These all-too-rare people, it seems to me, are 
faced with trying to perform major repairs on 
human lives without adequate therapeutic tools. 
They perform an enormously difficult task with 
limited resources and often with rather suprising 
success. 

Here at Industry are nearly 500 boys from 9 to 
16 years old, with an admission rate of about 350 
per year. They live in 20 cottages rather widely 
scattered over a large tract of land. Each cottage 
houses about 25 boys and is managed by one 
married couple during the day and one supervisor 
alone through the evening and night. Aside from 
school teachers, vocational instructors, clinic 
staff and maintenance employees with whom some 
of the boys work, the major role in treatment is 
played by these cottage parents and supervisors. 
It is they who have the most immediate and 
continuous contact, and therefore the greatest 
influence with the boys. The cottage staff faces 
these most difficult problems in abnormal human 
behavior without the benefit of previous formal 
education in personality problems, emotional 
illness, or treatment techniques. When one stops 
to think it over, this is really a striking situation. 
In no other field (excepting, perhaps, politics) 
do we even allow, much less hire, untrained people 
to do a vital job requiring special knowledge and 
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skill. In business, for example, or nursing or 
teaching one is not placed in a vital position until 
he has studied for years and demonstrated com- 
petence in the field. Surely the treatment of delin- 
quent children is an important and difficult task. 
Since it is intimately concerned with human emo- 
tions and behavior, some knowledge and ability 
in psychological matters would seem to be a basic 
requirement. Yet here we depend upon people 
with no specific preparation. Aside from whatever 
native skill they possess, they must learn the 
job. The entire cottage staff of about 130 is under 
the direction of four administrative heads whose 
days are already overfilled with administrative 
work aside from the burden of training and 
supervising the staff. As a result, the important 
problem of on-the-job training becomes largely 
a matter of irregular and fairly infrequent con- 
tacts. The only systematic educational program 
for cottage parents consists of five or six meetings 
a year in the evening when a majority of staff is 
free to attend on their off-duty time. Any other 
planned meetings or unscheduled individual con- 
tacts between cottage personnel and their senior 
staff are concerned with matters of administrative 
procedures and policies or advice and disposition 
of some immediate problem of behavioral malad- 
justment in the institution. None of these are 
specifically designed for education in psychological 
knowledge and technique, nor are they attended 
by a psychiatrist. 


Obstacles in Treatment 


Opportunities for the psychiatric clinic staff to 
participate in a clinical or educational role in the 
psychological life of the institution are so infre- 
quent as to preclude any coordinated program of 
psychotherapeutic education or supervision. There 
are many reasons for this, some of which are 
simple and obvious: The first is a matter of 
statistics. At present there are three full-time 
social workers (although the table for organiza- 
tion provides for five, there have never been more 
than four at any one time in the past 5 years), 
one full-time psychologist and one visiting psychi- 
atrist on 3 days of the week. This is the total 
professional psychiatric staff for an average 
census of nearly 500 boys with a yearly turnover 
of 70 to 75 percent. At each visit the psychiatrist 
must read the history, interview, and write 
opinions and recommendations on four or five new 
cases. This occupies essentially the whole day, 
leaving little time for consultative meetings with 
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clinic, cottage, or administrative staff, and no 
time at all for repeated treatment visits on any 


one case. The psychiatric attention given in these © 
routine single visits is necessarily hasty and — 


perfunctory—largely limited to diagnostic evalua- 
tion. The idea that professional psychotherapy 
exists at Industry is a complete misconception, 


yet many of the court commitment papers imply | 
and even directly state their expectation of such — 
treatment as they send increasing numbers of — 


emotionally disturbed boys to Industry. 


When a boy is not “adjusting” and disrupts — 


the standard cottage program, the staff turns to 
the psychiatric clinic. Urgent requests for advice 


and help usually result in referral to the three 


overburdened social workers for counseling. 


Nonconformance to the program often dictates — 
the choice of cases and demands the attention 
of the clinic more than psychiatric judgment as 
to which cases would be most amenable to 
counseling efforts. Meanwhile, the boys who do. 
conform and whose psychological problems are. 
therefore less obvious and troublesome command. 
less attention and are not individually worked 
with by anybody. A conservative estimate would 


be that 75 percent of cases proceed through their 
commitment term without any direct contact with 
psychiatric personnel except for the routine 
“intake” workup, and a brief interview called the 


“6-week review” to evaluate whether they are cor- 
rectly assigned in their program. The psychiatric | 
clinic is forced to expend most of its time in these 


routine nontherapeutic “workups” and in dealing 
with the disturbance-causing cases on a sort of 


stop-gap emergency basis. This is a relatively 
ineffectual therapeutic effort. It is treating the. 
program rather than the individuals. Even if it. 
were more plentiful, we must realize that treat- — 
ment in office interviews by psychiatric person — 
nel cannot substitute for treatment with the basic — 
framework of the institution’s structure and — 


program, i. e., in the cottages, shops, and school. 
A second obstacle to any effective cooperation 
between psychiatric and cottage staff is the 


inability to arrange meetings during the working d 
day. Because there are no replacements, because 


most of the house fathers have various daily jobs 


outside the cottage involving maintenance of the 


institution, while the housemothers are busy rut- 


ning the cottage household, they have to be contin © 
uously on duty. It is a very rare occurrence whet — 
any of them can or do come to the clinic for con — 
sultation. Somewhat less rarely a clinic staf 
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member may put aside his office schedule and 
travel out to a cottage for a discussion. This 
means, however, interrupting his own and the cot- 
tage parents’ work routine. This same difficulty 
contributes to the infrequency of contact between 
both cottage and clinic staff and the administra- 
tion for purposes of discussion and study beyond 
the routine business of running the institution. 
Lack of opportunity for learning through 


| mutual stimulation and discussion makes psycho- 
_ logical education and integration of staff well 
nigh impossible. It also fosters that greatest of all 


institutional problems—a feeling among the 
various departments of isolation, lack of status, 


- and loss of morale with dull resignation to the 


routine. 
Aside from lack of previous training, adequate 
supervision, and education on the job, a third 


and most important obstacle to the psychothera- 
peutic success of the training school is the very 
structure of the setting in which the cottage 
staff works. Average parents find it hard enough 
_ to supply three or four children with the emo- 


Fin 


_ tional gratification they need. It is humanly impos- 


_ sible for any two people to be adequate parent 
_ substitutes to 25 boys at one time. There cannot 
be the intimate contact, the personal warmth and 
guidance that every adolescent should have. Com- 
monsense knowledge tells us that delinquent chil- 
_ dren need this even more than normal ones—yet 
in institutional practice they get incomparably less 
of it. Close, affectionate relationships, with mutual 
_Yegard and freedom of emotional interaction 
_ between adult and child are at a minimum. When 


| 


25 active boys are in the same room with one 


_ adult, it is inherent in the nature of things that 


_ the adult must become more a controlling author- 
_ ity than a companion. This is especially true when 
_ the total indoor living area is small and congested. 
In cottages at Industry, for example, the total 

first floor space (living room, dining room, and 
kitchen) is 1,815 square feet. Including space 
_ occupied by tables and sundry furniture, each of 
the 25 boys has about 50 square feet—an area 5 
x 10 feet—to live in. The dormitory sleeping 
quarters total 1,089 square feet—an average 
space of 4 x 10 feet—in which to dress and sleep. 
Such physical compression promotes irritability 
and aggression, which requires additional re- 


a straint and regimentation. All the functions of 


 living—washing, eating, coming, and going, and 
_ even relaxing—must be done on signal, under 
| close supervision, and within rigid limits of be- 
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havior. Whereas the theoretical intention and 
claim of the cottage plan is to provide a construc- 
tive, corrective experience in family-like living, it 
becomes more like a prolonged exercise in group 
discipline. The cottage staff tends to be perceived 
as impersonal figures—proponents of discipline 
and reporters of conduct to higher levels from 
which a parole must be earned. Consider that the 
simple daily care and management of a household 
of 25 is a rather formidable task for any two 
parents even if the boys are normal cooperative 
ones. How much time and interest can a house- 
parent devote to understanding and guiding each 
one and how much can each boy feel that these 
houseparents are his personal helpers with an 
awareness of him as an individual with problems? 
The imperative need to maintain an orderly 
routine, and often a lack of psychological insight, 
result in a strong tendency to treat the child’s 
behavior entirely as a moral problem and to try 
to correct it by exerting more and more control, 
pressure and punishment, which often only 
worsens the situation. 


“You’ve Got To Stop This!” 


A case in point is one tall, healthy 15-year-old 
white boy who attended the weekly group therapy 
meetings. He is of average intelligence, but 
academically weak, having been in an institution 
from age 7 to 12 and changing schools frequently 
thereafter, as he was shifted between his separat- 
ed father and mother. For a year previous to com- 
mitment he lived with his mother and her Negro 
paramour in a large city where he encountered 
frequent ridicule and social rejection on this 
score. He is a fairly good-humored, but aggres- 
sive lad who has a considerable emotional invest- 
ment in his physical strength and ability to fight. 
This was his trademark among his peers, and he 
admitted it was an enjoyable relief of inner 
tension and boredom to have a fight. This had 
led him into frequent difficulty at his cottage 
where he was usually deprived of cigarettes, made 
to polish the floor, or physically punished by the 
cottage staff for his aggressiveness. His 8-month 
report was critical and he was considered “in need 
of further training.” This boy had been reticent 
but increasingly friendly in the group therapy 
sessions. In the 30th meeting the therapist asked 
him why he was so often in trouble with fighting. 
He replied with more emotion than he had ever 
shown before: “Cause I want to get my brains 
knocked out. I’m no good anyway. My mother 
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always said I was stupid. All I can do is fight.” 
Further discussion revealed how at the cottage 
one staff member in particular played into this 
neurotic self-destructive defense. The boy des- 
cribed how this man frequently said to him, 
“You’re a dumb jerk, R., you’re asking for it and 
unless you cut this out, some day you’re really 
going to get your block knocked off.” 

Instead of understanding and trying to help the 
feelings of unworthiness and depression mo- 
tivating this lad’s delinquent behavior, it was met 
with criticism, punishment, and a vigorously 
authoritarian demand, “You’ve got to stop this.” 
Such examples are not rare exceptions and could 
be cited many times over. If not typical they are 
at least much too frequent. Except in a few in- 
stances they are not due to sadistic aggression on 
the part of the staff. Rather, they reflect two basic 
deficiencies in training school programs: (1) Lack 
of therapeutic knowledge and a misguided idea 
that to enforce correct behavior is the substance 
of a training school’s function, and (2) a lack of 
sufficient treatment personnel and facilities to 
structure the program as a primarily therapeutic 
process instead of a working and living routine. 
With 25 boys to manage, the cottage staff is forced 
to give precedence to establishing a workable 
equilibrium rather than to a constructive, cor- 
rective emotional interaction with them as foster 
children. Life becomes largely a system of auto- 
matic rewards and punishments based on external 
behavior, with little attention to the motives and 
feelings underlying it. Privileges are granted or 
taken away on the basis of obedience or infrac- 
tions of rules. By being pressed into the service 
of group discipline and control, pleasurable activ- 
ities lose much of their capacities for fostering 
healthy, positive relationship with adult staff. 
They become automatic payments for having 
complied with regulations, a quite deperson- 
alized process in which there is little warmth or 
appreciation on either side. This promotes rather 
than cures their delinquency. It perpetuates and 
strengthens the main bastion of a delinquent 
child’s psychology which is that since adults take 
such authoritative charge of his behavior, since 
they completely control what is permitted and 
what is restricted, and will punish him when he 
transgresses, he need not feel guilt or take 
responsibility for his actions. He can continue as 
before to seek pleasure and avoid punishment—a 
repetition of the delinquent way of life he has 
already learned in dealing with adults in the past. 
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Lack of Training and Pressures of Work Result 
in Inability To Meet Individual Needs 


One of the striking features of delinquent 
psychology is a tenacious projective defense—an 
uncanny ability to perceive and emphasize in a- 
dults any qualities of inconsistency, injustice, and 
lack of regard for others of which the delinquent 
himself is guilty. This was especially evident in — 
the behavior of the six boys seen in group therapy © 
over a 10-month period. They show an almost 
insatiable need to criticize, to depreciate and ac- — 


cuse the staff of insensitiveness to their needs 


as individuals and failure to provide a considerate, — 


gratifying, understanding relationship. The ther- 
apist often realized with dismay that there is 
considerable reality to these claims. Oftentimes 
one is hard put to distinguish clearly between fact 


and fancy and to define wherein the claim is| 
irrational, for there is in truth a distressing| 
tendency to override therapeutic consideration of | _ 


the individual in favor of the needs of the group 


and the institution. The training school expects 


certain ethical and moral standards, yet its pro- 
gram does not tend to foster whatever capacity a 
boy has to develop a sense of individual worth and 
dignity. It offers little opportunity to make 
decisions and choices for himself and to have a 
voice in his problems in an atmosphere of toler- 
ance by his supervisors. This deadening of initia- 
tive and removal of responsibility for influencing 
his living conditions have an insidious and adverse 
effect in training school life. Unless someone has 


the time and the ability to relate to him with| 


understanding as well as authoritativeness, with 
helpfulness as well as demands, he can only g0 
on believing that the ideals and standards pro- 
pounded by the training school are an unreward- 
ing illusion. His pattern of projecting onto adults 
his own hostility remains unchanged, and he 
continues to evade any true sense of morality or 
motivation to acquire self responsibility. He 


provocatively forces authority figures to make him | 


do what they think is right and to prevent or 
punish him for what they think is wrong. It is 


their concern and burden, not his, and instead of | 
learning through constructive interrelationships — 
with cottage staff to establish controls within him-|— 
self, he becomes further entrenched in the need 


for continued imposition of controls from without. | 

Countless times in early group therapy meetings — 
when boys present problems or complaints of — 
injustice relating to cottage life, I have asked — 


whether they have discussed this with their — 
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_houseparents or supervisors. Invariably they 


respond with disdainful surprise or disbelief, as 
if it were naive or ridiculous to think that this 


_ was practical. They put forth many obstacles: 


(1) There is practically no time or place for 


_ private talks with cottage staff. They are always 
_ ina group and the staff member has to be tending 


to the group; 


(2) The staff has to treat every boy the same, 


anyway. They cannot individualize or grant 
_ special consideration for certain needs and wishes. 
_ (Every cottage staff member I have talked with 
confirms these two points) ; and 


(3) The boys fear being called “cheesers” if 


they attempt close, individual contact with staff. 


They feel it is not encouraged by the staff and will 
bring retaliation from their peers. 
On occasion, when boys have complained of 


injustice or mistreatment, I have offered to ar- 


range a meeting and go with them to talk out 
the problem with the staff member. They avoid 
this and openly fear that such frank approach 


would be resented by the staff member as insub- 


ordination and would directly or indirectly result 
in a disadvantage to themselves. Sometimes their 
reluctance is based on having misrepresented or 
exaggerated the facts to me, but on the one 
occasion when a boy did go with me to talk over 
a matter with his cottage staff, his fears were 
borne out. The discussion was accepted but 
resented, leaving him with the feeling that by 
voicing his opinions he had exposed himself to 


_ disapproval and suspicion. 


These are not good conditions to promote emo- 
tional and social growth. They leave untouched the 
typical delinquent’s feeling that since no one is 
really interested, helpful, and trustworthy any- 
way, he is justified in continuing his distrustful 
bitterness. An effective treatment process should 


_ hot only permit but should actively take initiative 


to show a child that when he is in trouble he can 


_ expect a helpful, inquiring, receptive attitude from 


adults—that he can approach them with con- 
fidence instead of fear. As yet, the training school 


_ program does not sufficiently provide this. Its 
insistent emphasis on behavior promotes expec- 
tation of punishment as the only outcome of 
failure in performance. Too often, upon leaving 
__ its program they are still unencumbered by love 
and gratitude, undeterred by anything except 
fear of deprivation and punishment. I should like 
to emphasize again that in most instances the 
'_qriticisms here expressed do not imply personal 
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failure or disinterest on the part of the staff. A 
large majority of them do try to provide some 
home and parentlike touches to relieve the de- 
pressing institutional routine. On holidays many 
houseparents spend extra hours and money from 
their own resources to provide an unusually good 
meal or to decorate the cottage and have a party. 
The administration solicits funds to provide 
Christmas gifts and occasional extra benefits for 
those boys who are financially destitute. It carries 
on an excellent physical and recreational activities 
program within the limits of its resources and is 
constantly striving to enlarge these. Boy scout 
activities, athletics, hobby crafts and, whenever 
possible, trips outside the institution in small 
groups to a circus, a movie, etc., are a constructive, 
useful part of the program. There is no lack of 
these typically American traditions. But physical 
exercise, recreation, and occasional benevolence 
are not therapy in themselves. They cannot pre- 
vent or repair the damage resulting from patho- 
logical, social, and personal relationships. 


Training Schools for Juvenile Offenders Must 
Be Psychotherapeutically Oriented 


It is my conviction that to be more successful, 
state training schools for juvenile offenders must 
become more psychotherapeutically oriented. To 
transform the time-honored training regime into 
a better treatment process would involve far- 
reaching and expensive changes. It would neces- 
sitate having much smaller treatment groups and 
larger numbers of cottage personnel with a basic 
psychological orientation and training who can 
function as therapists rather than as working 
employees with the additional duty of trying to 
curb delinquency. It would involve having a larger 
maintenance and service staff so that the cottage 
personnel could devote themselves primarily to 
therapeutic relationships and to educational and 
consultative work with an enlarged psychiatric 
clinic staff. 

It is realized that these are sweeping recom- 
mendations. It is a far cry from ideal recom- 
mendations to the pressing realities of the present. 
Those who have the burden of responsibility for 
administering and financing institutions such as 
Industry may impatiently call for something more 
“practical,” which usually means something that 
would not cost too much. There is evidence, how- 
ever, from other fields of scientific endeavor that 
good treatment, even though initially expensive, 
is practical and economically sound. Society has 
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been willing to provide enormous budgets for 
research and treatment of tuberculosis, polio, 
heart disease, and other disabling illnesses, with 
results that are generally considered worth while. 
It is possible that our present policy in treating 
delinquency is “penny wise and pound foolish.” 
Psychotherapeutic treatment is expensive, but it 
might in the long run cost no more than we now 
pay to protect ourselves from, to prosecute, and 
support in prisons many thousands of unre- 
juvenated boys and girls who now pass through 
our training schools. It is more economical to 
spend more in the beginning for good treatment 
than to take care of a person who does not get 
well for years and years afterward. It is some- 
times said that the value of a so-called “psycho- 
therapeutic approach” in training schools is 
doubtful since no one has proved it would produce 
a higher “success rate.” “Success” is a difficult 
thing to measure in this type of work. If it means 
future avoidance of courts and prisons, it may be 
true that present “success rates” would be no 
higher with psychotherapeutic techniques. Since, 
however, to my knowledge no training school has 
ever been able to really try it, there is equally no 
proof that “success” as measured by court sta- 
tistics would not be higher with a skillful psycho- 
therapeutic approach. In either case this type of 
debating misses the main point. It is somewhat 
comparable to arguing that since just as many 
children will survive by drinking only water and 
not milk, why go to the trouble and expense of 
providing milk. In the first place, it is a doubtful 
claim, but even if true the final product is not 
likely to be as healthy (and successful). In dealing 
with human behavior, success is not (or should 
not be) measured by legal statistics alone, but by 
the contribution our efforts have made to develop- 
ing a child’s capacities for healthy emotional and 
social growth—admittedly a difficult thing to 
tabulate statistically. 

In treating physical disease, if a type of therapy 
is scientifically sound, we do not hesitate to apply 
it because of knowing that in spite of it some 
patients will not recover. Nor do we make it 
conditional upon guarantees that the patient will 
never show the same symptom again. We consider 
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it an ethical responsibility to do the best that igs 
possible regardless. In this age of mental health 


that emotionally satisfying, constructive, inter- 


hygiene it would hardly seem necessary to prove © 


personal relationships are more vital than group © 


exercise, education, and discipline for the develop. | 
ment of a mature, nondelinquent personality. Our | 


training school programs should be refocused to 
emphasize repair of what psychological damage 
is reparable and to providing a better atmosphere 
for cultivating in its children whatever latent 


capacities they have for psychological growth. | 


Our present, so-called pratical, economical meth- 
ods are no bargain. There is no shortcut to 
developing good citizens and no substitute for 
good treatment. 


Summary and Conclusions 


Our state training schools are not meeting the 
treatment needs of a majority of our delinquent 
children. The authoritarian program of academic 
and vocational training and disciplined group 
living is suitable only for the minority of psycho- 
logically undamaged “‘normal]” delinquents. It does 
not sufficiently recognize and meet the needs of 
“true” delinquents, many of whom not only fail to 
improve, but may be further damaged through 
their institutional experience. More nearly family- 
sized and family-like treatment groups are needed. 
Control and training by personal influence with 
more understanding tolerance and individual 
interest should replace much of the present au- 
thoritative control by rules, regulations and pun- 
ishment-discipline methods. 

The present psychiatric facilities are inade- 
quate. The clinic functions as a routine diagnostic 
service and is relatively isolated from active, 
effective participation in the total treatment pro- 
gram. It cannot provide specific psychiatric treat- 
ment nor an effective consultative liaison with 
cottage staff. 

Enlargement and education of the treatment 
staff (especially cottage personal) in a psycho- 
logical approach to understanding and handling 
of delinquent children are sorely needed. 

A more psychotherapeutically oriented program 


would be initially expensive, but good treatment — 


is in the long run economically sound. 
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Detection, Classification, and Treatment 
of the Youthful Offender 


By RALPH BRANCALE, M.D., AND Louis L. HEYN, M.D. 
Diagnostic Center, New Jersey Department of Institutions and Agencies, Menlo Park 


i HERE IS A GROWING awareness of the need to 
[Nesta diagnostic facilities for the youthful 
offender. This trend is presently observable, 
not only among those who have in the past held 
strongly to a clinical orientation, but also from 
members of the judiciary and law-enforcement 
agencies. There appears to be an increasing recog- 
nition on the part of all agencies dealing with juve- 
nile and youth crime that emotional disorganiza- 
tion and psychological deviations are closely relat- 
ed to delinquent and criminal patterns. No plan 
for disposition of the youthful offender based on 
long-term rehabilitative goals can be soundly for- 
mulated and have a reasonable chance for success 
without a clear and accurate understanding of the 
psychic mechanisms and emotional disturbances 
which contribute to antisocial behavior. Any 
therapeutic approach which is to yield benefits 
with any consistency must take into account the 

_ dynamic casaul factors which have led to the dis- 
turbance under consideration. 

The need to establish clinical resources for the 
guidance of the court has long been noted. For 
years, in certain parts of the country, efforts have 
been made to establish for the court specialized 
services that would render diagnostic evaluation 
and guidance. Twenty-five years ago a court clinic 
was established for the General Sessions Court in 
New York City to serve such a function. The 

_ Guttmacher Clinic in Baltimore is another exam- 

_ ple, The Reception Center at Elmira, New York, 

_ and the clinics attached to the Youth Authority 

_ in California are evidence of a further extension 

_ of this concept. More improved psychiatric and 

Clinical facilities are exemplified through the 

efforts of the Diagnostic Center at Menlo Park, 

New Jersey, the Diagnostic Center at Madison, 

_ Wisconsin, and plans in other states along similar 

lines. 

| While the specific nature of these clinical re- 

| sources will vary from area to area, each attempt- 

_ ing to make contributions at different levels of 

_ the correctional process, they all represent defini- 


tive attempts toward the further development of 


clinical knowledge which will prove helpful both 
in the overall administration of a correctional 
program as well as in the handling of the individ- 
ual offender. In different communities the struc- 
tural relationship of the clinic to the court and 
correctional program varies considerably. In some 
instances the clinic may be set up as an integral 
part of the court; in others, there are varying 
degrees of detachment. For example, in the state 
of New York, at the Elmira Reception Center, and 
possibly in California, clinical studies take place 
after adjudication and commitment have been 
made, 


New Jersey Diagnostic Center 


In the State of New Jersey a well-integrated 
service is designed to meet the needs of the court. 
Here residential facilities have been established 
for children from the age of 8 to 18, and an out- 
patient clinic is maintained for adults as well as 
children. The clinical organization of the New 
Jersey Diagnostic Center enables it to render as- 
sistance in three broad fields of operation: (1) 
The residential facilities for children permit ex- 
tended diagnostic study including the opportunity 
to observe the child’s adjustment both to his peers 
as well as to adults in his immediate environment; 
(2) It offers consultative opinions to the court 
upon request, particularly on case< prior to sen- 
tencing; and (3) It provides psychiatric consulta- 
tion service to the correctional institutions of the 
state. 

The professional staff at the Diagnostic Center 
includes nine full-time psychiatrists, seven psy- 
chologists, six social workers, and two texchers. 
There is, in addition, a staff of nurses and counse- 
lors who are trained to supervise the children as 
well as to report accurately their observations of 
each individual child every day during the period 
of residence at the Center. The chief emphasis 
here has centered around the study of the youthful 
offender, although at present efforts are being 
made to establish a similar residential unit for 
adult offenders in the near future. The value of a 
centralized clinic such as the Diagnostic Center 
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becomes further enhanced when it is able to de- 
velop a service which is flexible and which meets 
the varied needs of the correctional and judicial 
agencies. 

The orientation of the psychiatric evaluation 
may differ with the purpose and function of the 
referring agencies. Thus, the clinical assistance 
which the probation department might seek may 
well vary from that requested by a sentencing 
judge, or a prosecutor, an institutional authority, 
or a parole officer. A high degree of realism should 
be practiced by the psychiatrist in the preparation 
of a report. Its formulation, the simplicity of lan- 
guage, and adherence to scientific data are essen- 
tial. It should be germane to the needs and require- 
ments of those who are seeking help. This neces- 
sary flexibility which prepares the staff to meet 
all types of conditions from all sorts of agencies 
in the correctional field enhances their experience 
and promotes a more intimate familiarity with 
all aspects of the individual problems under in- 
vestigation. 


Types of Cases Referred 


Several different types of cases are referred 
to the outpatient clinic at the New Jersey Diagnos- 
tic Center: 

Presentence.—Here it is helpful to the court 
to recognize the nature and the severity of the 
mental disturbance, its chronicity, the tendency to 
repetition, and the particular degree to which it 
may provide a hazard to the community. Special 
attention in these cases is given to any element of 
undue aggressiveness or violence, 

Sex Offender.—In the state of New Jersey the 
sexual statute makes it mandatory that all sexual 
offenders be examined after conviction for the 
purpose of determining the pathology involved 
and evaluating the wisdom of treatment as per- 
mitted under the provisions of the law, This re- 
volutionary step represents a distinct milestone 
in penal practice and may in time be extended to 
all forms of crime. 

Determination of sanity—An important re- 
sponsibility rests in the development of funda- 
mental criteria through which decisions of sanity 
or insanity may be clearly deduced. While such 
cases are still few in number and usually limited 
to homicides, we do find in actual clinical practice 
a greater number of young offenders who present 
latent or borderline psychotic processes, and who, 
on the basis of such findings, may be handled out- 


side of the correctional framework. The concept of : 
“all or none” with reference to responsibility is | 


not only archaic, but also impractical and it may 


be necessary to provide certain modifications in — 
penal procedures which will afford protection to | 


society on the one hand and assure some type of 
psychiatric supervision and control on the other. 

Credibility of witness—An increasing number 
of cases are referred where the credibility of a 
witness is in doubt or the psychiatric evaluation of 
a complaining witness is sought. 


Marital discord—Complex marital discord} 


cases, where elements of paranoia on the part of 
one or both partners may be present, require ex- 
tremely careful study to avoid many of the 
misinterpretations and injustices which result ina 
faulty diagnosis. 

Preparole.—Preparole psychiatric studies are 
essential and should be a great help in assisting 
the parole division in the determinations for re- 
lease and in formulations of plans following re- 
lease. 

Problem cases in institutions.—Clinical insights 
are invaluable in the institutional management of 
problem cases, 

From the foregoing formulations one may well 
recognize the importance of the clinical contribu- 
tion to the many phases of correctional work. 
These constructs stem from significant develop- 
ments which have taken place in recent years. 
These are a move toward a dynamic and psycho- 
logical orientation far removed from the relatively 
hopeless, sterile constitutional concept which held 
the fort in the not too distant past. 

An essential principle of the dynamic concept 
is that recurring criminality and delinquency are 
presumptive evidence of a psychopathological 
process involving unconscious motivations and 
expressing itself through the criminal act. We 
have come to recognize slowly but surely the fact 
that recidivism is not altogether a rational process. 
Recidivism is derived from deep, unresolved 
psychological problems and motives which find 
expression through interesting substitutions and 
displacements and occasionally manifest them- 
selves in symbolic fashion, This dynamic approach 
which concerns itself with the topography of 
unconscious emotional conflict rather than with 
the logic of the criminal mind, while not new, is 
one that can more emphatically be confirmed since 
the emergence of present day clinical techniques. 
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Modern Procedures of Clinical Practice 


An inventory of modern procedures which the 
clinician uses in gaining a more complete insight 
into the psychodynamics of the offender may help 
clarify what we mean by advances: 

Developing case history.—A careful history is 
perhaps one of the most important elements in 
arriving at a correct evaluation. Making good use 
of psychologic insights, an experienced case- 
worker is capable of developing a history which, 
at times by itself, serves as an index to the mental 
process contributing to the difficulties of the indi- 
vidual. 

Study by clinical team.—In recent years an in- 
creasing emphasis has been placed on the opera- 
tions of the clinical team. From their own tech- 
nical vantage points psychiatrist, psychologist, 
and social worker pool their resources in viewing 
the problems of the individual as a totality: (a) 
The social worker’s contribution is in the study 
of the family as a unit. It is his task to delimit 
tensions existing in the family which may contrib- 
ute to the problems of the offender. (b) The psy- 
chologist, through projective and other tech- 
niques, assists the team in arriving at a better 
understanding of the underlying dynamics of the 
personality. In addition, aptitude and intelligence 
testing forecast the individual’s vocational poten- 
tial. (c) The psychiatrist places his major empha- 
sis on the verbal interview. He hopes to determine 
from this the obvious and gross psychiatric dis- 
orders which may be present. Psychoanalytic 
procedures such as free association and dream 
analysis frequently provide evidence of the source 
of anxieties, tensions, and neurotic defenses. In 
addition, the psychiatrists at the Diagnostic 
Center make use of deeper techniques. Included 
in these are the sodium amytal and methedrine 
interviews. Through the use of these drugs, or in 
certain cases through the use of hypnosis, a more 
thorough exploration may be made into the offen- 
der’s phantasy world, thus contributing to a multi- 
dimensional diagnostic picture. 

Use of electroencephalograph.—Electroence- 
phalography is regularly employed for diagnostic 
and experimental purposes. Its present major 
value is in the differential diagnosis between or- 
ganic and hysterical reactions, and in its sensitiv- 
ity in detecting epileptic states and organic brain 
lesions. While in the ordinary clinic its usefulness 
is limited to the confirmation of a few organic 
brain conditions, the ultimate contribution of 
electroencephalography may rest in further un- 
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derstanding some of the dysrhythmias for which 
there is at present no clear explanation. 

Physical examination.—The physical exam- 
ination, supplemented by X-ray and endocrino- 
logic studies, may at times assist in the appreci- 
ation of certain physical and physiological irregu- 
larities which could possibly play a role in the 
total condition of the offender. 

The total procedures of the psychiatrist and his 
team all help in recognizing the principal prob- 
lems which account for the failure of individual 
adjustment. Making most use of the techniques 
we have at hand, we now have a key to minimizing 
the margins of error and misinterpretations that 
can so easily occur. 

Clinical practice today in the field of correction, 
when implemented by special aids together with 
the increased experience and deeper insights 
which specialists come to possess, enables the cor- 
rectional officer to get a better understanding of 
the offender and of the many complex emotional 
and social factors which play a role in his diffi- 
culties. When the clinician attempts to classify, 
he does so for the purpose of grouping cases which 
have certain common characteristics, reaction 
patterns, and etiologic elements, all of which may 
be helpful in developing a plan of treatment. 
Classification of a psychiatric disorder is essen- 
tially aimed at establishing an entity which can 
be understood because of its relationship with 
other entities displaying similar genetic develop- 
mental and behavior patterns. In other words, 
the isolation of a pure disorder would make it pos- 
sible for others to recognize it and to explore fur- 
ther the possibility of prevention and treatment. 
In the field of medicine the initial efforts in a new 
area have always been characterized by descrip- 
tive classification. Some of these have been refined 
and overrefined, almost to the point where they 
become academically interesting observations that 
otherwise are unproductive and sterile. But the 
effort still continues out of this trial and error and 
systematized descriptions do develop basic unities 
which, from a practical point of view, may have 
either specific etiological characteristics or a 
rather specific symptomatic expression, and which 
may ultimately yield to a consistent and specific 
method of therapy. Classification, however un- 
popular it may be in some quarters because of its 
unproductive connotation, nonetheless is a neces- 
sary scientific device through the framework of 
which interesting research data are developed and 
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scientific findings established, all leading to basic 
principles important in diagnosis and treatment. 


Classifying Offenders 


In dealing with offenders we soon find that 
classification may be of different types. For ex- 
ample, in institutional practice it is important to 
classify inmates from the standpoint of escape 
risk and the type of security required. Classifica- 
tions may be established which are particularily 
useful to the educational department for educa- 
tional and vocational needs. In the past some 
institutions have classified their inmates only on 
the basis of their sentence. As time went on, it was 
soon found that this was a very unreliable method 
which had little practical value. Some classifica- 
tions, while telling an interesting statistical story, 
offer little utilitarian value, Classification, in ad- 
dition to scientific considerations, is developed 
to satisfy particular needs as regards the disposi- 
tion of any one case. To date we note that the 
clinical classification cannot answer all of our 
practical questions. More important, however, is 
the fact that it does give us something to work 
with. 

Arriving at a classification for our purposes is 
never an easy task. A frequent practice has been 
to classify individuals on the basis of the psychi- 
atric symptoms they present. Some adherents to 
the psychoanalytic school attempt to classify their 
cases on the basis of the dynamic unconscious pro- 
cesses at work, Another approach has found roots 
in looking to the causative elements in a particular 
problem. 

In practice we soon find that most of our classi- 
fications are syntheses of all three approaches. 
Experience teaches that where etiologic factors 
are similar in two given cases, their form of be- 
havioral expression may vary, thus resulting in 
dissimilar hazards to the community. We may 
further note that while causes may be alike, the 
prognosis of each individual will differ. Consider- 
ing the dynamics involved, it is entirely possible 
to locate similar underlying conflicts in two cases 
and yet find one reacting with neurotic symptoms 
which are more specifically amenable to some 
form of treatment, while the other displays early 
signs of psychotic disintegration. It is obvious to 
note the difficulties of trying to sort out our clini- 
cal material on the basis of overdefined criteria. 
Indeed, the trend toward careful individualized 
studies supplemented by what are the best ele- 
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ments of classification remains our soundest road | 
ahead. 


Psychiatric Disorders and Crime 


As psychiatrists working in the field of correc- | 
tion, we are proceeding on the assumption that | 
there is a very close relationship between psychi- | 
atric disorder and crime. In some cases we find | 
that the crime is a transient, impulsive expression 
of a fleeting, underlying emotional disturbance. 
From another vantage point we note in some| 
offenders that the act of delinquency may system- | 
atically reflect the psychological process, in the | 
same sense as certain headaches represent somatic 
expressions of unconscious mental tensions and 
conflicts. There is still another group of offenders 
where socioeconomic pressures play a significant 
etiologic role. In summary, we have noted three 
broad types of personality groupings which most 
frequently overlap but present a model for work- 
ers in the field. In any determination of prognostic 
labels it is necessary for the worker to be in a 
position to distinguish quickly those character- 
istics that determine into which personality group- 
ing a particular offender falls. 

Our neurotic group of offenders would corres- 
pond to the old group which was previously labeled 
as psychopathic personality. This is the group 
that usually constitutes as much as 30 percent of 
the population of the correctional institutions. 
These individuals have traditionally been charac- 
terized as cases with histories of recidivism and 
general failure to respond to punishment. The 
discouraging results obtained through usual sup- 
portive and penal action have convinced observers 
that members of this group suffer from deeply 
engrained defects in development. Their lack of 
emotional depth, their failure to relate to people 
in a meaningful way, and their appalling paucity 
of social consciousness have led observers to the 
conclusion that this was a constitutional group 
with a relatively hopeless prognosis. 

An investigation of the neurotic type from a 
dynamic point of view clearly points to patterns 
of behavior acquired in early childhood or in- 
fancy. In a large proportion of these cases the dis- 
turbance involved an intrafamilial conflict with 
one or both parents which becomes further compli- 
cated as rivalries develop between the patient and 
siblings. These pivotal interpersonal conflicts cre- 
ate powerful needs which are unmet and are not 
expressed through socially acceptable channels. 
Early neurotic conflict develops in patterns not 
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| unlike the following: (1) A continued morbid 
_ dependency; (2) Hostile reactions which serve to 


protest either domination or rejections; and (3) 


efforts to bolster ego-status through criminal or 
delinquent acts. These infantile needs motivate 


psychological forces which, because they are de- 
nied open expression, must undergo varying 


_ degrees of repression and eventually appear in 


disguised form, The average recidivist criminal 


act, whether manifested in overt or indirect ag- 


gression, is likely to mask its true psychological 
significance and the unconscious motivations 


_ underlying it. 


It is extremely difficult for individuals who are 
not professionally involved in working with delin- 
quent offenders to conceive of unconscious motives 
in criminal acts. The predominant lay feeling is 
that an individual who is not obviously insane 
should be fully aware of the motives that have 
led him to the commission of the crime. This is the 


- concept upon which our treatment of the offender 
presently operates. Thus far the theory which 


would correlate patterns of criminality with 
unconscious forces has not achieved acceptance 
by those who make the laws. Perhaps the pre- 
dominant fear is rooted in the concept that such 
a point of view would strengthen the exonerative 
principle and tend to weaken the defense which 
our culture sets up in an effort to deter criminality 
through the enforcement of penalties, Actually, 
the failure of our society to recognize in the 
recidivist criminal act the symptomatology of the 
psychiatric disorder only delays the time when we 
shall be able to attack the fundamental problem 
ina more direct fashion. Only then will we be able 
to make major advances in early treatment and 
prevention. 

It is entirely possible that the clinical work, as 
was mentioned earlier in this paper, is not pro- 
viding the necessary assurance to society to 
afford them the protection they seek with the 


_ results which are promised. It is clear that the 


efforts of the clinician must be intensified, his ob- 
servations organized, his experiences distilled into 


elementary principles which must be communi- 
_ cated to the field and to the public so that neces- 


sary progress will be achieved in modifying our 
techniques for dealing with antisocial behavior 
patterns. 


Unconscious Motivations in 
Antisocial Acts 


The following example, which expresses a fairly 
_ Common type of problem seen in any correctional 


clinic, will serve to elaborate what has been dis- 
cussed. This is the case of an adolescent boy of 13 
with a history of some instability at school. His 
pattern of behavior has largely been character- 
ized by petty pilfering and a series of arsonistic 
episodes. The picture of the home on the surface 
is surprisingly good in that the parents superfi- 
cially appear to be enjoying a satisfactory re- 
lationship. They have made efforts to correct the 
difficulty, both through kindness and severity. 
The family income places them in the upper mid- 
dle class bracket. The home surroundings are good 
and in line with a ten thousand dollar a year in- 
come. The patient is a good looking boy who ini- 
tially makes a fine appearance, He gives indica- 
tions of being of superior intelligence. There are 
no signs of surliness or aggression and he appears 
to be capable of establishing good emotional rela- 
tionships. He admits to having committed the acts 
of which he is accused over a period of 18 months. 
When asked for an explanaton of his behavior, 
he could give none. There were the usual verbal 
expressions of repentance and promises of chang- 
ing his ways. 

Any attempt on the psychiatrist’s part to make 
contact with his deeper feelings was met with a 
fairly steady denial of personal turmoil or conflict 
in the home. The social casework report failed to 
describe any evidence of gross tension or pathol- 
ogy in the family. Only on careful study could 
one begin to recognize the mother as a somewhat 
rigid and domineering person and the father, 
while appearing to be a much more reasonabie 
type, was found to have periods of severity. In the 
superficial manifestations of behavior in the psy- 
chiatric interview, the average clinician would be 
forced to observe that there were no gross psychi- 
atric defects. Indeed, one gains the impression of a 
reasonably normal boy whose personality struc- 
ture is not in line with these chronic episodes of a 
delinquent type. If this were as far ‘as the diagnos- 
tic procedure went, a clinician might well call him 
a normal boy who in the process of growth is 
showing some instability. If the doctor was im- 
pressed with the dichotomy of repeated uncontrol- 
led deviant behavior, he might label this as the 
beginning of a psychopathic reaction with little 
hope for treatment. 

As more dynamic tools are employed, i. e., pro- 
jective instruments, narcoanalysis, etc., we soon 
discover a relationship between these offenses 
and certain psychological experiences which were 
not initially recognized. Gradually personal ex- 
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periences and feelings unfold. There is strong 
evidence that very early in childhood this boy was 
greatly overprotected and pampered. Much of 
this, however, was suddenly withdrawn when a 
sister was born a few years later. As the patient’s 
feelings come to the surface, he begins to express 
a sense of restriction due to his mother’s over- 
bearing demands that he remain close to her 
rather than romp with boys of his own age group. 
His growing awareness of a feeling of confinement 
still does not allow him to express this openly. 
He consciously recalls the times when he would 
get annoyed with the situation and lock himself 
up in his room. There were pleasurable phantasies 
involved with leaving home and creating over- 
whelming feelings of guilt in his parents for re- 
jecting him. It became gradually clear that this 
boy was at a disadvantage in handling his feelings 
of anger. The only solutions in sight were personal 
isolation and destruction of his toys. Previously 
unrecognizable tensions and conflicts were now 
open to observation. The facade of a normal fami- 
ly life was necessary in terms of reassuring the 
parents that they were guiltless, 

As the diagnostic interviews progress, the pa- 
tient feels freer about admitting a sense of rivalry 
with his sister. He believes that his sister is favor- 
ed, a feeling that has become so magnified as to 
lead to the suspicion that the mother must have 
been an overprotective figure in his early years. 
Had the management of his needs earlier been 
somewhat different, perhaps this boy would not be 
so sensitive to what now appears as rejection. 
Emotions disregard the logic of events, however, 
and this boy finds himself involved in arsonistic 
acts. The disguised rejection against his parents 
becomes more conscious as the analytic interviews 
progress. He was able to recall a time when he 
toyed with the kitchen knife and secretly planned 
to kill his mother and sister. The anxiety surroun- 
ding these phahtasies became so great that he was 
forced to dismiss them from conscious awareness 
and instead to execute delinquent acts. 

In summary, we note that the initial history 
displays little that is pathological. However, on 
deeper examination, we were able to recogize the 
source for the repetitious series of petty stealing 
and arson. The basic psychological motivations 
were exposed as an outlet for pent-up hostility 
and aggression directed against significant family 
members. Inasmuch as this exploratory analysis 
has presented a unified picture of early depriva- 
tion with its accompanying feelings of conflict, 


rejection and hostility expressed in terms of de- | 
linquent acts, we discover that the psychological | 


picture has illustrated a case which in the past 
would have been radically classified as psycho- 
pathic personality. With our newer frame of ref- 
erence, we are now capable of understanding this 
youngster in terms of his neurotic mechanisms, 

The above case history is typical of the large 
group of delinquents with recidivist tendencies, 
It is gratifying to understand the underlying 
unconscious motivations for antisocial acts. This, 
in theory perhaps more so than in present day 
practice, represents a therapeutic stepping stone 
into the psychopathology of the offender. More 
and more we can understand that the strength 
of a pathogenic symptom is reduced with the de 
velopment of insight. One clinical criterion for 
recoverability is noted when a boy is in residency 
for a 3-month period. During this time, if he 
is able to feel more comfortable and adequate with 
other boys and even to display some aggressive- 
ness in his relationships with them, the chances 
are he is beginning to manifest an element of 
maturation and growth which may contribute 
heavily toward the solution of his problems. While 
this type of case is recognized and perhaps helped 
by analytic procedures, it remains incumbent on 
the clinician to sift from his own early observa- 
tions and those of his teammates the cases which 
may be aided through still other avenues of ap- 
proach. Not all patients are responsive to methods 
which aim at breaking through psychological de- 
fense patterns. However, cases which were ex- 
amined through the dynamic instruments help us 
build up a system of postulates which may be a 
future aid in the diagnosis of all offenders. In this 
case there were compelling tendencies for the 
patient to run away from home. Basically he was 
satisfying a masochistic urge which in phantasy 
proclaims victory through defeat. In other words, 
as the parents feel sorry for all the wrongs they 
have committed, the boy finds the suffering well 
worthwhile. 


Treatment of Juvenile Offenders 


Treatment in cases of juvenile offenders re 
quires more than seeming insight on the part of 
the patient. In the case just presented, the patient 
showed signs of initial improvement after release, 
but soon returned to his old patterns. On closer 
examination, we noted a neurotic mother who 
basically rejected her child. This rejection is clev- 
erly masked by her overt signs of concern. How- 
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ever, these concerns were actually expressed as 
domineering attitudes which were precisely the 
phenomena that the patient so strongly reacted 
against. Thus, we note that the boy had to exist 
in the same psychological environment he had been 
rescued from some 3 months before. Perhaps if 
this boy were allowed to remain in an environment 
where sufficient supportive measures were em- 
ployed, he would have been able to continue on his 
road to recovery. These considerations are still 
speculative. Nonetheless, they offer hope for fur- 
ther study and research which may aid us in the 
assurance of the kind of cure we all so earnestly 
desire. 

We of the Diagnostic Center are of the opinion 
that the majority of juvenile offenders rightly 
belong to the neurotic group. This type of recidi- 
vistic reaction reveals a recurrent pattern bound 
to and expressive of emotional conflicts. This 
group, readily regarded as psychopathic or socio- 
pathic, on close examination reveals an underlying 
dynamic and moving process. The basic criteria 
in classifying a personality of an offender as 
neurotic must depend upon the ability of the 
clinician to recognize the offense as an external 
symptom of unconscious derivation. Through cli- 
nical investigation the psychiatrist may locate 
the symbolic and substitutive feature of a delin- 
quent act. He will most certainly need to discover 
the amount of compulsiveness involved in the 
behavior. As previously mentioned, a good early 
history may readily reveal to the perceptive cli- 
nician the recurrent themes and underlying emo- 
tional crises to be drawn from as pivotal points in 
the diagnostic investigation. 

Dynamically we understand that extreme pas- 
sive behavior in patients may indicate the degree 
to which aggressive instincts have been repressed. 
It would seem to us that the greater the inhibition 
of aggression, the more likelihood of symbolic 
externalizations in the form of petty robbery, 
arson, breaking and entry, etc. Other cases reveal 
patterns in which the aggression is more manifest, 
but has still undergone a certain amount of dis- 
placement. Such youngsters may be more direct 
in their form of expression against significant 
adults in their environment. Actually these two 
groups do not present offenses characterized by 
any element of violence. A third group, however, 
is capable of manifesting egocentric aggressive 
tendencies. Here too, while aggression is openly 
manifest, it is more contemporary in nature, it is 

of a neurotic type sparked by internal tension. 
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The restless delinquent who indulges in constant 
tests of strength which may be manifested in car 
stealing, overt destruction of property, etc, would 
here be included. This type is often overcome by 
doubts as to sexual identification and needs to 
protest loudly against these doubts. 

Another type of delinquent which may present a 
difficult problem both in regard to diagnosis and 
treatment is the type which may be described as 
disintegrative in character and which has at its 
core a psychotic basis. While the concept of insan- 


ity is a very limited one in the legal sense, we must 


be prepared to recognize that a substantial per- 
centage of pathological offenders are involved in 
detachments from reality and from other people. 
Here we note varying degrees of emotional impov- 
erishment, progressive introvertive tendencies, 
oddities in behavior, and a lack of unity and 
motivation in acting. This lack of unity at times 
is revealed in episodes of incoherent and unrealis- 
tic action. Experience teaches us that acts of 
unusal violence or aggression must make the 
individual suspect. This is all the more true where 
homicidal impulses come to the surface. 


We Must Continue To Improve Our Insight 


It is dangerous to overdogmatize diagnostic 
work. We must avoid creating the impression that 
a sharp line of differentiation rests between one 
group and another. However, careful studies in- 
volving all of the techniques mentioned permit us 
to arrive at a reasonable level of diagnosis and 
interpretation. We are capable, for example, of 
recognizing the depth and chronicity of the patho- 
logical process. We should be able to arrive at a 
fairly reliable prognostic picture and thus predict 
whether the patient may or may not be helped by a 
treatment program. In this connection, we feel 
that it is possible for us to make broad suggestions 
on the management of a particular case. 

As we again approach our consideration of 
treatment, we must be prepared to recognize that 
we are still struggling to improve our insights 
into the nature of delinquency and criminality. 
Treatment in the strict psychoanalytic sense in- 
volves the personal relationship of patient and 
therapist over a lengthy period of time. The 
process itself involves analyzing the transference 
and resistance phenomena, ventilating underlying 
feelings, and gradually integrating behavior and 
actions in line with reality rather than in terms 
of neurotic problems of the past. The obstacles to 
this type of treatment are rather apparent. For 
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one thing it is costly and there is a shortage of 
trained workers in the field. Even if this problem 
were overcome, there is still serious question as to 
whether the so-called “psychopathic” type has 
sufficient ego-strength to work successfully 
through a formal analysis. 

Treatment in its broadest sense must involve 
the participation of all agencies who deal with the 
offender and a close relationship and continuity of 
effort between agencies. This continuum must 
involve the court, probation, institutions, and 
parole. Such a plan calls for necessary modifica- 
tions in the sentencing procedures and in handling 
of correctional residence cases. With our newer 
knowledge it is entirely logical for the agencies 
of parole and probation and for the sentencing 
judge to make decisions on conditions which exist 
in the offender and in his familial background 
rather than on the basis of the expression of the 
offense. 

In every step of the correctional treatment pro- 
cess, there should be a clear recognition of the 
problem and an evaluation of the progress that 
can be hoped for. There is little doubt, for example, 
that men on parole face personal problems that 
are not generally recognized. There is no excuse 
for not understanding the basic psychological 
inferiorities which are only reinforced by unwar- 
ranted discrimination and ostracism. Careful 
handling, ego building therapy, and trust and 
confidence in their innate possibilities may make 
the difference between success or relapse. 


Diagnostic Services Should Be Available to 
All Working With Offenders 


Diagnostic services, which are themselves first 
steps in the treatment process, should be available 
to all agencies and personnel involved with the 
offender’s welfare. At the institutional level, while 
the personal analytic methods may be ideal for 
some, ever-increasing steps in broadening the 
therapeutic scope must be implemented. For ex- 
ample, group therapy is at this time increasing 
in interest and practice. Group procedures incor- 
porate many of the best elements of individual 
treatment in addition to the added value of deeper 
relationships with others who share similar neu- 
rotic backgrounds. The feeling of not being alone 
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becomes a positive value in regaining a core of — 
ego strength. : 

Supportive encouragement and modified meth- 
ods of counseling are important both within and 
outside of the institution. At times this is suffi- 
cient when implemented either through probation 
or parole. The use of skilled psychiatric social 
workers and psychologists is essential in the 
treatment of the offender. The newer tranquil- 
izing drugs may be helpful in the acutely disturb- 
ed case. 

The therapeutic benefits in any program are 
going to depend on the amount of sincere interest 
the workers show in the individual. A therapeutic 
attitude is possible, indeed essential, in all person- 
nel and not just those who are by tradition labeled 
clinical or psychiatric. A grave need of the of- 
fender is to be understood and to be helped to un- 
derstand in himself the background and sources of 
his anxieties and uncertainties. The worker’s 
ability to lend the offender a sense of just recog- 
nition affords him the experience of acceptance 
and will evoke in him responses which may be 
surprisingly therapeutic. 

With greater experience comes increasing un- 
derstanding of the nature and development of 
delinquent behavior and the underlying emotional 
disturbances which play significant etiologic roles 
in its genesis. However, there is much yet to be 
learned, particularly with respect to the areas of 
prevention and treatment. There is a need for 
more workers in the field from all the profes- 
sional disciplines to carry on further research 
toward the end of a more objective understanding 
of the varied psychopathologic phenomena ob- 
served in the offender. One fact, however, is cer- 
tainly clear at present: The diagnostic methods 
and insights already achieved far outdistance the 
resources which have been developed and which 
are required to deal therapeutically with the 
youthful offender. The rigid penal framework is 
certainly antiquated and will require extensive 
modifications and revisions as a treatment orien- 
tation gains momentum. Unfortunately, at pre- 
sent, few practical psychotherapeutic techniques 
for realistic application to the offender are avail- 
able. This is an area which most urgently should 
command the investigative attention of workers 
in the field. 
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The Addict and the Community 


By KENNETH W. CHAPMAN, M.D. 


Consultant, Narcotic Drug Addiction, National Institute of Mental Health 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 


N TWO PREVIOUS ARTICLES in this journal the 
[ener nature of the problem of drug ad- 
diction, etiological factors, psychopathology of 


_ addicts, and methods of hospital treatment have 


been discussed.! With this information as a back- 
ground, it is possible to examine further our 
present-day knowledge as to the additional means 
of handling addicts which have been alluded to in 
the article by Dr. Lowry when he said, “comple- 
tion of hospital treatment marks the beginning of 
community treatment and rehabilitation. While 
it is necessary to remove the addict to a controlled 
environment from the setting in which addiction 
occurred, if hospitalization has served its purpose 
it has prepared the patient for the community. 
Hospital treatment can start a patient on the 
way to recovery, but it cannot provide a life- 
long immunity that protects the patient against 
relapse. Hospital treatment can initiate rehabilita- 
tion but it must be completed after the patient 
returns to the community.” 


Role of Hospital Often Misunderstood 


It is unfortunate that so much has been expected 
of the federal hospital program for the treatment 
of addicts. In fact, it is an unwarranted demand 
in the light of our experience with the treatment 
of most other psychiatric disorders. This mis- 
understanding of the role of the hospital has led 
to erroneous conclusions as to the effectiveness of 
intramural treatment and unjustified demands to 
produce permanent “cures.” This is epitomized 
by the smug question by critics of the federal 
hospital administration, “How many addicts have 
you cured?” It is necessary to reemphasize at 
this point that the word “cure” is a euphemism 
in any psychiatric disorder and particularly in 
drug addiction. The symptoms of the underlying 
personality problem—in this instance the taking 
of drugs—may cease, the person may make a 
relatively normal emotional adjustment to life 
and society, but the potential for relapse, for 
recurrence is ever present given the proper 


Kenneth W. Chapman, M.D., “Drug Addiction: The General 
Problem,” September 1956, and James V. Lowry, M.D., “Hospital 


Treatment of the Narcotic Addict,” December 1956. 
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stresses, circumstances, and availability of the 
drug. We can only hope to bring about sufficient 
personality reorientation and instill proper mo- 
tivation or develop sufficient insight as to why the 
addict uses drugs, so that he will avoid drugs for 
problem solving. 

If, then, hospital treatment is insufficient in 
itself and at best serves only as a first step in the 
rehabilitation of the addict, what can be offered? 
Society, at least in the United States, demands 
greater assurance of success and more effective 
means of dealing with these people. Public hear- 
ings have fairly well brought out the fact that 
there is a general public acceptance that many 
addicts are sick people. The mere fact of the 
building and 20-year operation of two federal 
hospitals and more recent developments of special 
community treatment hospitals and clinics is 
further attestation of this fact. Yet with all this 
there is still anxiety and confusion as to best 
methods of stemming a social problem which has 
recently waxed in magnitude. 


Tendency To Overgeneralize in Dealing 
With Narcotic Addicts 


This confusion is manifest in a number of ways. 
The tendency to overgeneralization as to the kind 
of people that become addicts and the reasons 
for addiction has resulted in “shotgun” methods 
which are a mixture of the punitive and the 
therapeutic. Hastily passed laws have failed to 
differentiate among the many types of persons 
who are addicts and thus have not supplied varied 
enough techniques for dealing with individuals. 

There is a real need for cooperative effort on 
the part of those concerned intimately with deal- 
ing with drug addiction to identify their respec- 
tive roles and assist rather than interfere with 
each other. All too often legislators, in response 
to public demand to “do something,” pass laws 
whose sole goal is to “get the addict off the street” 
for long periods of time in utter disregard of 
those individuals who might be rehabilitated by 
less stringent methods. Some of this is based on 
the erroneous concept of “contagion” as though 
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this were an infectious disease process like typhoid 
fever. While it is true that many addicts do find 
out about addiction from other addict friends 
there must first be an active desire on the part of 
the potential addict to try out drugs. This poten- 
tial cannot be stemmed by merely locking up all 
present addicts forever. The potential lies in the 
particular mental ill health of the individual 
rather than in the drug. People have an uncanny 
way of finding poor (viewed from society) meth- 
ods of dealing with their emotional problems as 
witness the several million severe alcoholics in the 
country to say nothing of the less frequent abusers 
of sleeping medicines or “pep-pills.” But this is 
but a part of a greater problem of improving the 
mental health of our people—a problem with 
many many facets. 


Treatment of Addiction a Medical Problem 


What, then, are the respective roles spoken of 
above? International and national experts in this 
field agree that the treatment of drug addiction is 
a medical problem. If we are to make further 
progress in the treating of addicts and prevent 
relapse there must be a reevaluation of and an 
opportunity for the part medicine must play. 
While it is not the province of this author to dis- 
cuss the role of other methods of dealing with 
drug addiction, it must be emphasized that with- 
out adequate enforcement of drug control laws 
and reduction in the availability of drugs no 
treatment program can be fully effective. The 
value of pruhibition of narcotic drugs has proved 
itself many times over. 

The confusion in roles is manifest in the many 
laws passed recently and over the years. While 
many states passed laws including addicts within 
mental health or insanity laws a half century ago, 
this method has fallen into disuse in favor of more 
recent criminal procedures which are an unfor- 
tunate mixture of the punitive and the thera- 
peutic. In many states it is now illegal to use 
narcotics except under certain very restricted 
circumstances on prescription by a physician. 
Other criminal procedures attack the use through 
a different approach, penalizing the user for the 
possession of unauthorized needle and syringes. 
Federal laws attack indirectly also by making 
possession of unauthorized or illegal drugs a 
criminal offense. 

2 The Council of State Governments, “Summaries of 
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With the exception of the federal hospitals there | 
is no treatment program of any sort that can be | 
identified as such provided for addicts sentenced 
under these laws. So we have evidence of society’s | 
ambivalence toward addiction, on the one hand | 
recognizing that addiction is a manifestation of | 
an illness and on the other a desire to punish. 
There is sufficient evidence that punishment does 
not “cure” an emotional disorder as witness the 
not too remote (in time) social attitude toward 
the mentally ill and the reformations in the last 
100 years in that area. 


Frustrations of Addict on Return 
to the Community 


We must attempt to seek better methods of 
handling addicts and increasing our efforts to 
proper rehabilitative techniques made to fit the 
individual needs. 

How can this be accomplished most efficiently? 
First, there must be mechanisms for sorting out 
those in need of each of several rehabilitative 
techniques and then providing the legal machinery 
to effect the proper method. 

For that considerable number of addicts who 
are not basically criminal types even though they 
may have a record of violations in relation to 
drugs, the nonpunitive method of treatment 
would be the choice. It would take little more 
than the desire to make use of existing statutes 
in most states to put such a program into effect. 

Thirty-seven states and the District of Colum- 
bia have a variety of civil commitment procedures 
already in law,? some dating back to the turn of 
the century and one, Connecticut, to 1874. Twenty- 
four of these state laws provide for involuntary 
commitment. Aside from the major advantage, 
that of providing medical treatment, such a pro- 
gram affords a means of long-term supervision 
both in the hospital and in the community which 
has been found to be necessary in a majority of 
present-day addicts. Because of the latitude al- 
lowed to the responsible medical supervisor, 
(hospital superintendent in most states) a variety 
of degrees of intensity of control can be effected. 
If necessary, the addict patient can be kept in the 
hospital in most instances until the staff, without 
regard to predetermined lengths of time, feels he 
is capable of being tried extramurally. This period 
may be long or short. As an intermediate step in 
certain cases use might be made of the “half-way” 
house technique. In this plan the patient could live, | 
except for going out to work, in a supervised | 
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atmosphere in the community. Here he would 
find counseling personnel and opportunities for 
group therapy in a less restrained atmosphere but 
more formal than the mental health clinic. In the 
community he can be required to make use of the 
necessary resources—mental health clinics, social 


services, private physician, etc.,—that are suit- 


able for his (the addict’s) individual needs. 
Failure, relapse, or impending relapse or non- 
cooperation can be dealt with as in other psychi- 
atric disorders by return to the hospital. This 
return should not be thought of as punitive but as 
a temporary therapeutic failure requiring further 
and more intensive hospital care. 

In fact, this whole procedure should not be 
looked upon as a substitute for punishment or as 
a means of getting the addict “off the street.” Any 
attempt to use this procedure in such fashion will 
negate its effectiveness and result only in another 
method of punishment. 

For those persons who have sufficient motiva- 
tion to seek treatment and a strong desire to stop 
drug use, there should be a provision for voluntary 
treatment both with and without commitment. 
Experience at the United States Public Health 
Service Hospital at Lexington, Kentucky, indi- 
cates that about 27 percent of first admission 
voluntary patients fall in this category. Informa- 
tion from scattered sources, such as physicians 
treating an occasional addict, indicates that a 
small number may not even require hospital treat- 
ment at any time. The size of this group is un- 
known and difficult to assess. Because of current 
attitudes this group by necessity is especially 
clandestine. Physicians are reluctant to report 
and certainly the addict is not going to invite 
trouble by announcing his problem. 

There are certain pitfalls in the technique which 
must be taken into consideration. Foremost of 
these is the technical legal question of involuntary 
commitment of an individual who is not, in the 
accepted sense of the word, insane. Some statutes 
get around this by not defining addiction as a kind 
of insanity; nevertheless the test has yet to be 


Made of the legal effectiveness of detaining a 
_ person against his will. In a few states the addict 
_ is held under the public health code. 


Unfortunately, these are not the least of the 


_ problems. Most state mental hospitals are so over- 
_ crowded now that there is a proper reluctance on 
_ the part of superintendents to admit any but the 


_ most obviously psychotic patient. Understaffing 


due to lack of qualified personnel, a constant dif- 
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ficulty, results in inadequate minimal programs 
for the usual patient. The additional burden of 
providing a special program for the needs of the 
addict usually requiring more intensive personal 
treatment is almost impossible to meet. As a 
result, in the few state hospitals where addicts 
have been treated they have been merely locked 
up and left to their own devices, often not even 
receiving the ground privileges of other patients. 


Some Need Treatment Geared 
to a Penal Setting 


Once discharged, after a usually mutually un- 
satisfactory period of hospitalization, the addict 
patient faces more frustration in receiving as- 
sistance in the community. Again overburdened 
social services, mental health clinics, and other 
resources are reluctant to take on additional case- 
loads and even more reluctant to take addicts. 
Left to his own resources, returning willy-nilly 
to his own environment and friends, and faced 
with the same old problems it is little wonder 
that he rapidly falls into old patterns of behavior 
and goes back on drugs. 

A few communities have made partial efforts 
to meet the problem. New York’s Riverside 
Hospital for juvenile addicts has both in-and out- 
patient services, the latter perforce of necessity. 
Patients can be held under the public health code 
for a period of 3 years. 

Chicago has two counseling clinics for addicts 
and Detroit a small service for outpatient guid- 
ance of addicts which is under the aegis of the 
city health department. Washington, D.C., has a 
program combining hospital, usually at Lexington, 
and posthospital services for addicts under the 
health department. This program has undergone 
a period of organization and revision and has not 
been operating long enough for evaluation. An 
inherent weakness in this law from a medical 
standpoint is the specified periods of treatment 
which allow little latitude on the part of the 
responsible physicians. 

Despite these negative factors it would seem 
that such programs as the foregoing provide a 
better treatment setting than penal servitude. 
Sufficient interest could easily result in program 
changes and expansion at small cost which could 
mean more effective treatment for the addict. 
It will, however, acquire concerted and sustained 
interest by states and cities to bring about these 
necessary changes. 


Use of Hospital Facilities for Certain 
Convicted Offenders 


While experts agree that medical treatment as 
outlined would be more productive in rehabilitat- 
ing most addicts, there remains a group of drug 
users who by virtue of their antisocial activities 
and law violations will require a treatment pro- 
gram geared to a penal setting. In fact, most states 
use only criminal laws in dealing with the addict, 
providing for short-term incarceration for drug 
use, possession of drugs, or the paraphernalia of 
addiction. Other criminal laws are invoked for 
crimes incident to addiction, such as stealing, 
shoplifting, assault, etc., usually the result of need 
for money to buy drugs. It is anticipated that with 
present social attitudes this trend will continue. 

Most penal institutions provide no special pro- 
gram for addicts. Many of them lack for more 
than the minimal medical services required for 
nonpsychiatric illness. Many do not even have per- 
sonnel for psychiatric evaluation let alone treat- 
ment. On completing his sentence the addict can 
expect little help from already overloaded parole 
and probation officers. Being both an addict and 
a criminal the addict faces double social nonac- 
ceptance. Employers who take 2 nonaddict of- 
fenders are chary of addicts. So again he is in the 
same dilemma as his brother who received hospital 
care. 

Provided that the community services were 
available there is a need for additional discretion 
on the part of judges, prison authorities, pro- 
bation officers, etc., to fit penal programs to the 
individual need of the addict. Those states which 
have this latitude in indeterminate sentencing pro- 
cedures could make wider use of this authority 
in those instances where community resources 
are sufficient to assist in the rehabilitation pro- 
gram. A similar pattern could be developed in 
those states not having such laws. 


3 Report of Interdepartmental Committee on Narcotics to the 
President. Washington, D.C., February 1956. 
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Certain states which have authority to make ) 


use of hospital facilities for convicted persons 


may wish to use the following type of resource | 


suggested for use at the federal level in the recom- 
mendation summarized in the Report of the Inter- 
departmental Committee on Narcotics to the 
President? which “recommends for consideration 


a legislative step designed to provide for greater | 


opportunity for the rehabilitation of certain ad- 
dict-violators . . . whose criminal activity is sec- 
ondary to their addiction. Under this proposal, 
wider latitude would be given to the courts by 
authorizing them, in the case of such addict- 
violators, to commit the convicted offender for a 
period of hospital treatment, followed by an 


extended period of conditional release under close | 


supervision by specially trained personnel. This 
procedure would be limited to those with the best 
prospects for rehabilitation, and would be ap- 
plicable only under optimal conditions of post- 
hospital supervision. A few cases could be selected 
immediately for this procedure, to be supervised 
in the few communities where adequate personnel 
and services for effective supervision and rehabili- 
tation are available. The plan could be gradually 
extended to additional communities as effective 
local rehabilitation programs are developed.” 

This then, in brief, outlines the kind of a total 
program both nonpenal and penal which students 
of the problem of the treatment of drug addicts 
feel is necessary. Not until we have exhausted 
these potential possibilities, which are not new, 
should we consider our efforts on behalf of the 
addict ineffective. Not until we have given him 
the same opportunities for success, understanding, 
and assistance when he fails that we do his less 
socially opprobrious brother, the mental patient, 
can we close our eyes to his problem and condemn 
him to a permanent life of isolation from society 
advocated by those who are disappointed in the 
lack of “cures” of the addict who has made a few 
trips to Lexington. 


Even though you may never come in contact with drugs, the problem of 
addiction concerns you. It will be to your advantage as a citizen to stamp 
out this menace. A healthy community needs responsible members. For 
your own future as an individual and a citizen, it’s important that drug 


addiction be eliminated. 


Victor H. VoGEL, M.D. in Facts About Narcotics 
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Group Psychotherapy in an 
Army Post Stockade 


By BERNARD H. SHULMAN, M.D. 
Psychiatrist, Psychiatric Institute of the Municipal Court of Chicago 


LFRED ADLER suggested the use of group 
treatment techniques for the rehabilitation 
of offenders: 

While I do not believe it would be possible to give 
every criminal an individual treatment we would con- 
tribute much by a group treatment. I should propose, 
for instance, that we should have discussions with a 
great number of criminals on social problems, exactly 
as we have been considering them here. We should ques- 
tion them and let them answer; we should enlighten 
their minds and waken them from their lifelong dream; 
we should question them and let them answer; we should 
enlighten their minds and waken them from their life- 
long dream; we should free them from the intoxication 
of a private interpretation of the world and so low an 
opinion of their own possibilities; we should teach them 
not to limit themselves and diminish their fear of the 
situations and the social problems which they must 
meet. I am very sure that we would achieve great 
results from such group treatment.* 

It becomes increasingly known that group 
psychotherapy in its various forms is a valuable 
adjunct to other rehabilitation methods. Indeed, 
there are opinions that a therapeutic relationship 
with an asocial or antisocial person is easier to 
establish and maintain in a group setting than in 
an individual setting; because the sociopath’s lack 
of conscience obstructs the rapport between him- 
self and a therapist, but does not obstruct it with 
a group that he can consider his allies (other 
sociopaths). 

In 1954, the author was in military service as 
chief of the Mental Hygiene Consultation Service 
at Fort Belvoir, Virginia. The post stockade at 
this installation is used for short-term confine- 
ment only. Prisoners with sentences over 1 year 
are transferred to disciplinary barracks. Con- 
sequently, Fort Belvoir retains mainly the minor 
offenders in the classifications of petty larceny, 
military disobedience, and chronic alcoholism in 
| Conjunction with violations of military regula- 
tions. All of the prisoners are enlisted men who 
have been tried and convicted by summary or 
Special court martial. 

A psychologically oriented confinement officer 
at the post stockade had become interested in 


-Yehabilitation. He referred a number of cases to 


1 The Individual Psychology of Alfred Adler, Heinz L. Ansbacher 
‘ and Rowena R. Ansbacher, Editors, N.Y., Basic Books, Inc., 1956, p. 348. 


the writer for treatment. It soon became obvious 
that this procedure was not meeting the needs of 
a great many other prisoners who might welcome 
treatment. The possibility of utilizing group psy- 
chotherapy was discussed and a program was out- 
lined. 


Selecting the Group 


The following procedures were used in selecting 
a group which varied from four to eight patients 
at any one time. All incoming prisoners were 
given group tests and were interviewed by a 


‘psychologist. The purpose of this initial procedure 


was to gain an overall view of the problem and 
to determine which of the prisoners might benefit 
most from a group approach. The confinement 
officer was an integral part of the selection pro- 
cedure. He interviewed prisoners, explained the 
group therapy program to them, and encouraged 
them to participate. He and the author worked to- 
gether closely to choose prisoners for the program. 
The former retained the final decision as to which 
men would enter the program. This was done with 
deliberate intent to test how well an experienced 
administrator could select prisoners who would 
benefit from a group therapy approach. A prisoner 
was not selected if he was due for release in the 
very near future, or if he was so uncooperative 
that he would disrupt the unity of the group. 
The group finally selected were men whose 
sentences were over 3 months. All of them were 
below 35; one had been in service 15 years, the 
others 2 years, or less. One third of them were 
slated for undesirable discharges, but with the 
added provision that this might be revoked at the 
recommendation of the proper authorities, among 
whom was the confinement officer. None of the 
participants was psychotic and none carried a psy- 
chiatric diagnosis of psychoneurosis; however, 
some showed strong psychoneurotic tendencies 
chiefly manifested by emotional instability. Most 
of the group had been classified as passive-aggres- 
sive personality ; a few were alcoholics. The intel- 
ligence range was from low average to superior. 
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Choice of patients was also influenced by the 
presence of positive factors in the history such 
as a previously good military record or a strongly 
expressed desire for help. 

Candidates were told that an opportunity was 
available for them to enter the program; they 
were informed of its voluntary nature and were 
told “This is a chance for you to find out why you 
have gotten into trouble and to learn how to avoid 
it in the future; it will also give you a chance to 
find out more about yourself and a chance to talk 
to a psychiatrist. Whatever you say in the group is 
confidential. The confinement officer and the 
guards won’t know about it. This may be hard 
for you to believe, but it’s true. We plan to trust 
you and we hope that you'll trust us. You can try 
it and if you don’t like it, you don’t have to 
continue. You’ll be excused from other duties to 
attend. You'll have to make up your own mind 
about it.” 


The Therapeutic Setting 


Therapists were the author (a psychiatrist), a 
psychologist, and a psychology technician, at least 
two of whom were always present during the 
sessions. Formalities of military courtesy were 
dispensed with during the meetings. The therapist 
remarked, “When I take off my hat here, I am 
taking off my bars. Forget, if you can, that I am 
an officer; remember that I am a doctor.” Thera- 
pists showed by their actions and emotional res- 
ponses as well as by verbal reassurance that the 
subject matter was confidential, and that no 
punishment would follow expression of hostility 
against the army. 

No separate building being available, one corner 
of the large mess hall was used. Since soldiers 
were working at the other end, this at first posed 
a problem of noise, until the group therapy 
members themselves became interested enough to 
enforce silence. 

The meetings took place once a week for an 
hour and a half in the afternoon. All participants 
were excused from their stockade duties at this 
time. An afternoon was chosen that did not con- 
flict with any of the stockade rehabilitation pro- 
grams. No other prisoners and no guards were 
permitted at the meeting. Participants came vol- 
untarily. They were informed that attendance at 
meetings would not influence the confinement 
authorities favorably or unfavorably and that the 
confinement officer, confinement review board, and 
clemency board would continue to judge them by 
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criteria formerly used, such as willingness to 
work, ability to accept discipline, and evidence of 
improved attitudes. 

The average number of meetings attended by 
each patient was 10 to 12. The most common 
cause of termination of attendance was return to 
duty, to parole status, or to civilian life. Followup 
services were offered and utilized at the offices of 
the Post Mental Hygiene Consultation Service. 
Many participants requested individual psychi- 
atric interviews and these were granted. Total 
duration of the program was 6 months after which 
it was terminated because of lack of trained 
personnel. 


The Group Therapy Process 


The therapy techniques followed an Adlerian 
frame of reference. Inherent in this are processes 
and attitudes which include: (1) understanding 
the patient in his social setting; (2) understand- 
ing the private goals toward which he is tending; 
(3) interpreting the social purpose of the patient’s 
behavior in terms meaningful to the group; (4) 
treating the patient like a human being with a 
problem; (5) encouraging him to recognize the 
existence of the problem; (6) creating cohesive- 
ness in the group by discussion, interaction, and 
interpreting interaction; (7) clarification; and 
(8) stressing the idea that people get into trouble 
because they have become discouraged about their 
ability to achieve their goals in socially useful 
ways. 

Most frequent topics chosen by the group were 
sex, and the unfairness of life in the Army, and 
particularly as represented by the stockade. 
Actually, the initial choice of a topic itself was 
not so crucial because meaningful interpretations 
are possible from all topics. Patients were encour- 
aged to understand the meaning of their own and 
other’s behavior. The usual problems of subgroup 
formation, marginal groups, and lack of group 
feeling in certain patients arose and were dealt 
with. Those prisoners who tried to assume a 
superior attitude were vehemently rejected by the 
group. The new man who asked, “What do I get 
out of this?” was condescendingly “told off” with 
the statement, “I think it’s done a lot for me, 
you just wait and see.” 

All participants felt that they had gained more 
knowledge of themselves and others than they had 
before; indeed, they soon began to talk about the 
psychological problems of the guards and the 
possible techniques for avoiding trouble with 
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) them. They discussed daily stockade occurrences 


and began to express appreciation for some of the 
positive aspects of the stockade, whereas pre- 
viously they had focused only on what they 
thought was wrong and unfair. Few prisoners 
denied their offenses because none of the crimes 
was of a heinous type. The atmosphere of the 
group encouraged admission of faults, independ- 
ent initiative, and acceptance of certain realities 
of life, but discouraged self-abnegation, excessive 
avowals of repentence, and feelings of guilt; ac- 
cording to the concept, “it’s what you’re going 
to do, not what you feel, that really counts.” 

The amount of interest shown by participants 
was gratifying. Many felt it was the first time 
they had been treated like adults; as their self- 
esteem grew, they could esteem others more 
highly. Attempts to exploit others (what some 
call “dependency needs”) were always interpreted 
as an attempt to exploit. There was quick interest 
by the group in the problems of individual partici- 
pants. The group cohesiveness carried over to 
other stockade situations and these prisoners felt 
quite superior to those who did not have the 
advantage of a “psychiatric education.” 


Results 


In such a short term project the results are not 
easy to evaluate. The following criteria were used 
to measure improvement: (1) the therapists’ 
opinion regarding significant change in the pat- 
ients’ behavior; (2) the confinement officer’s 
opinion regarding improved behavior; and (3) 
the opinion of the commanding officer of the unit 
to which the patient was sent after discharge. 
Since some patients were discharged from the 
Army or transferred off the post, the last 
criterion was not always available. 

As indicated above, the therapists’ observa- 
tions were that the patients changed in the direc- 
tion of gaining greater insight into the meaning 
of their own behavior; the patients appeared 
better able to develop new techniques for relat- 
ing to authority and peers and generally to 
develop increased social conformity. This result- 
ed from the decrease in their feelings that every- 


- one was unfair to them. Hostility and bitterness 


were partially replaced by socially outgoing 


attitudes and optimism. Their own gain in self- 
respect was followed by greater respect for 
others. Not all changed their antisocial behavior, 
and none of the alcoholics ceased to have a pro- 
blem with alcohol. Cases receiving the most 
benefit were those confined for larceny and 
absence without leave. 

Rumors about the program spread through the 
stockade, among guards and prisoners. Guards 
at first took a critical attitude; prisoners were 
condescending, afraid they would be considered 
“crazy” if they participated in the program. 
Others tried to exploit it for external advantage, 
such as parole or discharge from the Army. As 
the program continued, participants gradually 
carried back the story that the program offered 
only help in understanding of self and others. This 
resulted in a more favorable situation for group 
therapy purposes. Those prisoners who were 
concerned with personal problems and motivated 
to examine themselves critically began to request 
admission to the program. 

The confinement officer expressed gratification 
at the general decrease in disciplinary problems, 
feeling that the participants in the group were 
creating a better atmosphere throughout the 
stockade. The guards began to respect the partici- 
pants and there was even a tendency to be a little 
sensitive that their own conduct and attitudes 
were under discussion. The confinement officer 
further stated that the group therapy techniques 
went further than any previously devised rehabi- 
itation system in encouraging socialized group 
feelings. When a member of the group was dis- 
charged to his unit, the commanding officer was 
contacted by the confinement officer and instructed 
in danger signals to watch for and the possible 
stress factors that might cause him to repeat 
offenses. No other attempt was made to have these 
soldiers treated differently than any others. 

In the opinion of the author and the adminis- 
trative officials of the stockade these group 
therapy procedures were valuable in encouraging 
improved behavior and attitudes of the partici- 
pants. The author considers group therapy tech- 
niques to be productive in many types of confine- 
ment settings as an adjunct to other rehabilitation’ - 


processes. 
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Professional Standards Endorsed By the 
Federal Probation Officers Association 


HE PURPOSE of this statement is to outline 
[ete function of the United States probation 

officer and to enumerate standards of char- 
acter, education, and performance which the Fed- 
eral Probation Officers Association considers es- 
sential for the effective operation of the Federal 
Probation System.* 


Scope of the Federal Probation Officers’ 
Responsibilities 

The federal probation officers render service to 
the United States courts by making presentence 
investigations and supervising probationers. They 
are by statute designated agents of the Depart- 
ment of Justice to perform the duties of parole 
officers. In this capacity they serve the United 
States Board of Parole, the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons, and the United States Public Health 
Service hospitals for narcotics by transmitting 
copies of presentence investigations to the institu- 

tions to assist in their classification and treatment 
programs, serving as liaison with the inmates’ 
families, assisting in prerelease planning, and 
supervising the offenders following their release. 

The Federal Probation System also assists with 
release planning of Army and Air Force inmates 
of military disciplinary barracks and is respon- 
sible for their parole supervision. The officers also 
prepare progress reports and clemency evalua- 
tions on military parolees. 

Federal courts have jurisdiction over juvenile 
and youth offenders under the provisions of the 
Federal Juvenile Delinquency Act and the Federal 
Youth Corrections Act. In these cases federal 
probation officers render special services to the 
courts, the Bureau of Prisons, and the Youth 
Division of the Board of Parole. 

In some instances, juvenile offenders are di- 
verted to local authorities by the United States 
attorneys who for this purpose call on the proba- 
tion officer for assistance. 

The goal of the federal probation officer is to 
reestablish probationers and parolees as law-abid- 
ing, self-respecting citizens in the community. His 


4 ¥ The Federal Probation Officers Association was organized January 
955. 

4 National Commission on Law Observance and Enforcement, 1931. 

Report on Penal Institutions, Probation, and Parole, No. 9, p. 184. 


is a career dedicated to rendering professional | 


service to the courts, the parole authorities, and 
the community at large in rehabilitating the of- 
fender. This service is characterized by a humani- 
tarian philosophy, an esprit de corps, and dedica- 
tion to high ideals and service. A principal ob- 
jective of the Federal Probation Officers Associa. 
tion is to maintain these high standards of 
performance in the Federal Probation System. 


Probation and Parole Defined 


In the Federal Probation System no distinction 
is made in the supervision of the probationer 
and the parolee. Experience demonstrates that 
probation and parole embrace fundamentally the 
same objectives, methods, and skills. 

Probation.—Probation is defined as “a process 
of treatment, prescribed by the court for persons 
convicted of offenses against the law, during which 
the individual on probation lives in the community 
and regulates his own life under conditions im- 
posed by the court and is subject to supervision by 
a probation officer.’ 

Parole.—Parole is the release of a convicted 
offender to the community under supervision of 
a parole officer, and under certain restrictions 
and requirements, after he has served a portion 
of his sentence in a penal or correctional insti- 
titution. It is that part of his sentence which is 
served in the free community. Parole should be 
distinguished from probation. Parole is preceded 
by a part of a sentence served in a penal or re- 
formatory institution, while no such penalty is 
generally imposed in probation. 

Probationers and parolees are given an oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate their capacity to live law- 
abiding lives in the community under the counsel- 
ing and guidance of probation officers. 


Objectives of Probation and Parole 


The primary objective of probation and parole 
is the protection of society through the rehabilita- 
tion of the offender. The success of an effective 
probation and parole program consists of three 
elements: (1) an appraisal and understanding of 
each offender and the motivations and circum- 
stances underlying his offense; (2) selection based 
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on assurance that the offender will benefit most 
from the type of treatment which probation or 
parole can give; and (3) a supervisory relation- 
ship which will offer the probationer and parolee 
the greatest possible assistance toward self-im- 
provement. 


Function of the Federal Probation Officer 


In general, the duties of the probation officer 
consist of two major functions: (1) Investigation 


and (2) Supervision. 


1. Investigation—Rule 32-c of the Federal 
Rules of Criminal Procedure provides that the 
federal probation officer “shall make a presen- 
tence investigation and report to the court before 
the imposition of sentence or the granting of pro- 
bation unless the court otherwise directs.” 

The presentence investigation serves to bring 
to light the offender’s problems and needs and to 
suggest treatment possibilities. Because of the 
importance of this investigation in all judicial 
determinations and in the treatment of the of- 
fender, the important responsibilities of the pro- 
bation officer must be recognized. In addition to 
assisting in the selection of good probation risks, 
the investigation report offers valuable assistance 
to the institutional staff in classifying and plan- 
ning for the committed offender. 

As a parole officer for the Department of Jus- 
tice the federal probation officer periodically re- 
ceives classification summaries and progress re- 
ports on inmates from the institution, maintains 
contact with the inmate’s family, assists in the 
development of a release plan, and reports to the 
United States Board of Parole on the suitability 
of the plan. 


Investigations made by the probation officer 


presuppose initiative, resourcefulness, tact, knowl- 
edge of sources of information, congenial rela- 
tions with law-enforcement officers and other key 
persons in the community, and skill in presenting 
information accurately, clearly, and logically. 
Facts of themselves have no greater value than 
the conclusions drawn from them. One of the 
greatest challenges to the probation officer is to 
obtain a better understanding of the offender, to 
interpret to the court and all authorities dealing 
with him the problems and needs of the offender 
and, finally, to help the offender understand him- 
self and his environment. The probation officer 
has a similar challenge in interpreting to the of- 


fender and his family the implications of the 


offense, the sentencing responsibility of the court, 
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and the requirements of society. 

2. Supervision—tThe probation officer’s prin- 
cipal role is to help the offender redirect his 
interests and activities into socially acceptable 
and personally satisfying behavior. Representing 
as he does the interests and welfare of society, the 
probation officer has certain responsibilities of 
authority. Persons do not come voluntarily for 
assistance. They are there because they have 
shown an inability or unwillingness to abide by 
the laws of society. The community will accept 
them only if they comply with the basic require- 
ments prescribed by the court or the paroling 
authority. The probation officer must keep in- 
formed of the whereabouts and activities of those 
under supervision and take prompt action in the 
event of any alleged violation of the conditions of 
probation or parole. 

As a most important aid to his own work with 
offenders, the probation officer must know his 
community—its culture, traditions, institutions, 
and welfare agencies. He must have knowledge of 
vocational counseling services, medical help, and 
educational facilities. He should be a community 
leader in promoting, strengthening, and extending 
welfare services. 

The probation officer should do all he can, both 
as a leader in the community and as a representa- 
tive of the court and the probation service, to 
increase public understanding and knowledge of 
probation and parole and to strive for public 
recognition of their advantages to the court and 
the public. He should handle this with dignity, 
tact, and friendliness. 


Workloads 


A probation officer must have reasonable work- 
loads. Where caseloads are high there are gaps 
in the service to the courts, the Bureau of Prisons, 
the Board of Parole, the probationers and parolees, 
cooperating agencies, and to the community at 
large. Adequately trained and experienced pro- 
bation officers and reasonable workloads are the 
best assurance of the protection of society and the 
rehabilitation of the offender. The Federal Pro- 
bation Officers Association believes that no officer 
should be required to handle in any month more 
than 4 presentence investigations and 50 super- 
vision cases. 


The Probation Officer 


1. Personality—tThe probation officer must be 
personable, mature, understanding, and of fine 
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character. Only a person who is himself reason- 
ably secure in his own personality makeup, ob- 
jective, and emotionally well-adjusted can success- 
fully discharge the responsibilities of probation 
and parole assigned to him. 

The probation officer must have a philosophy 
of life based on high ethical and humanitarian 
values. Basic in probation and parole are the 
sacredness of human dignity and its preservation. 
It is through this appreciation of the worth of the 
individual that the probation officer achieves in- 
sight and understanding and is motivated to help 
those who have transgressed the law. 

2. Participation in Community Affairs.—The 
professional competence of a probation officer 
depends to a large extent on his community re- 
lationships and his participation in community 
affairs. His position offers a vantage point for 
recognizing the social ills and needs of a com- 
munity and doing something to correct them. His 
personal life and his relationships in the com- 
munity will be reflected in the quality of his 
work as a probation officer. A rich and satisfying 
personal and community life will greatly enhance 
his outlook, understanding, and capacity for serv- 
ice to his fellowman. 

3. Growth.—Nothing is static in probation and 
parole. There is always a place for change in its 
methods and procedures. The probation officer 
should not cease to evaluate his work, his knowl- 
edge of the field, his methods, and his skills. 
His approach should be fresh and adventurous. 


Through reading, consultation, experimentation, 
and attendance at professional meetings and in. 
stitutes, he should seek a better understanding of 


human behavior and improvement in his insight, 
methods, and skills. 


Qualifications for the Appointment of 
Federal Probation Officers 


The following minimum standards should be 
required in the appointment of probation officers: 

(1) Exemplary character 

(2) Good health and vigor 

(3) An age within the range of 24 to 45 years 
inclusive at the time of appointment unless the 
applicant has outstanding experience in the cor- 
rectional field. 

(4) A liberal education of not less than col- 
legiate grade, evidenced by a bachelor’s degree 
(B.A. or B.S.) from a college or university of 
recognized standing. 

(5) Two years of graduate training for welfare 
work in a school of social service of recognized 
standing; or 2 years of graduate training in one 
of the social sciences in a college or university of 
recognized standing; or not less than 2 years’ 
full-time professional employment in the welfare, 
correctional, or educational fields, a substantial 
proportion of which has been in casework, guid- 
ance, or counseling. 

September 1956 


Letters to the Editor 


Prediction of the Potential Delinquent 


To THE EDITOR: 


The September 1956 issue of FEDERAL PROBATION carried 
an article by Mrs. Eleanor Glueck in which optimistic 
claims were made relative to the possibilities of predicting 
delinquency. This optimism seems premature, in that the 
data accumulated to date suggest that delinquency can- 
not be predicted with any degree of precision. 

While the Glueck study is not the only research attempt 
to predict delinquency, it is the most well publicized. The 
deficiencies of delinquency prediction have been pointed 
out by other critics. Yet these criticisms of delinquency 
prediction have not received proper attention from the 
Gluecks and their supporters. It is for this reason that 
the present writer revives these pessimistic remarks on 
prediction. 


t See Raymond G. Kuhlen, “Predicting Juvenile Delinquency: Com- 
ment on the Paper by Dr. Weeks,” American Sociological Review, June 
1943, p. 338; Albert J. Reiss, Jr., “Unraveling Juvenile Delinquency. 
Il. An Appraisal of the Research Methods,” American Journal of 
Sociology, September 1951, pp. 115-120. 


What do the Gluecks set up as their prediction problem’ 
They state that their aim is to “select in a first-grade 
school population those children who will probably become 
persistent delinquents unless timely and effective interven- 
tion diverts their predicted course of maladapted behavior 
into socially acceptable channels.” This is a preferable pro- 
blem to one in which attempts would be made to predict 
all delinquents, many of whom are likely to become law- 
abiding citizens without intensive treatment by agencies. 
But if this is the problem one must sympathize with these 
researchers should they fail in their goal. This is an 
extremely difficult prediction problem, for the investigators 
are pee pond to select out of a very large population 4 
very small population representing in most cases less than 
10 percent of the entire group. 

In order to accomplish this kind of prediction without 
a large number of errors in any very normal situation, 
predictor variables would have to be found in which nearly 
all delinquents fall into “unfavorable” subcategories, while 
all nondelinquents fall into “favorable” categories. Other- 
wise, large numbers of potentially nondelinquent children 
would be identified as potential ye ge even though 
the percentage of nondelinquents children with “unfavor- 
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able” backgrounds might be very small in comparison to 
delinquents. In an actual prediction situation, nondelin- 
quents erroneously predicted as delinquents might be more 
numerous than correctly identified delinquents. As Kuhlen 
and Reiss have pointed out, failure to recognize this fact 
derives from the use, in the Unraveling Juvenile Delin- 
quency study, of equal numbers of delinquents and non- 
delinquents. 

If in the Glueck study one hundred delinquents had 
been compared with nine hundred nondelinquents, a more 
normal population than one in which equal numbers of 
delinquents and nondelinquents are found, the “chances” 
of delinquency might have turned out quite differently. A 
large group of potentially nondelinquent children might 
have been designated as predelinquents, along with the 
correctly identified delinquents. This possibility seems more 
likely than the assumption that the data of Unraveling 
Juvenile Delinquency would hold for a more conventional 
juvenile population. 

If the prediction problem is as stated here, then most 
of the evidence adduced by Mrs. Glueck in her paper as 
validating the Social Prediction Table becomes irrelevant. 
Of a total of 10 studies cited as supporting the prediction 
table, only 2 are designed to show that the table can 
predict delinquency with a high degree of precision. 

The eight studies which do not validate the Social 
Prediction Table are all ex post facto applications of the 
table made retrospectively to persons already designated as 
delinquents. The studies show that the table would have 
identified most of the delinquents in advance of involve- 
ment in serious pm pee But they do not show that 
these delinquents could have been precisely identified, that 
is, without being mixed in with a large number of poten- 
tiaily nondelinquent children erroneously diagnosed as 
delinquents. Until it can be shown that prediction tables 
can select potentially serious delinquents with a high 
degree of precision in this sense, such efforts must a 
viewed with some skepticism. 

The two studies cited by Mrs. Glueck which would tend 
to validate the prediction table are indeterminate in status. 
The New York City study is being carried out in a high 
delinquency area, where one would expect to find more 
potential delinquents than in many of the areas where 
prediction tables might be applied. At present, about half 
of the boys in this study regarded as potentially serious 
delinquents are showing signs of antisocial conduct. While 
this is a hopeful sign from the standpoint of validation, 
the results are not yet clear enough for any definite 
conclusions. How many of these boys showing antisocial 
conduct are going to develop into serious delinquents? 
Remember, the problem is to predict serious delinquency, 
not antisocial conduct. 

The second study cited, the Maximum Benefits Project, 
has not reached the point of definitive results. Thus, 
neither of the studies which might validate the Social 
Prediction Table justify much optimism. 

There is another difficulty with the Glueck prediction 
device not answered by the studies cited. In addition to 
the likelihood that the table would not apply to any 
conventional situation, it certainly cannot be said to apply 
to boys at the age of 6 and under, as claimed by Mrs. 
Glueck. She accuses the critics of missing the point here, 
in that factors were chosen which could be observed at 
this age. But it is Mrs. Glueck who missed the point. The 
argument that these factors would be operating at -— 6 
is only a hypothesis of dubious merit, for none of the data 
in any of the studies cited shows that these factors were, 
in fact, operating at age 6. Mrs. Glueck assumes that the 
factors were operating at an earlier age, but there are 
good reasons to suppose that such factors may have devel- 
oped with involvement in delinquency. It is possible that 
the affection of the father toward the boy might deterio- 
tate after a boy is involved in delinquency. Similarly, it 
seems likely that a formerly cohesive family might lack 
cohesiveness after the appearance of delinquency. At any 
tate, there are two possibilities here, neither of which can 
be ruled out without further study. None of the studies 
discussed by Mrs. Glueck shed any light on this question. 

There is no objection to applications of prediction tables 
retrospectively to delinquent children. But, if claims are 
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made that prediction tables can pick out predelinquents 
accurately and precisely from a grade-school population, 
— — evidence must be produced than the research 
o date. 
Pecember 12, 1956 Don C. GIBBONS 
Assistant Professor of Criminology 
University of British Columbia 


Some Questions About Hospital Treatment 
of the Narotic Addict 
To THE EDITOR: 


Dr. James V. Lowry’s excellent article, “Hospital Treat- 
ment of the Narcotic Addict,” (FEDERAL PROBATION, 
December 1956) is bristling with facts, but it leaves out 
certain “whys.” Perhaps Dr. Lowry could answer some 
of these questions: Why did Lexington’s voluntary addict 
population rise consistently from 1945 to 1950, and then 
drop sharply after 1953? Why the consistent decline in the 
number of probationer-addict patients? And why does the 
Government tolerate 70 percent of the voluntary patients’ 
leaving before treatment is completed? 

In respect to this last, the article points out that federal 
law provides that the rights of voluntary patients as 
citizens of the United States must not be abridged. How- 
ever, it would seem that there should be some legal means 
whereby the hospital might enter into contracts with 
applicants for voluntary treatment, contracts through 
which, in return for treatment, the patient would agree 
to accept restriction of his right to leave before a 
prescribed date. 

Some other questions: Do voluntary patients appear 
generally to leave because they cannot “take” the treat- 
ment, and with the apparent purpose of returning to 
drugs? Or because they feel their addiction has been 
cured and that without further hospitalization they will 
be able to stay off drugs? And in either case, if the hospital 
thinks they are virtually certain to return to drugs, is 
there any reason why, when they leave, the hospital 
should not alert the law-enforcement people to the pos- 
sibility of apprehending them soon in illegal possession 
of drugs? 

January 29, 1957 HENRY COE LANPHER 
Alexandria, Virginia 


Answers to Dr. Lanpher’s Questions 
To THE EDITOR: 


It was a pleasure to receive the copy of Dr. Lanpher’s 
letter because it indicates that one objective of the paper 
was accomplished—it presented many facts and omitted 
“whys” that would have been based on conjecture. Some of 


his cogent questions can be answered by short reliable 


replies and others by less reliable lengthier explanations. 

Dr. Lanpher asks why the voluntary addict population 
rose from 1945 to 1953 and then dropped. The number 
of voluntary patients in the Hospital is inversely related 
to the number of prisoners in the Hospital and directly 
related to the number of applications received for 
voluntary admission. The law gives priority to federal 
prisoners so that the number of beds available for 
voluntary patients increases when the number of prisoners 
in the hospital decreases. The chart “Average Daily 
Population” illustrates this. When the prisoner population 
decreased, the voluntary population could and did increase. 
The opposite phenomena occurred beginning in 1952. In 
addition to beds being available, there must be voluntary 
patients to use the beds. For a number of years there have 
been waiting lists of applicants for voluntary admission. 
The beds were filled as soon as they became vacant. 
Since July, 1954 there have been a number of months when 
the waiting lists had few or no names on them. 

Why are the number of prisoners sent to the Hospital 
and the number of applications for voluntary admission 
decreasing? Does the decrease in federal prisoners mean 
fewer convictions because of fewer arrests because of 
fewer addicts? Or does it mean more cases go to state 
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courts? Does the decrease in applications mean fewer 
addicts or fewer addicts applying for treatment? There are 
no facts available at the Hospital to explain these 
phenomena. 

The decline in the number of probationers is not 
particularly impressive because there was never any 
significant number admitted. Why this procedure was not 
used could only be determined from the courts. Since 1952 
there have been legislative restrictions on utilizing the 
procedure for other than first convictions for narcotic 
law violations. 

“Why does the Government tolerate 70 percent of the 
voluntary patients leaving before treatment is com- 
pleted; The Public Health Service Act, Section 344(b) 
states ‘. . . No such addict shall be admitted unless he 
agrees to submit to treatment for the maximum amount 
of time estimated by the Surgeon General to be necessary 
to effect a cure,...’ However, in 1936 in Lloyd vs. Kolb 
(Fed. Sup. 1005, Vol. 13) in Habeas Corpus proceedings, 
Judge H. Church Ford in the U. S. District Court, 
Lexington, Kentucky, held that ‘voluntary patients could 
not be subjected to compulsory confinement or detention, 
even though such enforced confinement may be for their 
personal welfare and in specific performance of the 
patient’s agreement to submit thereto.’ ” 

“Under the provisions of the Act, it is imperative that 
the petitioner’s contract be not used against him in these 
proceedings, nor in any proceedings in any court. Being 
thus deprived of the contract as a basis for the response 
in this proceeding, the respondent (Dr. Kolb) is left 


entirely without warrant for the detention of the pe- 
titioner.” 


“This construction of the statute pres full effect to that 
particular provision of the Act which was clearly designed 
to preserve all constitutional rights of voluntary inmates 
and avoids the danger, hereinbefore pointed out, of serious 
conflict with the fifth and thirteenth amendments of the 
Constitution.” A person cannot be deprived of his liberty 
without due process of the law. The District of Columbia 
has a law that permits noncriminal commitment of addicts 
and the Public Health Service Act authorizes the Hospital 
to detain persons so committed. 

Why do voluntary patients leave before treatment is 
completed? Many reasons are given—“never wanted to 
come,” “no longer getting drugs so I can make it on my 
own,” “I’m cured,” “feeling great, have to get back to my 
job,” “I can’t take this confinement,” etc., etc. It is apparent 
that some who leave early only came to the Hospital to 
get their dosage reduced and others to get out of their 
community to avoid difficulties with the law until things 
quiet down. Modern treatment of the abstinence syndrome 
using methadon has reduced the former agony of with. 
drawal to a mild discomfort. It may be too mild. 

The last question is why the hospital dosen’t notify law. 
enforcement people about addicts who leave the Hospital. 
This is prohibited by federal law. 

Please convey to Dr. Lanpher my appreciation for his 
expressed interest and the thoughtfulness of his questions, 


February 5, 1957 JAMES V. Lowry, M.D. 
Medical Officer in Charge 
U. S. Public Health Service Hospital 
Lexington, Kentucky 


Looking at the Law 


By A. E. GOTTSHALL 
Attorney, Criminal Division, Department of Justice 


1. A warrant charging violation of probation is lodged 
against a probationer serving a state sentence in another 
federal judicial district. May the hearing on the violation 
be transferred to the district where he is in custody under 
Rule 20, Federal Rules of Criminal Procedure? 


In this case the United States attorney and the District 
Court for the district where the probationer is serving a 
state sentence are apparently willing to undertake the 
hearing and disposition sought by the probationer if the 
district court which issued the warrant is agreeable to 
transfer of the proceeding. What gain or advantage would 
accrue to the probationer through transfer and hearing 
does not appear, unless it be his hope that the matter 
would terminate in a sentence ordered to run concurrently 
with current state imprisonment. Such an order, of course, 
is without sanction in law since the controlling statute, 
Section 4082, Title 18, United States Code, requires that 
persons convicted of offenses against the United States 
shall be committed to the custody of the Attorney General. 

The answer to the question is “No.” Rule 20 applies 
only to a person who has an indictment or information 
outstanding against him in one district and is arrested in 
another district. Such arrest need not necessarily be in 
connection with the indictment or information pending 
outside the district of arrest. But, at the time of arrest, 
or subsequently during the period of custody, there must 
be an indictment or information on record against the 
arrestee in another district. The warrant issued by the 
court for arrest of a probationer does not charge violation 
of a law, which is the characteristic of an indictment or 
information. The warrant is grounded on the alleged 
violation of a condition of probation. Its function is to 
obtain his presence in the court of issuance to determine 


the truth or falsity of the alleged violation of probation; 
not for trial de nove. Consequently, and assuredly, such 
proceeding is not subject to transfer to the district of 
arrest under Rule 20. 


2. Does the court or a commissioner have authority, 
after arrest of a probationer, to release him on bond 
pending the revocation hearing? 


This question has had attention before in abstract form 
but it arose in concrete form recently for our consideration. 
The probationer was arrested on a warrant issued by the 
district court. The arrest occurred in another state, at 
which point a United States commissioner after hearing 
ordered the probationer released on bond for appearance 
in the court which had granted probation. For reasons 
not known he was arrested subsequently by his bondsman 
and returned to custody. From these events came the 
proposition that there exists no authority for release of 
an arrested probationer at any time under any circum- 
stances. 

We think the court which issves the warrant for the 
arrest of a probationer, and it alone, has implied power 
to release such probationer either on bond or recognizance 
pending a hearing or pending final disposition of the case 
after hearing. The well-settled doctrine that a probationer 
is under the exclusive authority of the court which grants 
probation, together with the discretion vested in the court, 
supports our position. No statute, rule, or judicial decision 
within our knowledge, prevents release on bail or recog: 
nizance of an arrested probationer by the grantor court. 
We cannot conceive of any tenable argument to be offered 
in opposition to a court’s action in that direction. Num- 
erous judicial decisions affirm the latitude resident in the 
district court on pratically every factor relating to proba 
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tion and no doubt is entertained concerning the view that 
opposition to a grantor court’s action in releasing on bond 
or recognizance in its discretion, an arrested probationer, 
would be both improvident and unsuccessful. 

Each district court is empowered by statute to appoint 
United States commissioners in such number as needed to 
assist the court, which also has power to remove them. 
Such appointees have power to act only in manner as 
provided by statute and rule. Section 637, Title 28, United 
States Code, states that “U.S. Commissioners may admin- 
ister oaths and take bail, acknowledgements, affidavits, 
and depositions.” Their authority in the matter of bail 
is outlined by the P nt meg of Rules 5 and 46 of the 
Federal Rules of Criminal Procedure. Under both rules 
it is abundantly clear that a commissioner’s power as to 
granting release on bail is limited to persons charged 
with offenses against the United States; that is, those 
charged with crime, but not convicted. They may also 
release on bail material witnesses in a criminal case. A 
probationer does not belong in either category. He has 
been convicted and, by grace of the court, is free under 
supervision. A warrant for his arrest is grounded upon 
representations to the court that the conditions of proba- 
tion have been violated and the hearing which follows is 
not a formal proceeding either with respect to specifica- 
tion of charges or proof of guilt beyond reasonable doubt, 
as required in the case of an untried offender. Manning v. 
United States, 161 F.2d 827. The conclusion is compelling, 
therefore, that a commissioner’s power.in nowise extends 
to release on bail of an arrested probationer; certainly 
not without consent of the court first had and obtained. 


3. Is a juvenile who escapes from custody liable to 
prosecution under the Escape Act, Section 751, Title 18, 
United States Code? 


Escape from any lawful custody is prohibited by the es- 
cape statute. But the punishment imposable under that 
statute depends upon whether the original charges pending, 
or the sentence being served, at the time of the escape 
involved either a felony or a misdemeanor. For that reason 
the answer to the question falls into two parts. The first 
pertains to an escape after arrest of the juvenile but prior 
to any appearance before the district court in connection 
with a juvenile delinquency proceeding. The second covers 
escape after court appearance and a finding of juvenile 
delinquency by the court. Prosecution is possible in the 
first case, but not in the second. 

a. Upon arrest of a person under 18 years of age for 
violation of law he is carried before a United States com- 
missioner. The arresting officer swears to a complaint 
which sets forth the violation of substantive law. If the 
commissioner concludes that the complaint and the facts 
adduced at the hearing set up Byars cause (good 
reason) to believe that the alleged violation of law has 
been committed by the accused he orders him held for 
further action, either under bail or in actual custody. In 
either case, at that juncture the accused, although in law 
a juvenile, is in the same status procedurally as an adult 
prosecutable for crime. In other words, prior to appearance 
in court and giving his consent to a proceeding under the 
Federal Juvenile Delinquency Act he is, from the pro- 
cedural point of view, in the same category as an adult 
offender. For that reason if he escapes during that interim 
period the provisions of the escape statute are applicable 
and he may be prosecuted for that escape upon the Attor- 
ney General’s authorization. 

. After being processed as a juvenile and committed 
as a juvenile delinquent a different situation is created. 
The Reviser’s Notes under Section 5033, Title 18, United 
States Code (the Federal Juvenile Delinquency Act) state 
that that Section, as well as Section 5032 


“were rewritten to make clear the legislative intent 
that a juvenile delinquency proceeding shall result in 
the adjudication of a status rather than the conviction 
of a crime.” 


.* Conditions (b), (c) and (d) of the standard conditions of proba- 
tion are as follows: (b) Live a clean, honest and temperate life; (c) 


. good company and good hours; (d) Keep away from all unde- 
sirable places. 
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The Escape Act, in contrast, is applicable only to persons 
held under criminal charges (as in (a) above) and those 
convicted of an offense and serving time by reason of such 
conviction. The word “offense,” used in the original Federal 
Juvenile Delinquency Act, was changed to “violation of a 
law” by the Congress in 1948. That substitution signified 
legislative intent to place juvenile delinquency in a 
separate status, unassociated with any classified offense. 
Offenses are classified as felonies, misdemeanors, and petty 
offenses by Section 1, Title 18, United States Code. Juve- 
nile delinquency falls in none of those classifications. Since 
a committed juvenile delinquent is neither charged with, 
nor convicted of, an offense so defined by Section 1, supra, 
and inasmuch as the Escape Act, Section 751, Title 18, 
United States Code, applies only to persons charged with, 
or convicted of, an offense, it follows that the latter is not 
applicable to a person serving a juvenile delinquency com- 
mitment. That is the sum and substance of the first judi- 
cial decision on the question, promulgated by the United 
States District Court for the Northern District of Florida 
in the case of United States v. Doctor Irby Sprouse, Jr., 
whose motion to vacate and set aside a sentence imposed 
for escape during his commitment as a juvenile delinquent 
was granted. The decision appears in 145 Federal Supple- 
ment at page 292. The government did not appeal. 


RECENT DECISION 


Kaplan v. United States, reported at 234 F.2d 345 illus- 
trates afresh the latitude of a district court’s jurisdiction 
of a probationer. Reiterated is the settled rule that not 
every condition to be observed by the probationer must 
be in writing; that an order of court not necessarily re- 
lated to the written conditions must be obeyed; that 
disobedience is ground for revocation of probation, and 
that such action by the court is not an abuse of discretion. 
The facts in the case and the decision thereon make a 
detailed statement of interest and worth. 

Kaplan pleaded guilty to five counts of an information 
each charging the sale of heroin, totalling 703 grains. 
Each count carried a penalty of from 2 to 5 years’ 
imprisonment, but the circumstances of the case led the 
court to suspend imposition of sentence and grant pro- 
bation for a 5 year period. Shortly thereafter the defendant 
was called before a federal grand jury and was asked to 
disclose the source from which he had purchased the heroin. 
He refused, offering the explanation that he feared 
reprisals against himself and his family from the person 
from whom he had made the purchases. Thereupon he was 
taken before the court, which ordered him back to the 
grand jury with instructions to answer as directed. 
Returning to the grand jury, he again refused to testify 
for the same reason (fear of reprisals). Taken into court 
a second time he was told by the court that fear of re- 
prisals was not a valid reason for his silence. On his third 


-appearance before the grand jury he stated that the 


narcotics were purchased from a person whose given name 
was Frank but whose surname he did not know. There 
followed a third hearing before the court at which time he 
was adjudged guilty of civil contempt and ordered com- 
mitted until he would furnish the information sought by 
the grand jury. 

Immediately thereafter the government filed a petition 
to revoke probation on the ground that his conduct was 
inconsistent with the good conduct required by the 
conditions of probation. After hearing the court revoked 
probation and a sentence of 3 years was imposed on each 
count, to be served consecutively, totalling 15 years. That 
term was subsequently reduced to 12 years. No appeal was 
taken but later a motion to vacate the judgment was 
filed under Section 2255, Title 28, United States Code. 
It was overruled. A second motion filed under that statute 
alleged that the order of revocation was an abuse of 
discretion and that the court had failed to set forth findings 
of fact and conclusions of law as required by the statute. 
The court then vacated its prior order, filed the required 
findings setting forth that the revocation was grounded 
solely on the adjudication of contempt and violation of 
conditions (b), (c) and (d)* of the standard conditions of 
probation. The motion was denied and from that order an 
appeal was taken. 
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On appeal three points were ur Two alleged errors as 
to the adjudication of contempt. These were passed over on 
the ground that they should have been rai on direct 
appeal. The third point alleged that 


“The court erred in revoking probation for the reason 
that appellant violated no condition of probation im- 
posed upon him when probation was granted, and the 
conditions thereof were never modified.” 


Regarding this contention the appellate court, after 
reference to the refusal of appellant in the presence of the 
court to follow its orders, stated that apart from the 
contempt proceeding the refusal to obey the court’s direct 
orders was of itself sufficient justification for revoking 
probation. It added that such orders were in effect 
additional conditions of probation even though not 
included in the original written conditions and, further, 
that a contrary view could lead to the bizarre result 
of requiring a court to anticipate every contingency by an 
appropriate written condition at the time of the original 
grant of probation. Considering the contention that re- 
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vocation constituted an abuse of discretion the appellate 
court quoted at length from Burns v. United States, 287 U, 
S. 216, including the statement therefrom that the exercise 
of judicial discretion “implies conscientious judgment, 
not arbitrary action.” The court concluded that the facts 
as to appellant Kaplan proved that he had not conducted 
himself in accordance with his duty as a probationer and 
that the trial court had, consequently, not abused its 
discretion. 

The appellate court also took note of the contention 
that the 12 year sentence imposed was one of the longest, 
if not the longest, ever imposed for such a conviction and 
that it was “neither punitive, corrective nor coercive, but 
wholly vengeful.” After pointing out that the sentence 
was within the statutory limits as punishment for the 
offenses to which the appellant had pleaded guilty, the 
court simply observed that 


“Regardless of how this court might feel about the 
length of the sentence imposed, the question of its 
severity is not before us.” 


Reviews of Professional Periodicals 


EDITED BY JOHN F. LANDIS 
Chief Probation Officer, United States District Court, District of Maryland 


PROBATION 
(London) 
Reviewed by ROBERT W. CASSIDY 


“Training and the Social Worker,” by Norman Brown 
(September 1956). The author, a warden of a “Community 
Centre,” raises some pertinent questions as to the training 
required and the quality of personality of a social worker 
entering the field. He suggests a reconsideration of train- 
ing at present offered in courses of study for the social 
worker. Acknowledging that, today, social welfare must be 
carried out by paid social workers, he wonders if the pre- 
war professionally untrained workers accomplished less 
than the “man who emerged with academic distinction and 
an abhorrence of good works.” Today, he states, emphasis 
has been placed heavily on academic qualification and 
“Jiitle or more than lip service paid to personal aptitude 
and sense of vocation.” He observes a pattern that the 
diploma may be obtained on strength of academic satisfac- 
tion, in spite of indifferent practical work and limited or no 
training in vocational area. Under such circumstances, 
the diploma is reduced to the “status of a Trade Union 
ticket.” 

While recognizing the need for the objectivity of the 
trained person, particularly in the area of corrections, as 
an example, he suspects that, in growing numbers, the 
selection of personnel by agencies on the above standards 
is producing workers “conditioned to an office desk and 
filing cabinet outlook; to regular hours and fresh blotting 
paper; and for whom problems must be trimmed to neat 
administrative patterns.” He feels such workers deal with 
cases, never with a human personality. 

Such is not sentiment. He decries Victorian charity 
which is easy for those with sufficient funds. Today’s pro- 
blems are not so simple. The solutions call for deep knowl- 
edge of the person and often prolonged care. Yet, if we 
see people only as cases, he states, we cannot deal with 
them as individuals. 

He claims, further, that for students who enroll in social 
study courses, the university can provide only the frame- 


work or the technical understanding and the science to 
explore human behavior, a moral philosophy: “it will give 
him light—but not heat.” The latter, he states, cannot be 
taught as a subject, but must be an “instinct” that is 
developed by experience. 

To prevent the invasion of sterile academicians, he calls 
for a more searching selection of candidates for the 
courses in social study. In solution, he claims a candidate 
should be able to furnish proof of a positive interest. Some 
universities, he notes, require an intensive pre-entry period 
of practical training, with the attendant benefit of relating 
experience and academic theory, which prevents the stu- 
dent frem living in the “sterile atmosphere of the remote 
statistical laboratory, so often frequented by the sociole 
gist.” He further suggests a “full curriculum”—lectures by 
people in the field with stress being placed on the inter- 
relations of the various branches of social welfare. The 
latter would break down “isolation,” since jealousy of 
ancther agency’s intrusion is today not unknown. 

A further observation was that “the efficacy of the 
curriculum is not beyond doubt.” As the training of per- 
sons coming into the field is the concern of all, he asks: “Is 
it too much to ask that the profession might be consulted?” 

“In Parliament” (September 1956). Notes on activity in 
Parliament indicate that England is experiencing a not 
unfamiliar problem in securing the aid of the Ministry of 
Pensions and National Insurance, apparently similar to 
our social security administration, in locating defaulting 
fathers and husbands against whom court orders df 
maintenance are outstanding. It was reported that the 
files of such government agencies are confidential, which 
confidence cannot be broken except in cases of serious 
crime. The Secretary of the Ministry, in solution, could 
only offer that sealed envelopes addressed to the parties 
sought would be forwarded. This, of course, was recognized 
not to guarantee a reply. 

“Probation Forum” (September 1956). A note from 4 
contributor made reference to a remark by the director of 
public prosecutions to the effect that “the probation officer 
should not feel himself obliged by any sense of duty to the 
public to disclose knowledge of a breach or an offence 
committed by a probationer. The director was stated t 
have said the probation officer’s first duty was to his proba 
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-tioner. The contributor further points out an article in 


“J.P.” at p. 464 of vol. 120, issue dated 21 July 1956, on 
the same issue. The latter article on the question was 
quoted to state: “we cannot say she (the probation officer) 
has any legal duty to do so.” 


THE JOURNAL OF CRIMINAL LAW, 
CRIMINOLOGY, AND POLICE SCIENCE 
Reviewed by CONRAD P. PRINTZLIEN 


“The Treatment of Recidivists,” by Marcel Frym (May- 
June 1956). The author is criminological consultant to the 
Hacker Psychiatric Clinic at Beverly Hills, California; 
director of criminological research in the Hacker Founda- 
tion; a member of the faculty of the University of South- 
ern California School of Public Administration; and a 
member of the Advisory Committee on Crime Prevention to 
the Attorney General of the State of California. In a keen 
analysis the author objectively explores, generally and 
specifically, the techniques and objectives of rehabilitation 
programs in relation to recidivists. He brings to a focus 
the importance of one segment of correctional work: re- 
integration of convicted men and women into society by 
means of proper employment. It is suggested that a 


_ demarcation line be drawn, in regard to treatment tech- 


niques, between those repeaters who have had a satis- 
factory work record and those who have demonstrated, 
through their marked difficulty in obtaining or holding 
employment, that basic personality difficulties are inter- 
fering with steady work. This latter group, classified as 
“psychopaths,” represents only about 10 percent of of- 
fenders who constitute an immediate danger to society, 
justifying incarceration in custodial institutions. The 
treatment problem in regard to the rest, that is, the 
majority of offenders, consists in helping them to readjust 
their lives. In this respect, the author states, nothing is 
- important and more basic than to secure work for 
them. 

The problem of employment of people with criminal 

records is ever present and growing. Traditionally em- 
ployers are reluctant to hire persons with criminal records. 
A new trend in the field of insurance, spreading rapidly, 
is the so-called blanket-bonding of both laborers and em- 
ployees who are in positions of trust. These fidelity or 
surety bonds contain a stipulation that employment is to 
be refused to anyone with a criminal record without the 
specific consent of the bonding company. Any violation of 
this provision invalidates the protection of the employer. 
Questionnaires to be filled out by applicants for employ- 
ment contain the question “Have you ever been arrested or 
convicted of an offense?” and, if the answer is in the 
affirmative, rejection by the bonding company, even in 
cases of relatively minor offenses, is the rule and excep- 
tions are rare. 
_ It is indicated that about ten and a half million people 
in the United States have records for offenses more serious 
than traffic violations, and, under the prevailing system, 
none of them is eligible for bonding. The magnitude of 
the problem is growing tremendously, affecting millions 
of employees and their families, and the danger to society 
at large is mounting by reason of the fact that these 
a with criminal records are being steadily pushed 
back into delinquency. 

As a possible solution, the author proposes the formation 
of an independent, nonprofit organization tentatively 
called “Character Underwriters,” which, upon application 
by individual offenders, would provide a clinical examina- 
tion and a scientific study of the personality and the 
behavior patterns of the applicant, using, with his written 
Permission, the files of courts, probation departments, 
schools, hospitals, etc. The evaluation and interpretation 
of the material would be made by experts in the field of 
human behavior—specifically, criminologists, psycholo- 
gists, and psychiatrists. The cost of these studies would 
be advanced by the organization and eventually refunded 
to it by the applicant out of his earned salaries or wages. 
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Every man or woman accepted by “Character Under- 
writters” would be under its continuous casework super- 
vision, which would by far exceed the kind of supervision 
developed by any existing state parole service. 

It is concluded that most crimes are the tragic results 
of the struggle for survival, committed by men and women 
who either doubt their ability to compete successfully, 
or for various reasons are actually unable to do so. The 
answer suggested by the author is to try to free those 
endangered, and therefore dangerous, human beings from 
their fears; and this is a therapeutic, educational, and 
sociological task which can be carried out only by highly 
trained personnel, in an atmosphere of intelligent under- 
standing. 


THE BRITISH JOURNAL 
OF DELINQUENCY 
Reviewed by WAYNE KEYSER 


“Theory and Fact in Criminology,” by Sheldon Glueck 
(October 1956). This is a lively piece questioning the 
theory of crime causation propounded by the late Edwin 
H. Sutherland, author of the textbook Principles of Crimi- 
pr ga and Donald R. Cressey who revised the text in 
1955. 

In recent years the theory of “differential association” 
has sought to explain criminology as the result of an 
excess of definitions favorable to violation of the law over 
definitions unfavorable to violation of the law learned by 
the prospective offender in social interaction with existing 
criminals. Sutherland and Cressey suggest that a person 
cannot invent criminal behavior or commit crime without 
training. They claim that criminal behavior is learned 
from associates and that once learned, a decision for or 
against crime will depend on the individual’s “definition 
of the situtation.” 

According to Glueck, the theory has not enhanced in 
the slightest understanding of the methods of delinquency 
prevention. He terms it “absurdly deficient” and “a super- 
ficial and superfluous generalization.” 

a the theory of differential association Glueck 
quotes liberally from his book, Unraveling Juvenile Delin- 
quency. Adhering to the multiple factor theory of crime 
causation Glueck asserts that the impact of influence 
exerted by associates varies from person to person and 
is not equal. The stimulus depends greatly on biological 
as well as on sociocultural conditioning. These differences 
which depend upon the total personality makeup of an 
individual have not been taken into account by Sutherland 
and Cressey according to Glueck. In Glueck’s study, 
Unraveling Juvenile Delinquency he found that nine-tenths 
of the delinquents under 11 years of age were committing 
offenses. He argues that since the gang is an adolescent 
phenomenon it cannot be said that the delinquents learned 
their antisocial behavior from the gang. 

Glueck calls himself an eclectic criminologist, as opposed 
to the sociological criminologist. The sociological crimi- 
nologist, he says, believes that original nature means 
nothing, that all is sociocultural conditioning. The eclectic 
criminologist, on the other hand, bases his views on care- 
fully validated data from biological as well as sociocultural 
sources and attributes the end product of criminology to an 
interplay of various more or less well-defined increments 
of nature and nurture. 

Examining original endowment upon patterns of behav- 
ior in Unraveling Juvenile Delinquency Glueck, through 
the use of the Rorschach Test and psychiatric examina- 
tion, showed that 91 percent of all the boys tested who had 
a marked degree of defiance were delinquents and 83 
percent of all those shown to be markedly stubborn were 
delinquents. Sociological testing indicated that 72 percent 
of the boys whose paternal discipline of them was over- 
strict or erratic were delinquents and 97 percent of the 
boys who came from unintegrated families were delin- 
quents. Advancing the multiple causation theory, Glueck 
states that the delinquents as a group are distinguishable 
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from the nondelinquents (1) physically, (2) temper- 
amentally, (3) in attitude, (4) psychologically, and (5) 
socioculturally. 

Sutherland and Cressey approach the treatment of 
delinquency as a problem of local community organiza- 
tion (the family, school and neighborhood groups, work 
or recreational groups, religious groups and others). The 
control of delinquency will come about when these groups 
define it as undesirable, so that the influences upon the 
prospective offender will cause him to make definitions 
unfavorable to delinquency rather than favorable, they say. 
Glueck suggests that this is not a new approach to crime 
prevention. Community action has long been sought for 
reducing crime. He believes that more is needed. The 
theory of differential association seemingly does not recog- 
nize the need to probe into original endowment parent- 
child relationships in early childhood, and the necessity 
for moral reeducation of adults. 

While the multiple causation theory of criminal behavior 
can be validated by its usefulness as a tool of prediction, 
no such result may be achieved by application of the theory 
of differential association, Glueck maintains. 

In summing up he states that a wise eclecticism guiding 
rescarch in which investigations, examinations, and ‘tests 
are thorough and the sociocultural data are carefully 
verified and collated is still the only promising and sensible 
credo for the modern criminologist. 

This article encourages debate. An opportunity should 
be giver. Cressey to present a rebuttal and to poke holes, 
if ne can, in the multiple factor theory of crime causation. 

“Research Frontiers in Criminology,” by Marshall B. 
Clinard (October 1956). It should be amply clear in the 
light of what this paper has to say about crime causation 
that there is only limited agreement as to research ap- 
proaches to the riddle “what causes a person to commit 
a crime?” The author stresses that criminal behavior is 
human behavior. He sees the need for continued research 
on the relationship between social structuring and social 
experience to crime causation. In this respect he states 
that there is an abundance of statistics to show that the 
committing of crimes, especially property crime, in a 
society is fundamentally related to changing social norms, 
urbanization, and social structure. Clinard states that 
crime rates are much greater in urban areas than in 
rural communities and that the larger the city the higher 
the crime rate will be. He questions the theory of crime 
causation on the sole basis of individual inadequacy. 

The author notes the lack of comparative studies in the 
field of criminology in different societies which would in 
his estimation validate or refute existing research findings. 
He has just completed such a study in Sweden, as yet 
unpublished. The definition of a “crime” is too narrow, 
Clinard thinks, and might be broadened to include the 
violation of administrative and civil law at least for the 
purpose of studying deviations in human behavior. Another 
idea possessing originality in research is that studies 
might be attempted before delinquency, probably at an 
early school age, to be followed up at intervals to determine 
which members of the control group became or did not be- 
come delinquents and why. 

Recidivism is a special case in crime causation, Clinard 
asserts. Once incarcerated it is the loss of status and the 
altering of one’s self-conception of himself in the social 
structure that makes it easier to commit the second 
criminal act. This factor should be weighed in any 
research. 

Sociologists have regarded delinquency and criminal 
behavior as a product of definition of situation acquired 
through group and cultural experiences. They are skeptical 
of those theories of criminology that seek to explain 
delinquent behavior only by the individualization of such 
factors as emotional insecurity, psychopathy, or similar 
concepts. Unfortunately, says the author, the research 
staff for the Gluecks’ Unraveling Juvenile Delinquency did 
not have the benefit of a sociologist as a member of the 
research team. There should be, he believes, an integration 
of different research methods and possibly theories as 
between the sociologist, psychologist, psychiatrist, and 
criminologist. Clinard is critical of the research methods 
that are mere statistical manipulations, a hodgepodge of 


data that fails to give answers to crime causation. He algo 
warns of the unwarranted assumptions in research if 


proper weights and comparisons are not made of the data ¥ 


collected. Clinard has respect for the theory of differential 
assocation as set forth by Sutherland and Cressey. At the 
same time, in his suggestion that the different disciplines 
concerned with the study of human behavior integrate 


their research efforts, he seems to be supporting Glueck’ a 


eclectic approach to causation. 


NPPA JOURNAL 


Reviewed by EDWIN J. COVENTRY 


“Half Justice,” by Will C. Turnbladh (October 1956), 
Although apprehension and trial and other matters related 
to the criminal act itself often are the sole popular view 
of crime, the constructive correctional treatment of the 
convicted must be a worthy objective of justice. Treating 
the guilty is equally important as freeing the innocent, 
and sentencing represents a heavy responsibility on the 
judge. To aid the court, adequate probation services ar 
indispensable, for “. . . the sentencing process is no less 
a part of justice than the adjudication process. . .”’ other. 
wise we shall experience but “half justice,” according toa 
New England supreme court judge. This brief introduction 
to the issue devoted to “Sentencing” gives a professional 
approach to the study. 


“The Purpose of the Sentence,” by Ira W. Jayne 
(October 1956). Although the principal purpose of senten- 
ing an offender is to protect society, emphasis has shifted 
to the additional aim of rehabilitation. The alternatives 
offered in making disposition—imprisonment, probation, 
restitution, fine, suspended sentence without supervision, 
or combinations thereof—are carefully reviewed. The 
individualization of treatment, the use of justifiable con- 
promise in plea making, are recommended. The author 
states that “Equality, not uniformity or bias, ought to be 
the judge’s watchword.” He believes there is great need for 
treatment affording mild restraint and direction, yet per- 
mitting segregation from the professional criminal e- 
countered in jails and usual type penal institutions. 


“A Judge’s Guide to Sentencing,” by Robert M. Hil 
(October 1956). The author, a judge himself, gives a warm 
and sympathetic analysis of the many problems faced by 
criminal court judges in sentencing the offender. The role 
of the judge’s own temperament, his attitude, prejudices 
and training, and the availability of impartial information 
about the defendant and his background, may well deter- 
mine the human understanding, patience, and wisdom of 
his decisions. A prospective manual tentatively titled 
Guides for Sentencing offers practical help, for it was 
written for judges by judges. 

Guides for Sentencing discusses deterrence, punishment, 
and rehabilitation in relation to the protection of society. 
Although the habitual criminal, psychopathic offender, 
and some especially serious crimes demand incarceration, 
many judges realize that imprisonment is only a tempo- 
rary, unsatisfactory solution to the crime problem. It has 
been affirmed that no man should be sent to a penal institu- 
tion until it is definitely determined that he is not a fit sub 
ject for probation. The adequately prepared presentenc? 
report, analyzing and evaluating the pertinent factors 
related to the disposition of a case, can enable the court t0 
“sentence by information rather than guesswork” and 
substitute thorough study of the individual and the related 
problems for the oft-used “hunch system” in the sentencing 
process. 


“The Presentence Investigation,” by Edmond FitzGerald 
(October 1956). This extensive presentation could wel 
form the basis of a study course on probation and the 
history of the development and use of presentence investi 
gations. Cases establishing the constitutionality an 
propriety of such investigations are detailed; the “calcul. 
ated risk” aspect of probation treatment, and the use of 
reports as aids in planning programs for both community 
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_ supervision or institutional rehabilitation programs (treat- 


ment as well as diagnosis) are given textbook considera- 
tion. The author considers in detail many practical topics 


_ of daily concern to the professional probation officer, such 


as time allowance for investigations and the careful use 
of language in the reports. A general format, with sug- 
gestions as to the appropriate contents thereof, represents 
an abridged outline of the basic elements in the better- 
type presentence reports of today. 


“Long Prison Terms and the Form of Sentence,” b 
Sol Rubin (October 1956). Because sentences are muc 
longer in the United States than in most countries, many 
critical problems have developed in American corrections. 
Prisons are so heavily populated as to make adequate 
treatment impossible, prisons are plagued by riots, and 
the inmate receives little constructive aid from his institu- 
tional experience, and becomes a poorer risk for successful 
adjustment after his release to society. 

The author holds that experience has shown that short 
sentences, when intelligently determined, do not endanger 
public security, and advocates the use of the indeterminate 
sentence. He proposes that all terms be limited to a 
maximum of 5 years, or perhaps to two maximum limits 
of, say, 4 and 7 years, depending on the offenses committed, 
covering both actual imprisonment and a period of parole. 
Objections to the plan—namely, that the public would not 
be safe, the deterrent value of imprisonment would be 
lost, with consequent increase in crime, and administrative 
impracticability—are studied and found to hold little 
merit. “Terms should be long enough for treatment, but not 
so long as to be destructive .. .” we are told, for “People 
change, for better or worse, particularly in the prison 
environment. They have a chance to improve if they have 
hope rather than indifference and the callousness bred by 
long incarceration.” 

The author concludes that “. . . today the superior form 
of sentence (call it what you will) is a judge-fixed maxi- 
mum, within the maximum allowed by law; no minimum 
term, and early parole eligibility so that a parole authority 
will have substantial latitude in which to work... ” 

Additional excellent articles on “Sentencing and Correc- 
tions,” “Sentencing the Misdemeanant,” “Jury Senten- 
cing,” and “The Fine,” all worthy of careful study, are 
not summarized because of their specialized interest and 
the sacrifice of interpretation in the briefing process. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL 
OF CORRECTION 
Reviewed by REED COZART 


“Corrections: A Measure of Man’s Freedom,” by Myrl 
E. Alexander (September-October 1956). This is the 
presidential address given by an assistant director of the 
Federal Bureau of Prisons. The author reviewed the prog- 
ress being made in correctional work—particularly the 
tendency of states to organize correctional departments 
to integrate all the correctional services. He also indicated 
lack of progress in some fields—notably the slow progress 
of probation in rural areas. 

e called for a correctional philosophy for our times 
and emphasized the opportunity to gear this philosophy 
to the rights of men as accepted in the Western World. 

Finally, he called for a four-point approach or attack. 
In the first place we should build a correctional system 
that would guarantee certain rights to individuals such as 
clean living conditions, strengthening of family ties, im- 
provement of skills, fair and impartial treatment, and 
proper guidance. Secondly, there is a need for the develop- 
ment of a code of personnel standards. Thirdly, public 
relations must be improved and, in the fourth place, 
Tesearch must be sponsored in the field. 

he September-October issue contained resumés and 


Summaries of 26 papers and addresses presented at the 


86th Annual Congress of Corrections meeting at Los 


Angeles in August 1956. All of them are worthy of 
attention. 
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“Personnel Management in the Field of Corrections” 
by Daniel P. Bryant (November-December 1956). The 
author is vice president of the Bekins Van and Storage 
Company of Los Angeles and a director and trustee of 
other organizations and agencies. He was a principal 
speaker at the 86th Annual Congress of Corrections. Draw- 
ing on his own experiences in personnel management and 
evaluating studies and experiments conducted by others, 
he gave the correctional worker his views. 

He first drew a picture of the critical shortage of 
capable leaders and lack of manpower during this period 
and predicted the situation to continue. He calls for making 
the best use possible by management of its manpower. He 
regards the body of an organization to be the people who 
work for it; the mind represents the top management, and 
he recommends that training should include all manage- 
ment and not merely each individual; and the spirit of 
the organization is the philosophy of the leadership—the 
climate or atmosphere produced by top management—that 
influences and inspires all individual employees. He pleaded 
with prison administrators to take advantage of what is 
being learned by management in industry about getting 
the best results in managing people. 

Other interesting articles in the November-December 
issue include a portrayal of a mobile forestry camp in 
Pennsylvania, by Commissioner Arthur T. Prasse, and a 
clear and concise description of problem prisoners by Dr. 
Francis C. Shaw, director of the Dannemora State Hosp- 
tial of New York. 


SOCIAL CASEWORK 
Reviewed by EDWIN B. ZEIGLER 


“Handling of Early Contacts With Parents of Delin- 
quents,” by Beatrice R. Simcox and Irving Kaufman, M.D. 
(November 1956). This article by Miss Simcox and Dr. 
Kaufman of the well-known Judge Baker Guidance Center 
is the second of two related articles adapted to the cor- 
rectional field and published in Social Casework within 2 
consecutive months. (See issue October 1956 carrying the 
article, “Treatment of Character Disorders in Parents of 
Delinquents.”) This second article is a valuable contribu- 
tion primarily to the professional field of social casework 
which profession, in the observations of the reviewer, is 
— now beginning effectively to enter the correctional 

e 


This second article by Miss Simcox and Dr. Kaufman is 
concerned with problems incident to the professional 
practitioner’s establishing effective relationships with the 
parents of delinquent children in situations where the 
parents themselves are suffering from character disorders. 

The following, in the words of the reviewer, are some 
of the more significant principles or observations projected 
by the authors: (1) During the initial or first contacts 
with the parents it is more important and effective that 
the worker establish an acceptable relationship than at- 
tempt to gather a great deal of specific personal or social 
data. (2) During the initial interviews the worker should 
be able to adapt himself comfortably to the client’s econ- 
omic and social culture even to the extent of using the 
client’s lingo. This is a very difficult function for the 
worker and should be employed with tact and much 
discrimination. (3) The worker should not be in too great 
haste to engage in direct conversation prying into certain 
personal problems of the client. Premature focusing on 
his personal problems may cause the client to reject the 
worker. (4) Though the client usually verbalizes the pro- 
blem as of either single or dual causation, the worker must 
maintain a ——— of multiple causality and strive 
eventually to help the client gain broader insights into 
his problems. 

In a closing subtopic, “Qualifications of the Caseworker,” 
the authors make observations quite worthy of quote, as 
follows: “The more understanding the caseworker has of 
his own reactions and of those of the client, the better 
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able he is to use himself with flexibility in forming a 
therapeutic relationship. He can be warm without being 
seductive, firm without being punitive, and acceptant of 
the client’s a without having to identify with his 
ways of acting. He can be himself and meet the client 
on his own ground, gaining the ability to communicate 
with the client, whether the latter is a physicist, a sales- 
man, a longshoreman, or a housewife.” 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUER STRAFVOLLZUG 
Journal of Penal Administration 


(Germany) 
Reviewed by DANIEL GLASER 


“Force or Freedom in Attending Correctional Institution 
Schools,” by Paul Braeuninger (First Semi-Annual Issue, 
1956). Any force used to compel inmates to attend school, 
like any force in the physical world, creates an equal and 
opposite counterforce. The counterforce will not only dis- 
turb the schooling process, but will cause unrest and discip- 
linary difficulties elsewhere in the institution. 

Those who voluntarily attend school may be divided into 
those who have a true interest in learning and those who 
see some other advantages to being in school while confined. 
The latter group must be recognized and either inspired 
with interest or barred from school if the education pro- 
gram is to be effective. 

Inmates interested in schooling often are concerned with 
training for occupations which they have negligible 
chances of ever pursuing. To repress them in such ambi- 
tions, however, may eliminate all interest in learning. They 
often are handled best by persuading them to take some 
subjects in accordance with their interest simultaneously 
with courses which the instructor thinks will be of more 
value to them. Usually they are disillusioned in their im- 
practical pursuit before long anyhow. With the combined 
program they then have some sense of achievement in 
their studying, nevertheless, are not lost to the educa- 
tional program. 

Among the most difficult to inspire with interest are the 
illiterates and feebleminded who have had unhappy school 
experiences. Yet nothing is so rewarding to them and to 
the teacher as the joy which such inmates will manifest 
when they realize they finally have made strides in such 
fundamentals as simple reading and writing. Even learn- 
ing which seems negligible to an educated man may be a 
tremendous gain for them. It is crucial that one avoid the 
temptation to belittle either their needs or their gains, and 
the effort to interest them in schooling should never be 
abandoned. 

The ideal correctional institution school has a variety 
of elementary, general education, and special vocational 
and avocational courses, all serving to augment inmate 
interest in schooling. Interest in one course should be used 
as a basis for promoting interest in other courses. All 
pedagogic talents among employees should be recruited to 
supplement the professional teaching staff in order to 
maximize the appeal of the school. 

“Institution Disciplinary Hearings From a Psychological 
Point of View,” by Helmut Kunkeler (First Semiannual 
Issue, 1956). Under prevailing regulations the director 
of « German correctional institution is required to impose 

enalties for violation of institution rules. In serious 
infractions he has to hold a quasi-judicial hearing of the 
accusation and defense testimony, he has to present his 
decision and a summary of his reasons for it to the inmate, 
and he must record this in writing so that it may be 
reviewed. 

As in a court, the director’s first duty is to determine 
the facts, but for this he lacks the technical facilities 
which are available in the courts. One major problem is 
that a normal self-preservation reaction is to lie. Many 
inmates convince themselves in lying and thereby feel 
relieved of guilt feelings even after they are faced with 
objective contradictory evidence. Conversely, innocent 
inmates often tell lies in fear when first accused, then are 
incapable of defending themselves through unwillingness 


to accept the shame of admitting that they lied. It js} 
erroneous to assume that an inmate’s lying in these} 
circumstances is evidence of a vicious character. In ad. > 
ditien to fear, their lying is often motivated by friendship [ 
obligations, revenge, delusion or pathological habits. Some. F 


times an inmate spins fantastic lies which make him 
appear extremely dangerous; he is motivated in this by a 
conception that this makes him something of a hero in 
the institution. Mutual recognition of the motives in lying 
may be the foundation for reformation. 

The director should consider psychological sources of 
distorted perception or reporting in all witnesses, both 
inmates and staff. This includes analysis of the motiva. 
tion and personalities of the witnesses, and their circum. 
stances at the alleged infraction. All reports should be 
received in a friendly but impartial fashion. The first 
hearing is usually the most fruitful, and should be held 


before participants have a chance to prepare psychological 


defenses for it. It is especially important, however, that 
one avoid permitting the emotions aroused at the time of 
the infraction to be expressed in the hearing. Patience, 
tact, and self-control are essential here. It is especially 
important that the perpetuation of misunderstandings be 
avoided; all points which are not clear should be probed 
carefully. Since an exact transcript of the hearing is not 
likely to be kept in disciplinary hearings, whenever an 
important point of fact is conclusively arrived at it should 
be written out and agreement to the written statement 
should be elicited before the inquiry goes further. This 
will make the record of the hearing much more useful in 
any further investigation or review. 


BEWAEHRUNGSHILFE 
Probation 
(Germany) 
Reviewed by FREDERICK A. C. HOEFER 


The October 1956 issue features three articles dealing 
with presentence investigations by social workers in adult 
criminal courts, written by Professor Rudolf Sieverts 
(Hamburg), Mr. Hans Kruse (Hamburg) and Mr. Illing 
(Bremen). Professor Sieverts has taken an active interest 
in the development of such procedures, particularly in 
Hamburg; the other two writers are administrative officers 
in public agencies that conduct such investigations in 
Hamburg and Bremen respectively. 

The West German laws of 1953 which established the 
present probation system made no specific provision for 
presentence investigations except in the juvenile court. As 
far as adult offenders are concerned, the matter was one 
of many administrative details left to the initiative of 
the states and cities of the Republic. As a general rule, 
adult probation officers have been appointed solely for the 
supervision of men and women on probation and parole; 
they do not have the function to investigate anyone prior 
to being placed on probation and consequently have little 
influence (if any) on the selection of candidates for proba 
tion which is strictly a matter for the decision of the 
courts. According to the traditional structure of criminal 
justice administration in Germany, the Staatsanwalt 
(district attorney) is likely to exercise great influence in 
that matter. The question must therefore arise as to wh0 
wil! make a social investigation of the accused for the 
benefit of both the judge and district attorney. Shall it be 
done by qualified social caseworkers or will it be left to 
the police? 

Formerly, under the Weimar Republic, there existed, 
from 1920 to 1933, a variety of public and private social 
agencies known as “Soziale Gerichtshilfe” (judicial social 
service). Having been established largely through the 
initiative of private citizens, they were sometimes indepen- 
dent local agencies or branches of larger charities, some 
times branches of a public welfare department or, in some 
instances, special social service departments of each crim- 
inal court. Professor Sieverts estimates that 250 local 
agencies of these various types existed in Germany 1 
1982. 
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In 1938 the Hitler government abolished nearly all of 


the agencies and in the State of Prussia (the largest 
German state), courts and district attorneys were ex- 
pressly instructed by a government decree to make no 
further use of this institution. Later on (according to 


Sieverts) an attempt was made to revive the presentence 
investigation and put it under the control of the National- 
Socialist Welfare Organization but World War II inter- 


fered with these plans. Meanwhile, the city republics of 


Hamburg and Bremen were somehow able to retain the 
old agencies with certain changes; they were placed under 
the control of the criminal courts and their name was 
changed to “Ermittlungshilfe” (investigative aid). They 


are still in existence today. 


As of today (according to Mr. Kruse), the “Ermitt- 
lungshilfe” in the City of Hamburg employs six specially 
trained social workers, all on a full-time basis. The office 
is under the administrative supervision of the public 
prosecutor. Each month it receives from 350 to 400 re- 
quests for social investigations. The majority of these 
requests come from the criminal courts, others from the 
district attorney’s office, the pardoning authorities, and so 
forth, Mr. Kruse indicates that there is close cooperation 
between the investigating agency and the probation depart- 
ment; about 73 percent of the criminal cases where a pro- 
bation officer is appointed have been previously investi- 
gated by the agency prior to the court’s decision. 

The City of Bremen (according to Mr. Illing) has a 
similar investigating agency; the chief difference seems 
to be that the Bremen office has no full-time social service 
staff but relies on the services of about 140 volunteers 
recruited through private social agencies. 

Although Mr. Illing, the director of the Bremen agency, 
seems to be satisfied with it, the utilization of volunteer 
workers is expressly condemned in strong terms by the 
other two writers from Hamburg (Professor Sieverts and 
Mr. Kruse) who point out that the presentence investiga- 
tion is a highly specialized function requiring training and 
experience which one cannot possibly expect to find in a 
volunteer worker; as Professor Sieverts says, it is no 
more feasible than it would be to administer a police 
department with untrained volunteer detectives. I may 
comment here that the City of Hamburg has a population 
of more than 1,700,000, about 4 times the size of Bremen. 
The obvious need for a professionally trained staff is more 
likely to be recognized in the larger (and, probably, more 
progressive) community. 

Other West German cities do not, at the present time, 
appear to have similar investigative agencies for adult 
offenders; however, juvenile courts are aided by a social 
service known as “Jugendgerichtshilfe” (juvenile court 
service) which has both investigative and informal super- 
visory functions in relation to juvenile offenders. 

Under these circumstances, it is not surprising that 
Professor Sieverts in his article makes a strong plea for 


_ ageneral revival of social agencies for presentence investi- 


gations on adult offenders. He points out that modern 
judges and district attorneys cannot operate without the 
benefit of expert social diagnosis if their decisions are to 
be constructive and helpful to the community. 

three writers seem to agree that a social service 
agency under the supervision of the court (or district 
attorney) is the best solution; there is no suggestion to 
make the investigation a function of the probation officer. 
This should be of interest to us since American probation 
departments customarily combine the functions of investi- 
gation and supervision. A specialized agency that does 
nothing but presentence investigations but cooperates 
freely with the probation system, may be feasible under 
certain conditions. In Germany there may be special 
teasons for a separate agency. The presentence investiga- 
tion itself differs from our own procedure so far as it may 


_ take place at any stage of the criminal proceedings, during 


or prior to the trial. It may be done at the district at- 
torney’s request prior to indictment and the district 
attorney may decide to prosecute after having received 


an unfavorable report. The investigator is thus likely to 


become involved in certain situations that may greatly 
arouse the suspicion and hostility of the accused; this 
Would later on militate against a successful supervision of 
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the same individual. German probation officers may there- 
fore feel that it is important for their supervisory work 
to enter the case with a clean slate, not handicapped by 
possible adverse impressions created during the trial and 
pretrial procedure. 


POPULAR MAGAZINE ARTICLES 
OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
Reviewed by WILLIAM C. Nau 


“Kids, Cops, Courts,” by William B. McKesson (The 
Lion, October 1956). The presiding judge of the Los 
Angeles juvenile court offers his appraisal of the delin- 
quency problem with the encouraging statement that 97 
percent of our children are law abiding. Many youth who 
commit delinquent acts are only imitating adults who 
boast of outsmarting the police or outwitting the income 
tax collector. Although he recognizes that divorce and 
broken homes are not necessarily causes of delinquency, 
he considers them to be contributing factors and recom- 
mends that civic club members develop projects such as 
family clinics, consultation services, and conciliation 
courts. He does not subscribe to the popular theory that 
punishing parents is a cure for delinquency, although he 
has sentenced parents to jail for contributing to the 
delinquency of their children. He is much more concerned 
with the need to eliminate such social ills as slum areas, 
inadequate recreational facilities, and lack of employment. 
He also sees the need for the church to strengthen the 
spiritual lives of our youth through youth programs and 
religious inspiration. 

“Youth Wants to Work. . . YES, Phoenix, Arizona,” by 
Margaret Hickey (Ladies’ Home Journal, October 1956). 
A Phoenix probation officer had a prominent part in 
forming the Youth Employment Service(YES)in that 
city. Staffed by youth, this non-profit placement agency 
has successfully placed youngsters referred by the juve- 
nile court and has been a factor in curbing juvenile 
delinquency. Born in the creative imagination of a high 
school girl and recognized by the probation officer as being 
a practical dream, the plan was put into effect after a 
meeting of representatives from the high schools. The 
Arizona Probation and Parole Association and other 
groups contributed money and services to the agency. 
Later the project was sponsored by the local Sertoma 
civic club and eventually Sertoma International adopted 
Youth Employment Service as a nationwide program. 

“Are We Too Soft on Young Criminals?” by Dr. Ruth 
Alexander (Reader’s Digest, October 1956). This is a con- 


-densation of an address given by a lecturer, economist, and 


editorial columnist before the National Sheriff’s Associ- 
ation. Pleading the cause of the delinquent’s victims she is 
willing to accept the child expert’s diagnosis that the 
youthful offender is “sick” but she insists that his 
contagious illness should be treated in confinement. She 
does not suggest the place of confinement. Dr. Alexander 
wants young violators removed from the coddling hands 
of welfare workers and returned to the sterner hands of 
law-enforcement officers. Once back in the arms of the 
law she does not suggest any particular treatment for the 
erring juvenile. To cure juvenile delinquency the writer 
prescribes punishment for a boy the first time he is caught. 
As to the method of punishing the first offender she 
neither offers any suggestion of the type of punishment 
nor does she determine who shall administer it. 

No one will quarrel with Dr. Alexander’s statement 
that juvenile delinquents come from both sides of the 
railroad tracks and that a lack of discipline and excessive 
permissiveness in our homes and schools are factors 
in youthful misconduct. But most professional workers 
with children and youth will challenge her blanket 
denunciation of juvenile courts and casework services and 
will reject her somewhat hysterical approach that smacks 
of the Robert Ruark school of journalism. 
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“Heck, I’m Just a Cop,” by Isabel Currier (Woman’s 
Day, November 1956). A retired police chief in Ayer, 
Massachusetts, spends more than an average working day 
with youth patrols, teen-age deputies, and hobby clubs. 
His personal interest in youth has resulted in a decline 
of juvenile complaints from 1 a day in 1945 to none since 
1950. He spots trouble at its inception and quickly summons 
aid from his junior deputies or develops a hobby club for 
the potential delinquent. 


“They Give a Boy a Break,” by Don Romero (Reader’s 
Digest, December 1956). Born in a Presbyterian Church 
in New York City 52 years ago the Big Brother movement 
has grown from 30 men’s club members to hundreds of 


Sociological Essays on Crime 


Group Problems in Crime and Punishment. By 
Hermann Mannheim. London: Routledge and 
Kegan Paul, Ltd., 1956. Pp. 309. 28s. 


Hermann Mannheim, criminologist and jurist, is reader 
in criminology at the London School of Economics. He is 
already well known as the author of numerous articles 
and books in these fields and especially for his Criminal 
Justice and Social Reconstruction. The volume under 
review contains a series of papers published in various 
British and European periodicals as well as lectures 
given before learned societies. The papers have been 
presented over a period of 20 years but have been care- 
fully revised and brought up to date by the addition of 
introductory or concluding notes. 

The title of the volume is not quite descriptive since 
the book contains considerable matter which has nothing 
to do with the group factor in criminal behavior. The 
subject matter is divided into five parts. Part one, contain- 
ing three essays, deals with group problems in crime and 
punishment. Part two, with three chapters, attacks some 
of the methodological problems in criminology. In the 
third part the author gives us his impressions both of 
American penal and correctional institutions as well as 
American criminology. Two chapters on penological pro- 
blems make up part four, and part five contains discus- 
sions of the sociology of law and the knotty problem of 
mental disorder and criminal responsibility. Although 
related to one another the chapters may be read independ- 
ently. An index of subjects and authors is also included. 
The construction of the book is somewhat marred by the 
omission in binding of parts of Chapters 11 and 12. 

Probably the most significant contribution is to be found 
in | one and two, which deal with group problems 
and with methodology. In the first section the author 
develops an explicit sociological—as contrasted with psy- 
chological and psychiatric—interpretation of criminal be- 
havior. This is quite consistent with the trend in American 
criminology as represented by Sutherland, Sellin, Clinard, 
and others and departs from the European tradition with 
its emphasis on the individual approach. Crime is 
explained primarily as growing out of conformity to a 
deviant value system where it wins approval and contri- 
butes to status. Interesting new material, from the studies 
of N. Muller in Amsterdam, of petty stealing as a mass 
phenomenon, and from the reform experiments in the Q 
camps of London are introduced by way of illustration. 
Donald Clemmer’s The Prison Community is also drawn 
on as documentation for this point of view. 
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volunteers throughout the United States who take time to V 
befriend a boy in need. Boys known to juvenile courts or | U2 
who are referred by churches, schools, police agencies, and | 45 
other groups are paired with Big Brothers of similar | %™ 
religious and racial background, temperament, and occu- <1 
pational interest. The Big Brother is advised how to give F oth 
himself and his time to his little brother. The organization § thei 
hopes to have 100 chapters in the United States alone and § and 
plans to increase its vocational guidance and employment § one 
service. The Big Brother movement is becoming increas. — ™P 
ingly concerned with prevention, that is, discovering the C 
problem boy before he is referred to the courts. 
I 
Pai 
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L 
exp! 
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Anc 
crin 
law 
heal 
The discussion of methodological problems will be of ff the 
particular interest to criminologists. The author points § 2d 
out that criminologists have developed no specific method § 8" 
of their own but have relied on other social sciences, § $V! 
especially psychology and sociology. Even these methods § /aw: 
have had to be cramped within the traditional conceptions § 8” 
of criminal justice which have frequently limited their ef- clini 
fective use. The author recognizes and points out the limi- § ‘la 
tations on our present state of knowledge which grow out S 
of faulty methodology: the injudicious use of statistics, § but 
the difficulties in the employment of control groups, and ff acti 
limitations on effective use of controlled experimentation. §f Utili 
He regards as important sources of error the “ineradicable § othe 
habit of confusing statistical correlation with causal § of t 
explanations,” the use of ill-defined and broad conceptions § hum 
such as “the broken home,” the limitations of case material § fect 
to official records, and the scarcity of local studies of § #84 
broad sociological and ecological nature. Nevertheless, he § met 
is not as pessimistic of the possibilities of building a body § Pers 
of sound and verified information in criminology as are§ A 
some American writers. The lack of cooperation between § tse 
sychologists, psychiatrists, sociologists, statisticians, and ‘sv 
awyers, the author deplores as “one of the real tragedies § tive 
in the field of criminological research.” The real test of § tion 
research, says Mannheim, will be the use to which it can be § inde 
put by the magistrate, the probation officer, or the worker § *il 
in the institution. com! 
Probably the most interesting part of the book to proba- § ‘ns 
tion and parole officers, as well as to institutional adminis- § ‘0s 
trators, is the section dealing with the author’s impres- §{ ‘he. 
sions of American correctional institutions. The author § te: 
modestly states that a stay of only 5 months, largely § Bec 
taken up with other duties, hardly permitted anything but § tn 
the most superficial and impressionistic observations. As § ‘nc 
is common with European visitors, outstanding impres- § ™en 
sions were the excessive size of American prisons, the all- § T! 
pervading idleness, the absence of any serious treatment § ‘ng 
programs, excessive sentences, and the political control §% w 
of correctional systems. American preoccupation with sex the 
crime, and the resultant rash of so-called “sexual psycho the : 
path” laws in many states, impressed the author. These, thos 
he feels, are both futile and dangerously threatening to §4 t 
civil rights and to orderly judicial processes. The lack of das: 
awareness in the United States of the wider and older §'W 
European experience with the problem should be a point back 
of interest to American students. pitt 
In his discussion of short term imprisonment and its thin 
alternatives, the author points out the trend in England to § With 
discontinue the use of short term sentences. His conclu-§"r 
sions in this chapter are particularly applicable to the of ¢ 
confusion and futility which prevails in this country with Ser 
respect to the treatment of the petty offender. time 


While not pretending to be a systematic treatment of the 
subject of crime and punishment, the Mannheim book is 
deserving of wide currency and careful reading by serious 
students of this field in the United States. It does much to 
point up the gap between the legal and judicial. profession 
on the one hand, and between the criminologists on the 
other. Those trained prey in law perhaps will find 
their horizons widened a bit by the synthesis of the legal 
and sociological which they will find in the writings of 
one whose scholarship in both fields cannot help but be 
impressive to the reader. 


Columbia, Mo. 


C. T. PIHLBLAD 


The Concept of Social Defense in Criminology 


La Défense Sociale Nouvelle. By Mare Ancel. 
Paris — Cujas, 6 rue Victor Cousin, 1954, 
pp. 183. 


La Défense Sociale Nouvelle is a somewhat detailed 
explanation of a social movement, as seen in Europe, in 
the philosophy of law enforcement and corrections into a 
single discipline or social movement. As seen by Mare 
Ancel, social defense embodies three essential parts, (1) 
criminology and the study of the personality, (2) penal 
law and finding its optimum balance between the mental 
health of the individual personality and the welfare of 
the group, and (3) “la Politique criminelle” or the science 
and art of manipulation of the environment for the 
greatest benefit of all, relieving unnecessary stresses, and 
giving direction to legislators and administrators so that 
laws and their implementation will be conducive to the 
general welfare. Social security programs, mental health 
clinics, and public recreation facilities would be part of 
‘la Politique criminelle.” 

Social defense is declared to be not a school of thought, 
but a conceptualization of a total social movement. Social 
action, itself, is its reason for existence. The rational 
utilization of all the contributions of criminology and 
other sciences for the welfare of society is the objective 
of the movement. Social defense embodies a system of 
humane penal law to achieve optimum benefit and ef- 
fectiveness in a shifting society in order to protect society 
against crime. This is not to be achieved by repressive 
methods, but by the humane treatment of the individual 
personality. 

All punishment is not summarily rejected, but it is 
reserved for those “artificial offenders” whose offenses 
resulted from positions of trust and for whom rehabilita- 
tive methods could be considered superfiuous. Precau- 
tionary measures are urged, including the use of the 
indeterminate sentence, classification according to salvage- 
ability, and protective custody. Intervention to prevent 
committing of a crime is considered to be of greater 
consequence than the crime itself. While the judge might 
consider the crime, alone, the eyes of the public are on 
the judge, police, offender, and the total situation. It is an 
interesting observation that classical criminologist Cesare 
Beccaria’s famous statement, “Let the punishment fit the 
crime,” made him a “judge’s man,” according to the 
concept of social defense. Rather, Ancel holds that treat- 
ment should fit the personality for the benefit of society. 
The little volume is rich in correctional history. Begin- 
ting 1050 B.C. with an examination of “la belle pierre,” 
a unique institution in which the prisoners contemplated 
the harmonies of nature so they might profit, through 
the fourteenth century’s development of separate laws for 
thse aged 7 through puberty, the precautionary arrest 
of the Middle Ages and later, to the development of 
tlassical criminology in the 19th century, the book gives 
a wealth of developmental history that would enrich the 
background of the modern penologist. Social defense began 
with a protest against tradition, and dates from the 
thinking of Beccaria and Servan, and was contemporary 
with Lombroso, Ferri, Garafalo, the international meeting 
on penal law in 1889, and many other stirrings in the area 
% criminology at this time. Men such as Beccaria and 
Servan had the “official doctrine” against them in their 
time, as well as the opinion of the magistrates. Present- 
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day social defense, however, indicates that their early 
efforts were not in vain. 

The “new” social defense began in 1945, after World 
War II. The first international congress on social defense 
in 1947 crystallized the new movement. An international 
society was created in 1949 at the end of the second 
congress on social defense. It is noted that the United 
Nations in 1948 created a “Section of Social Defense.” 

The book is an information-packed little treatise that 
coordinates scattered ideas, diverse measures, and broad 
—, experience under the heading, “social de- 
ense. 

Ancel anticipated this reviewer’s reserve, indicatin 
that Anglo-Americans are apprehensive of all generalize 
theories and are critical of all-inclusive expressions. He 
followed that with a statement that those who do not 
adhere to the social defense idea still follow the funda- 
mental doctrines and diffuse ramifications of progressive 
penology—or social defense. This reviewer observes that 
American corrections is tending toward the progressive 
ideas suggested by Ancel, including “la Politique crimi- 
nelle” in educating the legislator, the judge, the police, 
the criminologist, and the administrator in the dynamics 
of criminal behavior and its treatment. If the total 
meaning can best be incorporated in a single expression, 
then “social defense” as a concept will be accepted. The 
book is an interesting one, and informative, but the reader 
wonders why so much thought and effort was expended 
to establish a concept:about which this reviewer is unable 
to see much controversy in either direction. It appears to 
be more a frame of reference than a movement, per se. 
Its test in America will be whether the concept facilitates 
treatment of offenders by identifying in a more broadly 
acceptable manner the treatment orientation. 

Tallahassee, Fla. VERNON Fox 


Two Senate Committee Reports on Javenile Delinquency 


Education and Juvenile Delinquency. Interim 
Report of the Subcommittee To Investigate Juve- 
nile Delinquency. Washington, D. C.: Government 
Printing Office, 1956. Pp. 130. 


Obscene and Pornographic Literature and Juve- 
nile Delinquency. Interim Report of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. Washington, D. C.: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1956. Pp. 71. 


Education and Juvenile Delinquency is a 130-page report 
made to the 2nd session of the 84th Congress released in 
1956. The report contains four parts and an appendix. 
The first part, an introduction, reviews the purpose of the 
subcommittee, gives indication of the witnesses heard, 
communications received, and the varied opinions ex- 
pressed. The introduction also points some discernible 
shortcomings in the present educational system, such as 
the failure to produce scientists, the high percentage of 
school dropouts, and the need for increased expenditures 
for schools to provide additional teachers and facilities. 
The report states that the subcommittee favors sub- 
stantial federal aid to the public schools. 

The second part of the Interim Report contains the 
reports of many school officials—university heads, execu- 
tive secretaries of educational organizations, university 
professors, government officials, and one city school super- 
intendent—concerning their views on education and the 
problem of delinquency. With few exceptions these reports 
are made by people too far removed from the problem of 
what is actually taking place in the classrooms. In general 
the reports are good and contain many worth-while sug- 
gestions. They point out educational needs, the failure to 
meet those needs, and the need for federal aid to education. 
The value of vocational education, of improving universal 
education, and of building better relations between employ- 
ment and education are also stressed. 

Part three gives an overview of such considerations as 
the school as an agency of social control, the detection of 
behavior problems, the need for early help for the child 
with problems, the types of problems encountered by the 
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school, the value of special schools, the role of the regular 
teacher, the concept of the visiting teacher or school social 
worker, and the need for mental hygine and clinical 
facilities in both elementary and secondary schools. The 
role of the school in parental education is stressed. 

Part four contains conclusions and recommendations. 
The writer, a school man, can agree with the conclusions 
reached in the report. Teachers’ salaries should be in- 
creased, more men should be brought into the teaching 
profession and more specialists, particularly psychologists, 
social workers, and psychiatrists, should be employed to 
aid regular teachers, and the physical plants of many 
schools should be enlarged and improved. Only as the 
influence of the school is extended into the lives of all 
children, particularly vulnerable and problem children, 
can the schools hope to help prevent delinquency on the 
part of the few. 

Obscene and Pornographic Literature and Juvenile 
Delinquency is a 71-page report released by the subcom- 
mittee in 1956. This report points out the scope of the 
subcommittee’s inquiry, and presents evidence of the 
opinion held by many that pornography has a deleterious 
impact on youth. It gives ample evidence of the wide- 
spread interstate traffic in pornography and of the dif- 
re of law-enforcement agencies in dealing with the 
problem. 

The subcommittee feels that the control of pornography 
rests with (1) the Federal Government; (2) states and 
local communities; and (3) the individual. It points out 
that, generally, none have shown sufficient awareness of 
this acute situation. Laws need revision and specific recom- 
mendations are made to the Congress. Suggestions are 
also made that state laws and municipal ordinances be 
reevaluated to assure modern and effective laws which 
will deter the production, distribution, sale, and posses- 
sion of pornographic material. 

Both reports are of value to the educator, the sociologist 
and the student of the problem of juvenile delinquency. 
They should be read, studied, and suitable actions taken. 


Chicago, Ill. Epw. H. STULLKEN 


A Symposium on Crime Categories 


Manual for Prosecuting Attorneys, Volumes I 
and II. Edited by Morris Ploscowe. New York: 
Practising Law Institute, 1956. Pp. 696. $5.00 
(Paper). 


These volumes are not a manual in the accepted legal 
sense, but rather a symposium of separate documents, by 
different authors, dealing primarily with the investigative 
phases of criminal prosecutions—a readable and interest- 
ing work which can be used for relaxation reading as well 
as for formal information. Well indexed, they cover, in the 
usual categories, assault and homicide, sex offenses, abor- 
tion, burglary, larceny and swindling, receiving stolen 
goods, embezzlement, forgery, extortion, arson, driving 
under the influence of liquor, hit and run cases, gambling 
in all of its ramifications, drug addiction, organized crime, 
psychiatric aspects of crime, procedures before trial in- 
cluding the preliminary hearing, bail, the indictment, pleas, 
extradition, scientific methods of gathering evidence, evi- 
dentiary problems of the prosecutor including illegally 
obtained evidence, self-incrimination, confessions, im- 
peaching of witnesses, testimony of accomplices, reliability 
of testimony, right to counsel, selecting the jury, trial 
techniques, and finally publicity. 

Due, undoubtedly, to its metropolitan New York back- 
ground, the Manual emphasizes crimes against the person 
by devoting approximately one-third of Volume I to assault 
and homicide, sex offenses, and abortion. 

Written in an easy reading style, somewhat similar to 
that of the Readers Digest, the work is full of helpful 
suggestions and examples for the criminal investigator or 
the prosecutor who often must double in brass as his own 
investigator. The primary usefulness of the Manual is as 
a general guide or refresher to be read in preparation for 
service in the investigative or prosecutive fields and in 
preparation for a given type of criminal case, rather 
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than as a “hornbook guide” to the exact steps to be fol. 
lowed in a specific case. Read in relation to an impending 
case the Manual will suggest numerous approaches or 
possibilities which the reader may then apply directly or 
modify to fit his own situation. 

Of limited use in the federal prosecutive field due to the 
manner in which the Federal Government handles its 
criminal investigations and prosecutions and especially jin 
view of the excellent federal material available to United 
States attorneys and other federal attorneys, the Manual 
for Prosecuting Attorneys will find its greatest use in the 
field of state prosecutions. In that area of endeavor the 
Manual will be of considerable assistance to the younger 
investigator or prosecutor. To those older and more experi- 
enced it will serve as a worth-while refresher in the field of 
criminal prosecutions. 


Columbus, Ohio LOREN G. WINDOM 


Suicide and Homicide as Aggression 


Suicide and Homicide: Some Economic, Socio. 
logical, and Psychological Aspects of Aggression. 
By Andrew F. Henry and James F. Short, Jr. 
Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1954. Pp. 214. $4.00, 


This book is an attempt to set up a series of related 
hypotheses to account for the occurrence of suicide and 
homicide. Mass data only are used to test the hypotheses, 
that is, rates of suicide and homicide compared with 
various economic rates. Individual motives are not ex 
plored. 

The authors ask the reader to accept a number of 
assumptions, as follows: suicide and homicide are both acts 
of aggression, the aggression being the result of frustra- 
tion; business cycles (with which suicide and homicide 
rates vary) produce changes in social status; frustrations 
are generated by an unsuccessful struggle to maintain or 
improve social status. The hypothesis follows that the 
variations of suicide and homicide rates in relation to the 
business cycle can be interpreted as acts of aggression in 
response to the frustration created by change of status. 

In analysis, the authors assume that whites, males, 
young adults, and those with i income are high status 
groups and that Negroes, females, old people, and those 
with low income are low status groups. In general, the 
rates of suicide of the high status groups increase more in 
the trough of the depression than do rates of low status 
groups, although all groups show some increase in rate. 
The conclusion is that high status groups suffer greatest 
loss of status relative to low status groups during deep 
economic depression, are frustrated, and commit suicide. 
Homicide rates have a somewhat different relation to 
economic trends and to status groups, being higher for 
low status groups and increasing during prosperity. The 
authors conclude that prosperity brings a relative loss of 
— to low status groups, they are frustrated, and kill 
others. 

A problem remains: Why, when faced with frustration, 
do high status groups favor suicide while low status groups 
turn to homicide? The assumption is that high status 
groups are relatively free from social controls, have only 
themselves to blame for their failures, and turn their 
aggression inward upon themselves. Low status groups, 0 
the other hand, are surrounded by constraints imposed by 
the high status groups. Frustrations may therefore be 
blamed on other people, and homicide results. A theo 
retical discussion of self-oriented and other-oriented ag 
gression is included. 

In a brief final chapter the authors suggest more 
detailed investigation of the validity of their many 
assumptions and hypotheses. 

The reviewer would like to make several comments: 

1. The basic assumption that suicide «nd homicide ate 
always acts of aggression following frustration gives suc 
wide meaning to these terms that they lose their signifi 
cance. Study of individual cases shows that precipitating 
factors include such varied situations as painful and it 
curable illness, arrest of a noncriminal person, broket 
engagements, marital quarrels; then there are the case 
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about which nothing is known, often isolated people 
seemingly without friends. True, something has gone amiss 
in each case, but the people involved do not interpret all 
these situations in the same way, nor is their emotional 
reaction always aggressive. 

2. The analysis is limited to gain or loss of status; but 
many suicides and homicides occur without change of 

tus. 

+ Many criticisms can be made of the classification of all 
N s as of lower status than white, or all old people 
as feeling a decline in status, and so forth. 

4, A question not touched upon is why some people react 
to strains with suicide or homicide, some with other meth- 
ods. Not every person under stress reacts with suicide or 
homicide. 

5. The person’s philosophy of life—his attitude toward 

life and living—is not considered, although it is known 
that suicide rates vary with different religious philos- 
ophies. 
and homicide are both human _ reactions that 
result from a combination of factors. Until individual 
cases are studied, it seems doubtful whether either suicide 
or homicide will be understood. Mass data are too crude, 
too neglectful of the emotional and attitudinal processes 
by which one person—but not another—commits either 
suicide or homicide. 


Rockford, Ill. 


RutTH SHONLE CAVAN 


Promotion of Better Mental Health 


Mental Health Planning For Social Action. By 
George S. Stevenson, M.D. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1956. Pp. 358. $6.50. 


The meaning of mental health is not revealed by a defi- 
nition. It is acquired rather by approaching mental health 
from various angles: behaviorally, genetically, and in 
terms of citizen responsibility. This forms the basic tenet 
of the author’s discussion. With such a broad field to cover 
he resorts to a decription of the forest rather than the trees 
admitting that he had to sacrifice detail in order to achieve 
perspective, 

The book is exceptionally well organized and written in 
a clear, concise style. It consists of five parts. The first 


he Bis concerned primarily with program planning including 
in F the criteria to be used in selecting a program, the steps to 
“4 be taken in planning the program, and the pitfalls to be 
te. 


avoided. The second part is devoted to the restoration of 
mental health enumerating the various services and 
facilities available to the mentally ill, as well as giving 


de. § a brief description of the different types of mental illness. 
tof Part three shifts emphasis from restoration of health to 

i the protection of health, that is, prevention of mental 
e 


illness rather than treatment of mental illness after it has 
already occurred. The author specifies four types of pre- 
ventive activities. One is the prevention of relapse after 
the individual has recovered from mental illness. Another 
is relative prevention, i.e., the early treatment of mental 
disorder to forestall its becoming worse. Still another is 
presumptive prevention which aims at eliminating those 
factors which recur frequently in the histories of the 
mentally ill and which apparently contribute to the illness. 
The most satisfactory is absolute prevention which implies 


by f that the exact cause is known and that methods for com- 
be Bbating it are available. Unfortunately, there are few 
1e0- § mental disorders that fall in that category. General paresis 
ag- F which is caused by syphilis of the brain is one of them. 


Pellagra due to niacin vitamin deficiency is another. 

In part four the author takes up a much broader concept 
of mental health based on the World Health Organization’s 
definition of health as a state of complete physical, mental, 
and social well-being and not merely the absence of disease 
or infirmity. In positive mental health programs the ob- 
jective is to develop as fully as possible the potentialities 
or talents of all persons. To gain this objective requires 
the application of mental health principles at home, at 
church, at school, at work, and at play. 

Part five takes up the steps in carrying out a mental 
ealth program, the forces affecting progress, social action 
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required, and citizen mobilization. The author points out 
that to improve services it is essential to strengthen 
citizen responsibility. This cannot be achieved by ex- 
hortations or abstract instructions. The program must be 
designed to help the citizen to do rather than doing for him. 

This book is intended primarily for those who want a 
broad perspective of the whole field of mental health from 
which they can select some particular facet, plan a pro- 
gram, and put it into effect. Those who want a great deal 
of detail will be disappointed. For example, the legal of- 
fender, and the police and the court, including probation 
officers, are covered in one short chapter of 17 pages. This 
fault is partially overcome by an appropriate bibliography 
at the end of each chapter and a rather extensive list of 
visual aids related to the content of the book. All in all it 
is worth gracing the library of anyone who is interested in 
people who need help. 


Dallas, Tex. M. J. Pescor, M. D. 


Improvement of Youth Programs 


Youth Board Monograph No. 3: Reaching 
Adolescents. New York: New York City Youth 
Board, 1955. Pp. 62. 


Youth Board Monograph No. 4: Reaching the 


Group. New York: New York City Youth Board, 
1956. Pp. 74. 


In presenting Reaching Adolescents Through a Court 
Clinic, the New York City Youth Board has rendered a 
distinct service to those charged with the responsibili 
of helping seriously disturbed youngsters through a dif- 
ficult time. 

One of the strong points of this monograph is the 
frank and penetrating discussion of the problems, short- 
comings, and limitations of this method of approach and 
the clear recognition of the necessity of interdependence 
with other community agencies and institutions. 

A recital of the table of contents will serve to show 
the practical method of setting forth the body of material: 
(I) Why a Psychiatric Clinic Is Needed in the Magistrates’ 
Courts; (II) Staff, Structure and Relationship of the 
Clinic to the Court; (III) The Intake Process; (IV) The 
Treatment Process; (V) Characteristics of Adolescents 
Referred to the Clinic; (VI) Caseload Analysis and 
Treatment Costs; and (VII) Court, Clinic and Community. 

Such a presentation as this is a must for anyone 
interested in promoting or setting up a treatment clinic 
at any level. It should also be a must for a beginning 
worker in a clinic setting. Although it is written with a 
specific and small audience in mind, it has much in it to 
recommend it to anyone interested in the problem of 
treating adolescents. 

The method of presentation and dramatizing points 
with well-selected case histories, and then explaining the 
point with a discussion of these cases makes for interesting 
reading and ready understanding. The whole tone of the 
monograph is directed toward strengthening, building, or 
restoring one’s faith in the younger generation and in the 
older generation’s ability to be of some assistance. 

Reaching the Group—An Analysis of Group Work 
Methods Used With Teen-agers deals with the methods of 
group workers in various settings and with a professional 
social worker’s critique of these methods. There are four 
separate settings described. In the first, a worker ap- 
proaches a natural group on the street with the view of 
bringing them into participation in a standard agency’s 
program. In the second, a worker, using an informal 
approach, attempts to make use of natural “detached” 
groups appearing at the agency. In the third there is a 
discussion of the relationship between the group worker 
and the casework services available to the agency. In the 
fourth the problem dealt with is the intercultural and 
interracial experiences of agencies in New York City. The 
first three of these are illustrated from case records and 
workers’ notes and diaries. 

This is not written to be a “do-it-yourself” manual, and 
yet it may be too boiled-down, condensed, and simplified to 
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be of much help to experienced professionals. If the 
criticisms of the workers’ methods are valid, it is because 
the critic had at hand a good deal more material than that 
presented to the reader. Since there has been a need and 
a demand for practical information on the part of lay 
workers and untrained paid workers in this field, the 
title and contents of this paper will perhaps be misleading 
to such persons. Being, as it is, a critique of methodology 
in a few specialized cases, its use will be limited greatly 
as far as this audience is concerned. Nevertheless, the 
body of information should be of considerable use to 
workers in a group work agency. Its primary value seems 
to be in pointing the way to further experimentation and 
toward the broadening of all standard agency programs. 
If it had no other value than this, it would a worth- 
while publication. 

To anyone interested in something new in group pro- 
grams, and especially if they have been stimulated by 
Youth Board Monograph No. 3 to expect one in this 
field equally as good, this publication will probably be a 
disappointment. 


Springfield, Til. EDWARD P. HOPPER 


The Federal Prison System in Review 


Federal Prisons, 1955: A Report of the Work of 
the Federal Bureau of Prisons. Leavenworth, 
Kans.: U.S. Penitentiary, 1956. Pp. 101. 


Federal Prisons, 1955 is a twenty-fifth anniversary 
publication of the Bureau of Prisons. It throws many im- 
portant sidelights on the present philosophy and developing 
program of the federal prison administration. Not the least 
important function of this program is to establish stand- 
ards for the treatment of the offender useful to state and 
local correctional authorities. 

The act of Congress which created the Federal Bureau 
of Prisons in 1930 provided for “an integrated federal 
penal and correctional system which would assure the 
proper classification and segregation of federal prisons 
according to their character, the nature of the crimes they 
committed, their mental condition and such other factors 
as should be taken into consideration in providing an 
individualized system of discipline, care and treatment 
of persons committed to such institutions.” 

Growing from five substantially independent institutions 
with an average daily population of 12,500 in 1930, the 
Federal Bureau of Prisons in 1955 consisted of a closely 
integrated system of 29 institutions with an average pop- 
ulation of over 20,000. Meanwhile the budget had increased 
from less than $5 million to $27,634,845 and the staff from 
800 to more than 5,000 persons. The younger and the more 
serious offenders are becoming an increasing proportion 
of the population of the federal institutions. This type of 
prisoner requires more custodial supervision, more inten- 
sive diagnostic and classification studies, and more varied 
treatment and training programs. 

From the untrained “guard force” of 1930, working 10 
hours a day, 7 days a week, has evolved a highly special- 
ized and technically trained personnel. However, the 
average pay of the custodial officer is still less than that 
of unskilled labor in most industries. 

Classification by staff committees begun in 1937 has 
been improved and extended. Admission orientation now 
takes the place of “quarantine” and greater emphasis is 
placed on activity programs of work, library and chap- 
laincy services, and recreation. Personal and family pro- 
blems are given immediate attention and efforts are made 
to orient the inmate toward a constructive adjustment to 
the institutional program. Before release, a program to 
reorient the inmate in the free community is conducted by 
staff members and representatives of the local community. 
In some institutions inmates are assigned for 2 or 3 
months to prerelease housing units where restrictions are 
relaxed and increased trust is placed on the members of 
the group. 

Since 1938, when the Federal Juvenile Delinquency Act 
resulted in the transfer of the National Training School 
for Boys to the Bureau of Prison’s jurisdiction, three more 
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juvenile institutions have come under the Bureau’s super. 
vision. Through the Federal Youth Corrections Act of 
1950, which was activated in 1953, the program for juve. 
nile delinquents and youthful offenders is given a place 
of top priority. 

From a makeshift operation conducted by chaplains, 
guards, and inmate teachers in 1930, the educational pro. 
gram has grown to include 70 percent of the total inmate 
population, taught by a staff of 155 professionally qualified 
employees. Since 1940 the Federal Prison Industries, 
Incorporated, has financed a program of vocational studig 
which now consists of 23 trade and technical units giving f 
organized training to 9,970 trainees. Education for social 
and personal adjustment is now taking its place along with 
the academic and vocational. 

Today, in the federal institutions, every able-bodied 
man has a job. The Federal Prison Industries, Incorpo. 
rated, employs the 20 percent of the inmates not engaged 
in maintenance work, farm work, construction, and clerical 
services. Its 49 shops in 29 institutions employed 3,600 
prisoners and paid out $1,200,000 in wages during the 
fiscal year 1955. 

One of the most important of the standard-setting 
functions of the Bureau of Prisons has been that in con. 
nection with the inspection of jails. By 1936 three thousand 
jails had been evaluated. Minimum federal standards were 
established, an educational program was carried out 
among local sheriffs, and in 1948 a manual of procedures 
for small jails was published. 

Since 1950 the Bureau has taken over from the Census 
the responsibility for collecting statistics on state prisons, 
Two summary bulletins have been published and two 
special studies. 

Appended to this report to the Attorney General is a 
60-page section on statistics. One recurrent baffling fact 
stands out in these figures. Despite improved methods of 
treatment in recent years, 65 percent of the prisoners 
received in federal institutions for 1 year or more had 
served previous sentences in correctional institutions and 
of the 35 percent remaining one-fourth had been placed 
on probation and one-third had had a previous arrest. 
Nearly half of the recidivists had served three or more 
previous commitments. 


Washington, D.C. AUSTIN VAN DER SLICE 


A Conference Report on Delinquency Research 


Promise for Youth: I. Exploring Psychiatric 
Research in Juvenile Delinquency. A Report of the 
Conference Held at Princeton Inn, March 4 and 5, 
1955. New York: Welfare and Health Council of 
New York City, 1955. Pp. 61. $1.00. 


This slight volume reports the proceedings of a con- 
ference held by the Welfare and Health Council of New 
York for developing a plan of psychiatric research to ex- 
amine the delinquency problem. The conference was made 
possible by an award offered by the Edward L. Bernays 
Foundation. Thus the stated purpose of the conference 
was not to find ways of combating juvenile delinquency, 
nor to help delinquents, but rather “to indicate the fields 
of research to be explored and to develop a broad scale 
plan for so doing.” 

The conference members, consisting of psychiatrists and 
others of renown for their work in the field of juvenile 
delinquency, proceeded as charged, and the pamphlet re 
porting their findings does indeed present broad scale 
plans—so much so, that from a perusal of the proceedings 
one gets the uneasy feeling that once more, in an area 
where constructive action is badly needed, the experts have 
constituted themselves as a committee to explore not what 
they ought to do, but what other committees should be 
appointed to explore further. 

The conference seems to have created in its members the 
firm conviction that others ought to do a great deal 0 
research. So many research projects were advocated (how- 
ever well-selected and well-reasoned) as being absolutely 
necessary before definite plans for action could be formu 
lated, the conclusion was forced on this reviewer that wé 
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need not worry about the present or the next generation 
of delinquents, because they will all be safely dead before 
‘the research projects suggested by this conference have 
even begun to yield practical results. 

To illustrate: the suggested program consisted of four 
points: first, “fundamental ... studies of both normal and 
delinquent behavior”; second, “a synthesis of research and 
service in devising and evaluating prevention and treat- 
ment programs”; third, “the need for developing objective 
measures by psychiatrists and social scientists in order to 
evaluate results”; and fourth, “the importance of advising 
the public of the complex nature of delinquency.” Three of 
these four major points are not at all concerned with help- 
ing the delinquent youth, despite the title’s claim of a 
promise held out to it. What this conference promises is 
still further research of a highly theoretical nature, 
because “there is no possibility of achieving immediate 
results through a crash program: there is still so much to 
learn about the multifaceted phenomenon of delinquency.” 

When, later on, we find mention of constructive endeav- 
ors, we hope that we are now going to be told what can be 
done for the children. But we are soon disappointed as we 
read that “One constructive endeavor, worthy of im- 
mediate support, would be a review of on-going research 
and of the literature covering normal and abnormal 
behavior.” If the most constructive approach to the prob- 
lem of juvenile delinquency at this moment consists of a 
review of the literature on normal and abnormal behavior, 
then there is indeed little hope that something constructive 
will soon result, be it for the delinquent, or society. 

If the impression received from these conference 
proceedings should be a fair reflection of the thinking of 
its participants (which, because he knows a number of 
them, this reviewer submits it is not), it would appear 
that research and planning for research is a favorite 
defense against doing something practical about juvenile 
delinquency. 

Nor is this to disparage research, to which this reviewer 
has devoted his own efforts. It is only to express dis- 
satisfaction with a type of research that seems to lead to 
indefinite postponement rather than to constructive actions. 


Chicago, Iil. BRUNO BETTELHEIM 


Preparation for Family Life 


Facts of Life and Love. By Evelyn Millis Duvall. 
~a York: Association Press, 1956. Pp. 426. 


First published in 1950, this is a revised edition of a 
book which had already sold over 500,000 copies, and had 
been immensely popular with teen-agers, their parents, 
and teachers. A close check of this edition with the first 
reveals very minor changes in the “new, enlarged” edition. 
Yet the book, as always, is one which will be very helpful 
to teen-agers and those who work with them. 

The author writes smoothly and fluently. Her style is 

acceptable to teen-agers, without being slangy, undignified, 
or The content ranges from tips on “falsies” 
and how to place a telephone call, to the problems involved 
in falling in love with a married woman, child-rearing, 
and getting along with in-laws. An addition is the two- 
page discussion on dating and writing service men. 
_ The book is divided into four parts. The first is devoted 
‘0 a clear, straight-forward discussion of the physiology 
and adjustments of sex. The succeeding parts deal with 
dating problems, “loving and being loved,” and “heading 
toward marriage.” The first part is attractively illustrated 
with photographs from the famed exhibit, “The Miracle 
of Growth.” Other than these, the book is illustrated with 
numerous cartoons which tie closely into the discussion. 

The author offers many specific and helpful tips to teen- 
agers on meeting and coping with specific situations. This 
s the strongest feature of the book. How to help a laggard 

y get started home, how to get acquainted with a shy 

y, how to be a good guest, and how to break an engage- 
ment are discussed in a framework which emphasizes 
‘ourtesy and mutual respect. 
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Throughout the author stresses the importance and 
value of “talking it out,” of discussion, of communicating 
concerning differences and problems. This is importan 
she emphasizes, between friends, dating partners, an 
teen-agers and their parents. 

The discussion of love is especially good. Adolescent 
love problems are clarified through relating them to “a 
lifetime of experience in loving” which the adolescent 
has already accumulated. Love is not made all romance 
and bliss. Conflicting feelings and changing intensities of 
love are recognized, and the “one and only” myth 
debunked. The importance of being able to “like as well 
as love” is stressed. 

Mrs. Duvall runs smack into the dilemma of all of us who 
write in this field when she deals with premarital sexual 
conduct. She is caught between the wish to be permissive 
and giving youth freedom to decide, and the feeling that 
one needs to support the conventional code. While youn 
people themselves must decide “how far they mean to go, 
they must also decide “where” “and how to stop.” In some 
way not clearly defined marriage changes completely the 
outcome of sexual expression. In the premarital period 
“as soon as sex is given free expression, the relationship 
tends to fixate on a sexual level, except of course after 
marriage when al! life is encompassed in the fullness of 
the relationship.” She finally evolves criteria for judging 
when “physical love-making is not out of hand.” It is not 
out of hand when dating partners look forward eagerly 
to seeing each other again, when they can look each other 
in the eye unembarrassedly, when they awaken filled with 
happiness and joy of living. These criteria can be met by 
some young couples who have not “stopped.” The problem 
of casting off negative restraints, of being permissive yet 
providing young people a suitable framework within which 
™ es their vital judgments, remains unsolved in this 

ook. 

This is a useful book for teen-agers and their parents. 


Corvallis, Ore. LESTER A. KIRKENDALL 


History and Practice of Mental Hygiene 


Mental Hygiene. By D. B. Klein. New York: 
Henry Holt and Company, 1956. Pp. 654. $6.75. 


This is a volume by Dr. D. B. Klein, director of the 
Psychological Service Center and professor of psychology 
at the University of Southern California. He also taught 
for about 25 years at the University of Texas. He is 
currently consultant to the Veterans Administration and 
has had wide practical experience in clinical psychology. 

The book, while scholarly, is highly readable. It discusses 
mental health intelligently and critically. The book is re- 
vised, having been written originally in 1944 and now 
brought up to date. 

In reading the book your reviewer would suggest, after 
the introductory part, turning to the fourth chapter be- 
fore reading the somewhat more technical middle sections. 
Dr. Klein suggested this in his first edition, and it applies 
as well to the present volume. 

It is of value to note that the practice of mental hygiene 
is more of an art than a science. “A vast portion of this 
art rests on the foundation of critical commonsense, 
thoughtful clinical observation, and is very much pre- 
occupied with the troubles of perturbed people.” 

Dr. Klein gives a brief history of mental hygiene, telling 
the story of Clifford W. Beers who, in his courageous 
autobiography, describes what he suffered as a psychiatric 
patient in various institutions and how his reactions to 
this suffering resulted in his resolve to expose and elimi- 
nate abuses in hospital administration which gave rise to 
such suffering. 

He also relates the story of Philippo Pinel, the psy- 
chiatrist early in the 19th century, who was one of the 
outstanding pioneers in the struggle for humane under- 
standing of the mentally disturbed. In the treatise, first 
published in 1801, he called attention to some of the abuses 
prevalent in 18th century hospitals where the “habit of 
keeping maniacs uninterruptedly chained is an admirable 
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invention,” Pinel tells us, “Indeed if one aims at perpe- 


tuating their rage for the duration of their confinement.” 
Dr. Klein also gives the story of Adolph Meyer, who is 
regarded as the originator of the phrase “Mental Hygiene.” 

He refers to the story of both Sigmund Freud and Alfred 
Adler. He discusses the serious shortages for physical 
care of the mentally ill. In a report in 1952 by the National 
Association for Mental Health, he tells us of the total 
number of beds in state hospitals, which was given as 
420,000 or a shortage of 330,000 beds. 

Parents and teachers would be much benefited by Klein’s 
discussion of the effect of treating school report cards too 
seriously, particularly as they affect grades. All people, 
parents, teachers, and clinicians teach to build up such 
expectations of what normal children ought to be doing at 
given ages under given circumstances. Some of them even 
glorify “normality” as preferable to the superiority of 
“genius” as shown by the not uncommon expression, “I am 

_s my son is just an average normal boy and not a quiz 


Dr. Klein further argues that striving after perfection 
elicits the mental hygienist’s disapproval for a variety of 
reasons. In many respects perfection constitutes an im- 
possible goal. To urge a child to struggle toward an im- 
pane goal is the equivalent of urging a “high jumper to 
eap over the Empire State Building, or to become so ex- 
pert so as to be able to jump over any barrier.” Again, Dr. 
Klein says that striving for “perfection” in school may 
make for the vicious extreme of the never-ending push for 
power and prestige. 

Parents and pupils are often needlessly alarmed by 
attaching so much importance to a single mental test 
rating. Mediocre scores need not presage mediocre school 
achievement. Dull children may win high awards and 
bright children may get low marks. School achievement is 
based on many other factors besides those measured by 
intelligence tests alone. In Klein’s chapter on “Education 
for Mental Health,”—the idolatry of competitive suc- 
cess,”—Dr. Klein says that one can all too readily mislead 
students into regarding grades and degrees as the chief 
goal of formal education. The symbols often become more 
important than that which they are supposed to symbolize. 
One can be tricked into accepting a pleasing label in place 
of serious concern about the quality of the content to which 
the label refers. 

The volume winds up with a glossary, which is a 
splendid aid to those who are laymen in the field of 
mental hygiene. 


Los Angeles, Calif. Pup L. SEMAN 


The Expanding Boundaries of Group Psychotherapy 


The Fields of Group Psychotherapy. Edited by 
S. R. Slavson. New York: International Universi- 
ties Press, 1956. Pp. 338. $6.00. 


As the editor states, the present volume is an “exten- 
sion” of The Practice of Group Therapy published in 1947. 
At that time, group therapy was hardly out of its infancy 
and, therefore, the book was years ahead of its time. 
Today group therapy can be considered a strong, though 
still struggling, fledgling whose mixed parents do not 
argue too much over the looks of their youngster. To 
reassess these “looks,’”’ Slavson has undertaken the job of 
presenting to the interdisciplinary team of therapists, 
namely psychiatrists, clinical psychologists, and psychia- 
tric social workers, as well as to the ever-dwindling 
minority who are sceptical of these disciplinea, the 
“Fields”; i.e., he lets people speak, who are engaged in 
a variety of settings, with a variety of somatically or 
psychologically ill patients, and includes a chapter on 
training. The settings include mental hospitals, child 
guidance clinics, family service agencies, industry, and 
private practice. The sociopsychosomatic etiologies en- 
compass, besides a leading paper on psychosomatics in 
general by Aaron Stein, the subjects of addicts, alcoholics, 


stutterers, allergies, mothers (wed and unwed) and delin- 
quents, and sex and marriage problems. 

There are two presentations by Slavson himself con- 
cerned with the general field and multifold aspects of 


group psychotherapy. While the present anthology is} 


y no means comprehensive in its physical etiologies 
(omitted, e.g., are tuberculosis, poliomyelitis, heart, cancer, 
or cerebral palsy), some settings (correction, government, 
outpatient clinics—other than child guidance—the ma. 


ternity home, children’s institutions, etc.) as well as touls | 
(music, clay, puppets) and various schools of thought are f 
either omitted or interwoven incidentally in the individual | 


papers. In an anthology of this nature this is to be 
expected because of physical limitations. All told, how. 


ever, it seems to this reviewer that the general layout, | 


variety, and content, in quantity and quality, are about 


what the average reader could wish for both as profitable 


reading and as ready reference. 


Almost all the authors attempt to treat their topics 


historically and empirically. Moreover, many authors 
appended to their papers fairly detailed bibliographies 
which, in some instances, appear to be invaluable to the re 
searcher where little is known of group psychotherapy 
with a specific type of patient, such as addicts or stutterers, 
Among the notable contributions chapters on the alcoholic, 
narcotic addict, and delinquent, and on child guidance may 
be of particular interest to readers of this volume. The 
chapter on child guidance, written by Leslie Rosenthal, 
discusses the various types used in his sessions with chil. 
dren such as activity group therapy, conceived and de- 
veloped by Slavson, mostly applied to children in the 
latency period; activity interview groups, for children 
from 6 to 10 who present more serious neurotic problems; 
play groups, in which children of preschool age reveal 
their problems in play on a fantasy level; interview groups 
with adolescents and parents, in which the group discus- 
sion method is employed therapeutically; and guidance 
groups for parents, which perhaps, strictly speaking, are 
not therapy. : 

The chapter on delinquents was written by Irving 

Schulman who bases his discussion primarily on psycho- 
analytic authors like Aichorn, Friedlander, and Eissler 
and subdivides his stages of treatment into catharsis 
which includes free association, associative thinking, 
irected discussion, induced discussion, forced discussion, 
and vicarious catharsis), insight, which is particularly 
important in the case of the antisocial adolescent, because 
he should (but often does not) “develop an authority- 
dependent relationship with the therapist,” in order to 
“gain an understanding of his behavior since he_ lacks 
motivation to change due to his low level of psychic dis- 
comfort,” and reality testing; ie., “the examination of 
the adequacy of one’s feelings, ideas, and actions,” re- 
lating the testing to ego-strength. 

Alcoholics, according to Martha Brunner-Orne and 
Martin T. Orne, have already stopped drinking before 
they are seen by the therapist. “friendly” hospital 
atmosphere where they are treated with sympathy and 
understanding “will break the vicious cycle of a deteriorat- 
ing position associated with intense guilt feelings with 
sobering up, which again force the alcoholic to continue 
drinking.” The authors feel that this “friendly hospital 
atmosphere” when applied to a group therapy program 
will be successful wherever “patients have been unable 
to accede to A.A.’s requirements that they confess their 
alcoholism.” 

The addicts, on the other hand, can be treated only on 
hospital wards with a thoroughly permissive atmosphere, 
according to James J. Thorpe. His chapter concerns 
itself mostly with the experiences of a group of therapists 
who worked in the hospital prison settings of Lexington, 
Kentucky, and Fort Worth, Texas. While this paper should 
be enlightening even to those therapists who rarely deal 
with addicts, this reviewer would like to caution the reader 
of this chapter against undue optimism; in his opinion, 
the addict generally seems to be the least accessible to 
insight and hence to therapy. 

It seems to me that, regardless of the reader’s school of 
thought, this anthology will be welcome to all those who 
are genuinely interested in and willing to approach the 
“new” field of group psychotherapy without prejudice, 
let alone to the many practitioners who would like nothing 
better than to look into the workshops of their fellow 
therapists. 


Los Angeles, Calif. Hans A. ILLING 
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Indispensable Reference in Social Welfare 
Social Work Year Book, 1957. New York: 


- National Association of Social Workers, 1957. 
724. $7.50. 


This completely revised edition of the Year Book—the 
one-volume encyclopedia of social work—is the first to be 
published since 1954. It is edited by Russell H. Kurtz who 
also edited the several earlier volumes. An advisory 
committee of 31 persons from the welfare and health fields 


_ assisted in the planning of the volume. 


The book is in three parts: Part I contains three 


' articles on the history and present-day context of social 


work in the United States. Part II presents 68 topical 
articles by authorities in their respective fields. Appended 
to the topical articles are bibliographies. Part III consists 
of four directories of national and international agencies, 
477 in number. 

The topical articles on “Corrections,” “Juvenile Delin- 
quency,” “Courts and Social Welfare,” and “Alcoholism” 
ee of special interest to the courts and correctional 
workers. 


Reports Received 


Individualized Justice. Samuel H. Popper, Bruce Pub- 
lishing Co., St. Paul, Minn., 1956. Pp. 59. $2.00. Dr. Popper 
has written this book in recognition of the fiftieth an- 
niversary of the Juvenile Court of Ramsey County. Al- 
though the book centers around the story of this one 
juvenile court, it reflects also the progress made in the 
treatment of the juvenile delinquent with respect to proba- 
tion and the growth of the juvenile court philosophy. 


Juvenile Court (Annual Report). First Judicial Circuit, 
Honolulu, Hawaii, 1955. Pp. 61. This well-planned and 
attractively printed report covers the work of the Court 
for the calendar year 1955. The statistical tables and 
charts provide a comprehensive analysis of offense types 
and characteristics of the children referred to the Court 
and under Juvenile Court jurisdiction. The number of 
children referred to the Court for delinquent conduct in 
1955 increased substantially over the number referred in 
1954. During the 5-year period 1951-1955 the number of 
children in the age group 10 to 17 increased from 39,400 
to 51,500. A continuing increase in the number of referrals 
is predicted during the years through 1960. 

New Directions for Mentally Retarded Children. The 
Josiah Macy, Jr., Foundation, 16 West 46th St., New York 
City 36, 1956. Pp. 171. Because of the growing interest 
in the problems and needs of retarded children, the 
Interdepartmental Committee on Children and Youth in 
cooperation with the Josiah Macy Foundation conducted 
a conference on community planning held at Priceton, N.J. 
Feb. 26 to 29, 1956. Among the topics discussed and 
summarized in this conference report are definition of 
mental retardation, education of the mentally retarded 
child, community and federal government programs, 
research, and program planning. 

Research Relating to Children. U.S. Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, Children’s Bureau, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. Bulletin No. 3, 1956. Pp. 124. This Bulletin 
published by the Clearing House for Research in Child 
Life of the Children’s Bureau lists most of the major 
research projects relating to children currently being 
conducted in universities and research centers. The cover- 
age is extensive and includes growth and development, 
intelligence, behavior and personality, education and social 
Services. Copies are available from the Government 
Printing Office at 60 cents. 
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Salute to American Youth. National Juvenile Court 
Foundation, Inc., 3333 Forbes St., Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 1956. 
Pp. 84. The nineteenth annual conference of the National 
Council of Juvenile Court Judges was held in Boston, June 
17 to 21, 1956. The proceedings of the conference are 
published in this report and include articles on Inservice 
Training of Probation Officers and Court Personnel; the 
Court’s Responsibility to the Community; the Treatment 
of Juvenile Delinquency in Britain; and Predictive Tech- 
niques in the Prevention and Treatment of Delinquency by 
Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck. 


Seminar on Research in Correctional Treatment. Mich- 
igan State Department of Corrections, Lansing 26, Mich- 
igan, October, 1956. Pp. 25. This report is the outgrowth 
of an interest in the exploration of the possibility of 
greater collaboration between the Department of Correc- 
tions and the University of Michigan. A seminar of seven 
sessions was held with representatives of the Department 
and the University at which research needs and problems 
were discussed. Emphasis was placed on rehabilitation 
through institutional programs as the area having received 
least research attention. Among the research areas dis- 
cussed are the informal inmate social organization and 
institutional life histories of inmates. A technical appendix 
on particular approaches to research areas and problems 
is included. 

Services for Exceptional Children. The Woods Schools 
for Exceptional Children, Langhorne, Pa., 1956. Pp. 133. 
This year the annual conference of Woods Schools was 
held in collaboration with the Indiana University School 
of Medicine and the Indiana State Division of Mental 
Health. The proceedings of this conference are published 
in this report which covers a wide range of topics in 
mental health, community services for retarded children, 
residential school services for the exceptional child, and 
nn of research programs with exceptional 
children. 


Books Received 


Crime and the Penal System. By Howard Jones. London: 
University Tutorial Press, Ltd., 1956. Pp. 269. 16s. 


The FBI Story. By Don Whitehead. New York: Random 
House, 1956. Pp. 357. $4.95. 


Juvenile Delinquency Proneness: A Study of the Kvara- 
ceus Scale. By Joseph K. Balogh and Charles J. Rumage. 
—_—” D. C.: Public Affairs Press, 1956. Pp. 35. 


New Perspectives for Research. Edited by Helen L. 
Witmer and Ruth Kotinsky. Washington, D. C.: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1956. Pp. 92. 30 cents. 


Other People’s Children. By Anna Judge Veters Levy. 


New York: Ronald Press Co., 1956. Pp. 287. $3.75. 


Parker on Police. Edited by O. W. Wilson. Springfield, 
Tll.: Charles C. Thomas, 1957. Pp. 232. $4.75. 

Portrait in Grey. By N. H. Hignett. London: Muller 
Book Publishing Co., 1956. Pp. 271. $2.52. 

The Psychology of Sex Offenders. By Albert Ellis and 
Ralph Brancale, M.D. Springfield, Ill.: Charles C. Thomas, 
1956. Pp. 132. $3.75. 

Teen-Agers and Alcohol: A Handbook for the Educator. 
By Raymond G. McCarthy. New Haven: Yale Center of 
Alcohol Studies, 1956. Pp. 188. $4.00. 

Understanding and Counseling the Alcoholic. By Howard 


; A — Jr. New York: Abingdon Press, 1956. Pp. 256. 


Violence Behind Bars. By Vernon Fox. New York: Van- 
tage Press, 1956. Pp. 317. $3.75. 
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News From the Field 


Administration To Renew Request 
For Funds To Fight Delinquency 


The administration will renew its proposal to Congress 
this year for federal grants to the states to help attack 
the growing problem of juvenile delinquency, Marion B. 
Folsom, Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
announced in December. 

Folsom said the proposal would call for three types of 
grants to be made to the states, for a period of 5 years, 
to encourage improvements in police, court, detention, 
probation, and special social services required in the 
control and reduction of juvenile delinquency. 

In its major purposes, the proposed legislation is similar 
to an administration bill (S. 894) introduced in the 84th 
Congress, which failed to pass. The federal grants, to be 
matched by the states, would be administered by the 
Children’s Bureau in the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 

“Although the amounts involved would be modest,” 
Folsom said, “we believe the grants would have a con- 
structive effect in the total effort against juvenile delin- 
quency.’ 

One type of grant would help states and institutions of 
higher learning undertake a variety of training activities 
to provide more trained personnel to work with delinquent 
youth. A second type would be for demonstrations or 
studies of regional or national significance, such as work 
with frequent repeater cases. The third type of grant is 
intended to encourage state and community efforts to 
raise standards of work with delinquent-prone youth and 
with those adjudicated delinquent. 

“For 7 consecutive years,” Folsom commented, “the 
number of delinquent youngsters appearing in juvenile 
courts has gone up. These cases have reached their highest 
peak in our history—about one-half million in 1955. With 
a greatly increased child population, we are in danger, as 
a nation, of seeing these numbers increase still further 
unless more effective measures are taken.” 


N. Y. Prison Association Offers 
Remedies for Prison Riots 


Close to 100 riots and serious disturbances have swept 
the nation since 1950, according to a report released in 
December by the Prison Association of New York. This 
is an average of more than one a month. Uprisings have 
taken place in prisons in two-thirds of the states. 

Property destruction from the riots is estimated at more 
than $10 million. Damage amounting to $5 million is 
reported at one institution alone—the Missouri peniten- 
tiary riot of 1954. 

Following an extended study of major outbreaks, the 
Prison Association lists the following principal causes of 
the nation’s riots: (1) Political meddling and mismanage- 
ment; (2) Prisoner idleness and overcrowding; (3) An- 
tiquated institutions and inadequate personnel; (4) In- 
adequate classification and nonsegregation of hardened 
offenders from first offenders. 

Riots will continue to occur, the Prison Association 
warns, as long as the present outdated, mass punishment 
systems prevail. 

In a 10-point program for a basic overhauling of the 
nation’s prisons, the Association recommends the follow- 
ing: (1) Replacement of old structures; (2) Increased 
efficiency; (3) Proper screening and classification; (4) 
Adequate separation of offenders by types and needs; (5) 
Introduction of treatment programs; (6) Employment in 
prison industries; (7) Wide use of probation; (8) Expan- 
sion of parole; (9) Revision of antiquated laws; and (10) 
Programs of public information. 


Delinquency in U. S. Shows 
70 Percent Increase Since 1948 


Delinquency court cases as reported to the U. S. Chil. 
dren’s Bureau show a 9 percent increase in 1955 over 1954, 
or a 70 percent overall increase since 1948 compared with 
only a 16 percent increase in the child population 1) 


through 17 for the same period. These figures were ref 


leased in February by the Children’s Bureau in Juvenil 
Court Statistics: 1955. 

In 1955, the report continues, roughly 2 percent of all 
children age 10 through 17 were involved in delinquency 
cases. Boys outnumbered girls 5 to 1, indicating that 
delinquency cases in court are primarily a boy’s problem, 

Rates of court delinquency cases vary directly with the 
size of the area served by the court, the report points out, 
The rates for courts serving 100,000 or more population 
are more than double for courts serving under 100,000 
population. 

More than half of the delinquency cases were disposed 
of unofficially—without filing a petition for a formal 
hearing. 

Nineteen percent of the court cases in 1955 were depend- 
ency and neglect cases, and 5 percent were cases of 
adoption, custody, consent to marry, and other special 
proceedings. 

_ Data for the 1955 figures are based on a total of 324,369 

juvenile delinquency cases reported to the Children’s 

Bureau by 1,549 courts in 41 states. About 66 percent of 

the child population in the United States was included in 
courts’ jurisdictions. 


Walpole Citizens ‘‘Adopt”’ 
530 Prison Inmates 


The 530 inmates at the new Massachusetts State Prison 
at Walpole are no longer out of society, according to an 
ae. in the December 4, 1956 issue of the Boston Daily 

ecord. 

Virtually every evening a group of Walpole buisnessmen, 
doctors, lawyers, clergymen, and school teachers passed 
through the gates at the big prison, the Daily Record 
announced. 

They are volunteer good Samaritans sparking an ex 
tensive hobby program among prisoners. A Bible discussion 
group is one of the popular extracurricular programs 
held behind the high walls and prison bars. 

More than 80 percent of the prison population take part 
in the hobby program which the prisoners finance then- 
selves with their 15 cents a day pay and proceeds from the 
sale of their products which range from leather work to 
religious statuettes and dolls. 

The prisoners even have a Walpole sponsored toast- 
masters club where they learn the suave manner of public 
speaking, the article continues. 

One of the most remarkable features of the unique mass 
adoption, the article states, is that the “foster parents” 
originally bitterly and vociferously opposed having convicts 
as neighbors. But the antiprison feeling has gone with the 
wind. The new prison colony is as much a part of Walpole 
as the American flag at the town hall. 

With the help of Walpole male volunteers the priso? 
officials have organized among the convicts two choirs, 4 
glee club, a dramatic club, an orchestra, great book discus 
sions, boxing, basketball, baseball, and softball. 

Special hobby and recreation rooms—similar to those 
found at army and navy camps—have been established i0 
well-lighted basement rooms. All the hobbies are aimed at 
helping prisoners for the freedom day when they “are 0 
the outside.” 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Glenn C. Petty Joins Federal 


Probation Headquarters Staff 


Glenn C. Petty, youth division executive for the Youth 
Correction Division of the United States Board of Parole, 
has been named assistant chief of probation with the 
Administrative Office of the United States Courts. His 
appointment brings to three the number of assistant chiefs 
of probation in the Probation Division. 

A graduate of the University of Utah in 1942 with a 
major in sociology, Petty received his master of science 
degree in psychology 2 years later. For three years he was 
a public welfare worker in Utah and in 1949 joined the 
staff of the federal probation office at Los Angeles where 
he remained until 1953 when he accepted an appointment 
as senior sociologist with the California Institution for 
Men at Chino. He came to the Youth Correction Division 
in 1955. 

Commenting on his appointment, Louis J. Sharp, chief 
of probation, said: 

“Mr. Petty has a rich and varied experience in the 
correctional field. His work as a poets officer, classifi- 
cation officer, and executive with the Youth Correction 
Division fits him admirably for his position in the Adminis- 
trative Office.” 


Middle Atlantic Correction 
Conference To Meet May 9-11 


The Middle Atlantic States Conference on Crime and 
Delinquency, sponsored by the Middle Atlantic States 
Conference in cooperation with the New Jersey Probation 
Association, will be held at Atlantic City, May 9 to 11, 
at the Hotel Ambassador. 

Among the topics to be discussed are problem cases 
in adult probation and parole; hiring and holding 
qualified personnel; safeguarding the rights of offenders 
in the juvenile court; providing a constructive living ex- 
perience in institutions for children; treatment—fact or 
fancy; practical problems in the daily life of the cor- 
rectional officer; and the female offender. 


Reprinted by special permission the Chicago Tribune 


No Bars or Locks in 
New Mexican Prison 


Mexican penologists are betting more than a million 
dollars on the idea that not all thieves are criminals. 

Mexico’s Fabrics de Hombres Nuevos will look more like 
a college campus than a prison and is expected to 
revolutionize Mexico’s penal system. 

Inmates will live in open dormitories without bars or 
locked doors. There will be a special hotel-like building 
for prisoners’ overnight visits with their wives. 

Ramon Marcos Ramos, architect of the new prison, said 
on cae unlike some others, may be forced to steal 

ea 

“For this reason,” he added, “our present system, 
patterned after those in the United States and England, is 
impractical.” 

What Mexican prisoners need is not a maximum 
security institution, but a place where their chances of 
respectable employment can become a real hope.” 

“That is why I call my new buildings, not a prison, but 
a Fabrics de Hombres Nuevos (factory of new men).” 

Mexican penologists plan to make new men by training 
them to earn a decent living. A committee will be set up 
to find jobs for prisoners once they complete their 
sentences. 

Inmates will be taught to be electricians, do machine 
shop work, tailoring, shoe repair, or carpentry. 

Dormitories, workshops, and administration units will 
be separated by wide, grass-covered lawns and connected 
by shaded walks. 

Authorities expect the modernistic stone and glass 
buildings now going up on the outskirts of Mexico City 
to be completed by July 1. 

One of the most unusual aspects of the Mexican penal 
system is the practice of allowing inmates to have over- 
night visits from their wives. As things now stand, visiting 
wives must share their husbands’ cells. But the new prison 
will have a 20-room “hotel” for complete privacy. 

Penologists say they’re not worried about the lack of iron 
bars, locked doors, or high walls. What worries them is 
that the prison’s 1,000 inmates may consider themselves 
the luckiest men in Mexico. There may be more men 
wanting “in” than “out”.—U.P. 


School Superintendent Makes a 


Go of Faltering Prison School 


Last June Warden Arthur Hoffman of the Kansas State 
Penitentiary persuaded Herbert Gragert, a school super- 
intendent at Langdon, to take over the prison’s faltering 
school for inmates. There was no staff and only two avail- 


able rooms in a storage area. Gragert’s achievements in 


less than a year are recounted in the January 21 issue of 
Time magazine, as follows: 

“Though many U. S. prisons have educational programs, 
probably none has met with more enthusiasm than the 
school at Kansas State Penitentiary. At first, the men 
looked at Gragert with deep suspicion. But with only one 
civilian assistant to help him, Gragert managed to find 25 
inmates willing and able to serve on his faculty. Though 
their crimes ranged from theft to murder and only one 
had ever taught before, the professors quickly took hold. 
Gradually, Gragert’s campus spread to 18 rooms, his 
enroliment to 284. By last week one out of every five 
prisoners was getting an education.” 

The school teaches everything from elementary reading 
and high school math to typing and radio repair. 

As a result of the program the once-neglected prison 
library now circulates upward of 500 books a week. 

To Warden Hoffman, according to the Time article, 
the main goal of the school is to _ the inmates enough 
education and training so that they will be able to get 
jobs when they get out. What the school has actually done 
is to give the men something to hope for. 

Says one of his students: “We don’t talk any more 
about the jobs we can pull when we get out. We talk about 
the jobs we can qualify ourselves for.” 
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70 FEDERAL PROBATION 


Youth Treated Under Federal Youth 
Corrections Act Reaches 1,000 Mark 


The total number of youth committed under the Federal 
Youth Corrections Act and received for institutional 
treatment and training reached the 1,000 mark on 
December 12, according to an announcement in January by 
George J. Reed, chairman of the Youth Correction 
Division of the Board of Parole. 

The length of stay in the institution prior to parole 
during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1956 was 15.3 months, 
Reed said. Of those granted parole, 69 had been ordered re- 
turned to the institution for further treatment and training 
or as a result of violation of the conditions of parole. 

In addition to those committed for treatment and train- 

ing there were 77 youth committed for observation, study, 
and recommendation by the Youth Division for a period 
~ to exceed 60 days prior to sentencing by the committing 
judge. 
The Youth Correction Division is the paroling authority 
for approximately 3,500 inmates in six youth institutions 
and has responsibility for approximately 2,200 persons who 
are on parole status in the community. 

On October 4, 1956 the Attorney General announced 
the certification of facilities available for committed youth 
offenders for judicial districts in the western half of the 
nation. Prior to that time, the Youth Corrections Act had 
been implemented only in judicial districts in the eastern 
half of the nation. Since the extension of the youth pro- 
gram to the west, 14 of the 33 judicial districts in that area 
have already made use of the Act. 


Federal Prisoners Produce Goods 
In 1956 Valued at $22 Million 


More than 4,000 prisoners in federal penal and correc- 
tional institutions were employed last year in the 
production of goods valued at roughly $22 million for 
sale to Government agencies, according to the Federal 
Prison Industries Corporation. 

From its earnings the Corporation financed the 
vocational training program for the entire system and paid 
out to inmates employed in its shops a total of $1,247,842. 
Wages paid to inmates of federal prisons are sent to their 
een or kept for them in anticipation of their re- 
ease. 

In addition, the Corporation returned to the United 
States Treasury the sum of $4 million for the fiscal year 
1955-1956. This brings to $32 million the amount returned 
to the Government over the past 10 years—a substantial 
return to the taxpayers for the cost of operating federal 
prisons. 

Many of the work opportunities are organized as 
vocational training with on-the-job and related classroom 
work directed toward returning inmates to society as use- 
ful citizens. More than 10,000 inmates were enrolled in 
such courses. Of this number, about 1,000 received licenses 
or certificates from state vocational boards or other recog- 
nized accrediting agencies. 


Major Crimes in 1956 
12 Percent Above 1955 


On the basis of preliminary figures, a record total of 
2,534,000 major crimes were committed during 1956, 
according to FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover. This is an 
increase of 12 percent over 1955 and surpasses by 267,000 
the previous high recorded in 1954. 

These figures refiect that 1956 witnessed more major of- 
fenses than any previous year in the history of recorded 
crime statistics. 

Preliminary tabulations of the FBI show increases in 
all categories of major crimes except robbery, which de- 
creased only slightly. Final tabulations on 1956 crime 
figures will not available until early in spring when 
the annual Uniform Crime Reports bulletin for 1956 is 
published. 


Employers in Kenya, East Africa 
Sympathetic to Probationers 


“The advanced thought and symphathetic understanding 
of employers in Kenya (East Africa) is a refreshing 
experience when dealing with a probationer of any race.” 
This is one of the concluding statements of Colin S. Owen, 
principal probation officer for the Colony and Protectorate 
of Kenya, in his annual report for 1955. 

“Time was when the offender was either hanged, de. 
ported, or cast into prison where he probably died of jail 
fever,” Owen continues. “Society was rid of him without 
more ado. This was inhuman, and men and women revolted 
against this policy.” 

“Times have changed,” Owen concludes in his report, 
“If society no longer gets rid of the offender it must 
continue to live with him. If he is to become a member of 
the society against which he has offended, something must 
be done to reform his character. He must be usefully 
employed and become a social asset instead of a liability, 


Chandler To Study 
Hawaii Courts 


Henry P. Chandler, recently retired director of the 
Administrative Office of the United States Courts, has been 
engaged by the Government of the Territory of Hawaii 
to go to the Islands to conduct a study of the territorial 
courts with a view to recommending a plan for an 
integrated judicial system for the Territory. The United 
States District Court is not included in the study. 

Mr. and Mrs. Chandler left for Hawaii the latter part 
of February. It was expected the project would take 
approximately 30 days. 


Millions Could Be Wisely Spent in 
Delinquency Research, Says Fritz Redl 


Without wasting a penny of money, several hundred 
million dollars could be spent right now in delinquency 
research for what we already know needs to be done. So 
writes Dr. Fritz Redl in the January-February 1957 
issue of Children, U. S. Children’s Bureau publication, in 
= —_ entitled, “Research Needs in the Delinquency 

ield. 

Dr. Redl is chief of the child research branch of the 
Federal Government’s National Institutes of Health. 

“Nobody has to wait for further research to begin 
filling in the large gaps in our incredibly inadequate 
resources,” Dr. Redl continues. Research in the field of 
delinquency, he emphasizes, is as important, broad, and 
complex as research in any of the basic sciences. 

When a community suddenly turns its spotlight on its 
problems with youth, researchers turn to their IBM 
machines, come up with more Chi squares, or give another 
thousand Rorschachs, Redl points out. 

The practitioner is ready to pay tribute to the long- 
range usefulness of fancy formulations, terminology, and 
curves, but his complaint, according to Redl, is that the 
research expert does not answer the questions he asks. 
He is right, Redl asserts, but the research expert also 
has a complaint. The practitioners are asking him the 
wrong questions and do not understand how complicated 
research is. But the justice of the complaints of both the 
practitioner and the research expert, Redl reminds his 
readers, does not rule out their working in partnership 
on some parts of the job. ; 

“Modern physics has certainly proved that there 1 
more practical reality in some of the mathematical for- 
mulae of the theoretical physicist than the public might 
have expected before the Bomb was exploded,” Redl 
concludes. “The same may be true in the social sciences. 

Dr. Redl suggests in his article some of the research 
problems that should claim the attention of both research 
expert and practitioner. 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Japan Introduces Bill To 
Abolish Capital Punishment 


A bill to abolish capital punishment was introduced in 
the House of Councillors at the 24th session (1956) of 
the Diet of the Government of Japan under the new 
Constitution. The bill was referred to the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the House for study. 

Commenting on the proposed legislation, Professor 
Emeritus E. Makino of the Japan Academy, writing in 
the Keisei (Japanese Journal of Criminal Law and 
Criminology published by the Japan Prison Association), 
November 1956, says: d 

“The general preventive effect of capital punishment 
is not proved positively, and so far as the special preven- 
tive effect is concerned, it seems that it is not necessary 
to hurriedly resort to irrevocable sentence of death. The 
modern trend of punitive justice puts importance on the 
personality of an offender, and from this point, it is 
considered, nowadays, by many members of our Diet that 
the time has come, in Japan, to abolish this cruel penalty.” 

“The Supreme Court,” Professor Makino continues, 
“has declared in a certain case that capital punishment 
is not presently unconstitutional, but that the time will 
come sooner or later at which it would be considered un- 
constitutional because of its cruelty.” 

“Some people consider that the time has already come, 
the general culture of our country being advanced enough 
and public belief and sentiment having thoroughly been 
changed, to render useless this barbaric penalty,” Profes- 
sor Makino concludes. 


Thomas 0. Grover, Federal 
Parole Executive, Retires 


Thomas O. Grover, parole executive for the United 
States Board of Parole since 1952, retired January 31 after 
31 years in government service. 

Grover entered the federal prison service in 1930 as 
senior warden’s assistant at the Leavenworth penitentiary 
and in 1981 was appointed to a similar position at the 
United States penitentiary at Atlanta. In 1935 he went to 
the penitentiary at Lewisburg, Pennsylvania, as chief 
parole officer and came to the parole board in 1943 as a 
parole examiner. 

Mr. and Mrs. Grover are making their home at 2809 
Terrace Road, S.E., Washington 20, D. C., until April 1 
when they will move to California. 


Federal Prisons Active 
In Medical Research 


Of a number of important medical research projects 
being conducted by the U. S. Public Health Service in 
federal penal and correctional institutions, perhaps the 
most significant one deals with research on a preventive 


for malaria, according to Federal Prison Director James 
V. Bennett. 


Conducted at the federal penitentiary at Atlanta, 
Georgia, the project is experimenting with a medicated 
salt. As the research nears completion, the results, ac- 
cording to Bennett, seem to establish the certain effective- 
hess of medicated salt for control of the dread disease. 

A research project using the drug LSD, which produces 
temporary schizophrenic symptoms, also is well underway. 
The project includes a search for a drug that will act as 
an antidote for LSD that may prove useful in the treat- 
ment of schizophrenics. 

Another significant study currently conducted at 
several institutions is concerned with the use of so-called 
tranquilizing drugs in the treatment of mental and 
Rervous disorders. This project is being broadened to 
Include some emotional disturbances such as anxiety 


tension states, other neuroses, and certain behavior 
Problems. 


Federal Prisons Report Sharp 
Rise in Serious Offenders 


There has been a sharp rise in the number of more 
serious offenders committed to prison by federal courts 
during the past twelve months despite the slight increase— 
less than one percent—in the number of inmates, according 
to Federal Prison Director James V. Bennett, in his year- 
end report to Attorney General Herbert Brownell, Jr. 

In his report, Bennett said: 

“This somewhat anomalous situation was due to the 
fact that increases in commitments for various offenses 
such as automobile theft, bank robbery, and forgery had 
been offset by a decrease of about two-thirds in immigra- 
tion law commitments. Two thousand fewer minor of- 
— were received in federal prisons this year than in 
“One result of this changing situation has been that 
those prisoners now being received serve, on the average, 
longer sentences and present generally more difficult ad- 
justment problems. Another is the fact that the federal 
prison system, which during recent years has been 
seriously overcrowded, is experiencing an even greater 
strain upon its maximum custody prisons such as Atlanta 
and Leavenworth. 

“The critical nature of this situation was recognized 
by the Congress last year when it authorized the selection 
of sites and the development of plans for two new federal 
institutions. One of these is to be a maximum security 
prison to care for the increasing number of bank robbers, 
narcotic law racketeers, and serious criminals who 
transport stolen automobiles across state lines to avoid 
capture or prosecution. 

“The number of bank and postal robbers confined in 
federal prisons at the last count in 1956 was 877, which 
is a new high and about 75 percent more than five years 
ago. The number of those convicted of violating the drug 
laws increased 18.5 percent during 1956. There also was a 
slightly greater increase in the number committed for 
embezzlement and fraud.” 

Bennett reported that despite the changes that have 
occurred in the character of federal prisoners and the 
increasing number of more desperate, long-sentence 
prisoners, there was no major disciplinary disturbance in 
any of the 29 federal prisons, reformatories, and camps 
during the past year. 


Carnival 


“I never had a chance! My wife showed up wearing the 
same kind of hat as the woman foreman of the jury!” 


Reprinted by special permission NEA Service, Inc. 
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72 FEDERAL PROBATION 


Federal Probation Officers Pay 
Tribute to Chief Justice Warren 


President Richard F. Doyle, representing the Federal 
Probation Officers Association, presented on January 18 
a testimonial to Chief Justice Earl Warren in recognition 
of his long-standing interest in probation and parole 
as an attorney, district attorney, governor, and as Chief 
Justice of the United States, and the leadership he has 
given to the humane administration of justice and treat- 
ment of the offender. 

The testimonial, which was presented to the Chief 
Justice at his office in the Supreme Court Building, reads: 

“Whereas, the Honorable Earl Warren has long and 
effectively espoused probation and parole during his career 
as an attorney, District Attorney, Attorney General, 
Governor, and now as Chief Justice of the United States, 
has provided the necessary leadership to bring to suc- 
cessful culmination the program for strengthening the 
Federal Probation System, 

“Therefore, be it resolved: that the members of the 
Federal Probation Officers Association express to him 
their deepest respects in recognition of his many and 
significant contributions to the advancement of the humane 
administration of justice.” 

Those present at the presentation were the officers of the 
Association and the vice presidents of each of the five 
areas in the federal probation system. 


NPPA Appoints Committee To 
Revise Personnel Standards 


Louis J. Sharp, chief of probation for the Administrative 
Office of the United States Courts, has been named by the 
National Probation and Parole Association as chairman of 
a committee to revise the Association’s standards for the 
selection of probation and parole officers. It was in 1945 
that the NPPA published its last standards for personnel 
selection. 

Members of the committee include Albert Carter, 
Massachusetts commissioner of probation; A. Whittier 
Day, commissioner of Minnesota’s Youth Conservation 
Commission; Philip G. Green, director of the juvenile 
delinquency service division of the U. S. Children’s Bureau; 
Harold Muntz, chief deputy probation officer of the Los 
Angeles County probation department; Wayne K. Pat- 
terson, executive director of the Colorado department of 
paroles; J. S. Reefer, chief probation officer of the juvenile 
court at Kansas City, Missouri; L. B. Stephens, executive 
director of the Alabama board of pardons and paroles; 
and Edward J. Taylor, director of the division of probation 
of the New York State department of correction. 

The report of the committee will be submitted to the 
NPPA’s professional council and their recommendations 
in turn will be presented to the Association’s board of 
trustees. 

A professional member of the NPPA staff will work 
with the committee. 


FPOA Re-elects 
All It’s Officers 


All officers of the Federal Probation Officers Association 
were reelected at the recent annual election of the 
organization. Richard F. Doyle of Detroit was re-elected 
president; Claude Goza of Atlanta, executive vice presi- 
dent; and Arch Sayler of New York City, secretary- 
treasurer. 

The five vice presidents representing each of the five 
areas of the United States also were re-elected. They are 
Marshall McKinney of East St. Louis (North Central 
area) ; Drexel Martin of Shreveport, Louisiana (Southwest 
Area); Calvin Meador of Los Angeles (Western Area) ; 
William Nau of Greenville, South Carolina (Southeast 
area); and Logan Webster of Pittsburgh (Northeast 
area). 


Committed Federal Youth Offender 
Attends College During the Day 


A pretty taffy-haired coed at Ashland Junior Colley} 
found herself stealing glances at a strangely alo} 


freshman. 


Other students called him Dan. He was shy, soft spoken | 


intensely studious. When they met, on the way to class, 
Dan spoke politely but never tried to date her. It pique 
her vanity. Finally, she asked him to a dance. 

“T’m sorry,” he apologized, “but I can’t.” 

Pressed for an explanation, Dan reddened. Hesitantly, 
he told her: “You know that federal prison out on the 
— of town. I...I live there. I’m a prisoner. I robbed, 

ank. 


His story was true. Dan K, 19, had held up a bank af 
gunpoint and escaped with $18,000. It was his first off 


fense and he was now serving the last few months of 


2-year sentence at the federal correctional institution at} 


Ashland—and attending the local junior college by day, 
The prison mail truck dropped him at the campus in th: 
morning. At night, it brought him back to prison. 

“We didn’t let him go to college without good reason,’ 
said Warden John J. Galvin. “It took Dan 18 months ty 
prove to us that we could trust him alone and unguarded 
outside the prison walls. He never let us down.” 

Although far from typical, the story of Dan K illustrates 
a@ new and revolutionary trend in the treatment of young 
lawbreakers committed to prison under the 1950 Federal 
Youth Corrections act. 

Basically, the program is designed to separate young. 
sters from hardened criminals—and to prove that juvenile 
ey, needn’t lead inevitably to an adult career of 
crime.—A.P. 


30 Jackson Prison Inmates 
Engage in Free-Lance Writing 


Two Southern Michigan Prison inmates are coauthor 
of a recently published text on gag-writing. Another 
consistently sells humorous cartoons. Still another has 
been hitting the slick and trade magazines with humor 
fillers for years. 

Free-lance writers in the Jackson prison make the 
magazines and newspapers virtually every week in the 
year. The prison administration approves free-lance 
writing on the premise that self-expression is good therapy. 
The writers are limited only to “good taste” in their 
writings. 

Over 100 of the 6,000 in the Jackson prison are active 
in writing as a hobby and about one-third of them ar 
selling writers. 


21 States Have Juvenile 
Delinquency Units 


Twenty-one states and the District of Columbia nov 
have special units of the state government concerned with 
juvenile delinquency. California, Illinois, Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, and Texas have separate departments to de 
velop and administer a program for the control ané 
treatment of delinquency. 

Five other states—Maryland, Pennsylvania, Washington, 
Wisconsin, and Idaho—have established in an existing 
state department a bureau or a division concerned with 
delinquency. 

Twelve states have established state commissions 
committees with the responsibility, either as a sole function 
or as part of a broader child-welfare assignment, to study 
the prevalence of delinquency in the state; to plat 
measures designed to combat delinquency; to coordinate 
existing services; and to give consultation to operating 
programs. This group includes Delaware, the District o 


Columbia, Florida, Louisiana, Michigan, Mississippi, Ne¥) 


Jersey, New York, New Mexico, North Carolina, Tennesse, 
and Wyoming. 
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93 Federal Probation Officers 


Attend Course for Supervisors 


_ Eight deputy chief probation officers of the federal 
probation system and 15 supervising probation officers 
attended the special course for deputy chiefs and super- 
vising probation officers conducted by the Federal Proba- 
tion Training Center at Chicago, December 3 to 14. 

Among the subjects discussed were Ethics for Probation 
Officers; Principles of Counseling and Supervision; Psy- 
chological Testing in Clinical Diagnosis; Treatment and 
Rehabilitation; The Nature and Function of the Criminal 
Law; The Part of the Supervisor in Probation and Parole 
Research Projects; Problems of Professional Consultation 
in Probation and Parole; Outpatient Treatment of Nar- 
cotic Addiction; Making Supervision Acceptable; The 
Supervisor’s Function in a Public Agency; and Qualifica- 
tions for Supervising Probation Officers. 

A seminar on case supervision was conducted by 
Bernece K. Simon of the University of Chicago school of 
social service administration. Professor Wayne A. 
McMillen, also of the University faculty, spoke on the 
subject, “Community Organization and Our Responsibility 
for Community Leadership.” Concepts and Methods in 
Casework Supervision was discussed by Phyllis R. Osborn 
of the Chicago U. school of social service faculty. ; 

Merrill A. Smith, assistant chief of probation, Adminis- 
trative Office of the United States Courts, and John A. 
Wallace of the National Probation and Parole Associa- 
tion, conducted a workshop on practical supervision pro- 
blems. 

Ben Meeker, chief probation officer at Chicago and 
director of the Training Center, was assisted by Wayne 
Keyser, assistant director of training, in administering 
the special course of instruction. 


Supreme Bench of Baltimore 
Names Probation Director 


John A. Wallace, executive assistant with the National 
Probation and Parole Association since 1954, has been 
named director of probation of the Supreme Bench of 
Baltimore. He will take over his new duties in April. 

A graduate of Macalester College in 1940, Wallace 
received his master of arts degree in 1949 from the grad- 
uate school of social work at the University of Minnesota. 
From 1941 to 1948 he was deputy probation officer in the 
Ramsey County probation office at St. Paul. He was a 
psychiatric social worker with the Veterans Administra- 
tion for 144 years and in 1950 was appointed assistant 
director of probation and parole for the Minnesota State 
Board of Parole. 


NCSW To Hold Annual Forum 
At Philadelphia, May 19-24 


Governor George M. Leader of Pennsylvania will be the 
keynote speaker at the 84th Annual Forum of the National 
Conference on Social Welfare to be held in Philadelphia 
May 19 to 24. Governor Leader, well known for his 
interest in problems of human welfare, will speak on the 
theme of the Forum, “Expanding Frontiers in Social 
Welfare.” 


Miss Margaret Hickey, NCSW president, will give her 


May 20. 

Among the topics to be discussed at general sessions 
throughout the week are, “Public Welfare’s Role in the 
Changing Social Welfare Scene”; “The Changing Ameri- 
can Family—Its Challenge for Social Welfare”; “Integra- 
tion”; and “Social Welfare, Social Values, and Culture.” 

Exhibits and registrations will open at noon on Sunday, 
May 19, with advance registration for those in the area 
scheduled for Friday and Saturday, May 17 and 18, in the 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel. 


NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


presidential address at the general session on Monday, © 


California Experiments With 
Intensive Treatment Program 


California’s intensive treatment program—known locally 
as the “IT Program”—is that state’s most recent innova- 
tion. Started at San Quentin prison in July 1956, the 
program aims at testing the idea that increased individual 
and group casework services will reduce recidivism. The 
project is based on a comparison of a random selection of 
experimental and control groups. 

Each experimental unit is staffed by seven classification 
officers, a clinical psychologist, and a casework supervisor. 
The services of a consulting psychiatrist are available 1 
day a week. 

Each classification officer is assigned a caseload of 50. 
Each inmate in the experimental group meets with his 
counselor an average of 2 hours a week—one half hour in 
individual interview and 1% hours in group sessions 
averaging 10 men each. The classification officer’s primary 
responsibility is to provide the highest possible level of 
treatment service for his caseload. 

The usual classification and prerelease functions are 
performed by the previously existing classification and 
treatment staff. This arrangement is necessary in order 
that the experiment and control conditions differ only in 
the one variable of intensive treatment casework services. 

A second experimental unit was established at the 
California Institution for Men, at Chino, in January 1957, 
and a third is planned for the State Prison at Soledad in 
January 1958. 


Prison Guards To 
Be Sent to College 


The Michigan Corrections Commission is considering 
a program to send approximately 1,000 guards to Michigan 
State University for courses in penology and police 
administration. This is believed to be the first step of this 
kind ever attempted for any penal system in the nation. 

Director of Corrections Gus Harrison presented his 
outline of the plan to the commission members at their 
meeting held in January with the State Board of Parole. 

“We could send groups of 20 to 25 guards to the college 
courses and have them all graduate within 2 or 3 years,” 
Harrison said. 

He said federal funds are available for guard training 
at M.S. U. 


Carnival 
al 


“Well, I don’t know whether or not HE feels insecure, but 
everybody else in the neighborhood certainly does!” 


Reprinted by special permission NEA Service, Inc. 
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79 Percent of Federal Parolees 
Successfully Complete Parole 


Chairman Scovel Richardson of the United States 
Board of Parole reported to Attorney General Herbert 
Brownell, Jr., in January that a study of 4,243 federal 
parolees shows that 3,352, or 79 percent, are sucessfully 
completing their supervision periods. The 4,243 persons 
were released to the community on a rior to the 
completion of their sentences during the fi: year ended 
June 30, 1955. 

Richardson emphasized that each of the 4,243 parolees 
had signed an agreement to abide by certain conditions 
imposed by the Board until the term of sentence expired. 
Most have now completed the terms of their sentence. 

It should be pointed out, he added, that parole violations 
are based not only on conviction of crimes, but also on 
offenses not known to authorities, offenses resulting from 
arrest without conviction, and the violation of parole 
conditions. 


D. C. Committee To Study Ways 
To Relieve Prison Overcrowding 


A special committe to study methods of relieving the 
four overcrowded penal and correctional institutions in 
the District of Columbia was named by the District 
Commissioners in November. Consisting of judges, prison 
administrators, and probation and parole officials, the 
committee will determine to what extent overcrowed 
facilities may be remedied by a greater use of probation 
and parole. 

Among those serving on the committee are District 
Court Chief Judge Bolitha J. Laws; Municipal Court 
Chief Judge Leonard P. Walsh; Juvenile Court Jud 
Edith H. Cockrill; Director of Corrections Donald 
Clemmer; District Parole Board Chairman Campbell C. 
Johnson; Edward Garrett, chief probation officer for the 
United States District Court for the District of Columbia; 
— ~ ohn J. Larkin, director of probation for the Juvenile 

ourt. 

C. Aubrey Gasque, counsel for the Senate Judiciary 
Subcommittee on Improvements in the Federal Criminal 
Code, has been made available to direct and coordinate 
the fact-gathering activities of the various agencies 
participating in the study. 

Commissioner David B. Karrick said the emphasis in 
the study would be placed on determining whether certain 
groups of offenders might be more effectively helped by 
probation or parole. 

The study was suggested by the Washington Criminal 
Justice Association. 


Children’s Bureau Releases 
Pamphlet on Mentally Retarded 


Some practical suggestions to parents of children who 
are mentally retarded are contained in a new pamphlet, 
The Child Who Is Mentally Retarded, released in January 
by the U. S. Children’s Bureau. 

Out of each 1,000 of the population, 30 are mentally 
retarded, the pamphlet states. Of these, 25 are “educable,” 
and 4 “trainable,” and one is “totally dependent.” The 
publication emphasizes that although some kinds of 
retardation are inherited through the parents’ genes, this 
does not necessarily mean that retardation “runs in the 
family.” “A retarded child or an extremely bright child 
can be born to almost any parents,” it states. 

The pamphlet emphasizes the value of a thorough 
diagnostic evaluation of a child who appears to be mentally 
retarded to determine how much he can be expected to 
develop and how parents can start to plan for the child. 
It also outlines some of the factors which parents would 
want to consider in deciding either to keep the child at 
home or to place him away from home. 

The pamphlet is available from the Superintendant of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C., at 10 cents a copy. 


FEDERAL PROBATION 


“Lifer” Chaplain Urges Break and 
Discipline for First Offenders 


A veteran “lifer” has asked prison officials to give firg| 


offenders a break—by subjecting them to strict discipline 


The “lifer” is Msgr. Francis J. Lane of New York} 


Elmira Reformatory where he served as chaplain 34 ¢ 
his 36 years in the priesthood. Several times he has d& 
clined to be transferred to a parish. “I prefer to stay with 
my boys at Elmira,” he explained recently. 

“Eighty-five percent of prisoners are second timers, | 


they had been treated right the first time, they would nif 


come back.” 


Msgr. Lane, “dean of American prison chaplains,” sai} 


that first offenders are the neglected men in penology. If 


they are imprisoned too long, they begin to absorb crimin § 


ways from old-timers and on release are branded forever 
as men with a record. 

He advocates special treatment. “They should be sent tp 
an institution of strict discipline and released in a short 
time. You’ve got to get them out before they get used t 


prison life, while they still have a fear of prison,” kh} | 


emphasized. 


The cure, quick and strong, would be tempered with f 


1 


charity. “When the first offender leaves I would tell hin, _ 


‘you have paid your debt to society’ and tear up his record,” | 


the chaplain declared. “He would go out a free man 
There’d be no parole and no record—except fingerprints,” 


The New York chaplain believes 65 percent of the firs | 
offenders learn their lesson the first night they are locke § 


up 


same mistake again. “It’s the Christian idea,” he explained. 
“If a man repents, he should be forgiven. But we do not. 
He’s spotted for the rest of his life just because he wasa 
prisoner.” 


Crime Commissioners Hold 
Annual Meeting at Wichita 


Twenty-two crime commissions were represented at the 
Sixth Annual Conference of the National Association of 
Citizens’ Crime Commissions, at Wichita, Kansas, Novem- 
ber 27 to 29. 

Among the topics discussed at the Conference were: 
Present Trends in Organized Crime; Racketeering in 
Sports; Wiretap Problems; Coin Device Gambling; Pinball 
Machines Designed for Gambling Purposes; Public Rela- 
tions and the Press as the Voice of a Citizens’ Crime 
Commission; Travel of Racketeers; Effectiveness of the 
Racketeer Deportation Program of the Immigration ani 
Naturalization Service; Racketeering in New York City 
Area With Special Emphasis on Water Front and Building 
Construction; American Bar Association Uniform Anti 
gambling Bill; and Rackets Activity in Taxicabs. 

A report of the findings of the hearings into illegal 
narcotics traffic was given by C. Aubrey Gasque, general 
counsel of the Senate Judiciary Subcommittee for In 
provement of the Federal Criminal Code. 

Melvin Purvis, formerly of the Federal Bureau of 
Eoenaetion, was the principal speaker at the annual 

nner. 

Aaron Kohn, director of the New Orleans Metropolita 
Crime Commission, was elected president of the NACCC 
for 1957. Mrs. Sally M. Orrison, executive director of the 
Washington Criminal Justice Association, was elected 
secretary. 

The seventh annual conference will be held at Washing: 
ton, D. C., in October. Boston will be the host city in 1958. 


Perhaps the most valuable result of all education is to 
make you do the thing you have to do, when it ought td 
be done, whether you like it or not; it is the first lesson 
that ought to be learned; and however early a mans 
training begins, it is probably the last lesson that he 
learns thoroughly.—Thomas H. Huzley. 


Given a chance, he believes, these men will not make the | | 
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It Has Come to 


Department of Justice Attorney Orman W. Ketcham, 
38, has been named judge of the Juvenile Court for the 
District of Columbia, succeeding Judge Edith H. Cockrill 


_ who has served the court since 1949. Ketcham will be the 


first man to serve as judge in the court in almost 40 years. 


_ Nomination to the position is made by the White House 
_ with the Senate passing on the appointment. 


Lloyd Ohlin, director of the University of Chicago’s 


center for education and research in corrections, is now 
- teaching on the faculty of the New York School of Social 
- Work at Columbia University. 


Charles F. Snyder, chief of the probation department 


_ of the Supreme Bench of Baltimore City, retired in October 
- on his seventieth birthday. He came to the court in 1913 
as the court’s first probation officer. 


The 1957 National Regional Conference of the National 
Probation and Parole Association will be held July 14 to 
17 at Denver, Colorado, in conjunction with the Western 
Probation and Parole Association and the Colorado Pro- 


_ bation and Parole Association. 


Parolees and Payrolls is the title of a book soon to be 
released by Charles C. Thomas, publisher, at Springfield, 
Illinois. The 125-page volume is by Arthur F. Lykke of 
the staff of the Federal Prison Industries, Inc. Over a 
period of 12 years Lykke was correctional officer, training 
officer, and placement officer with the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons. The book will offer helps to probation, parole, 
and job-placement officers in assisting probationers and 
parolees to find employment. 

Bion W. Hall, 58, federal probation officer at Butte, 
Montana, since 1949, died January 21 from a heart attack. 
He had been a patient for 3 days at a Butte hospital 
after being stricken. 

Thomas J. Meager of Rochester has been appointed 
administrative director of the New York State Youth 
ene. Meager was formerly a children’s court 
judge. 

A million boys and girls 16 and 17 years of age are not 
enrolled in school, according to the U.S. Bureau of Stand- 
ards. This is almost a fourth of the young people in that 
age group. One half of these million boys and girls are 
school “dropouts” who are not employed. 

“An Experiment in Training Teachers for Corrections” 
is the title of an article in the January-February 1957 
issue of Children by Mrs. Elliot Studt, chief of the training 
branch in the Children’s Bureau Division of Juvenile 
Delinquency Service. 

About 4,000 schools—only 17 percent of the 24,000 
reporting in a recent survey of counseling services in 
schools—had someone on the staff who devoted half or 
more time to guidance activities. In the 4,000 schools, 
the ratio of counselors is 1 to every 524 students. The 
survey was conducted by the U.S. Office of Education. 

Approximately 1% million juvenile offenders are dealt 
with annually by the police. 

The animal shelter of a southwest city operated on a 
budget of $15,000 a year while the detention home received 
only $12,000 annually. 

There are approximately 295,000 law-enforcement of- 
ficers in the United States, including sheriffs, police, and 
federal law-enforcement agents. 


$10 million is the estimated cost of property destruction 
resulting from prison riots from 1950 through 1956. One 
hundred riots and serious disturbances swept the nation 
during this 6-year period. Uprisings have taken place in 


_ two-thirds of the states. 


_ Chaplain H. Park Tucker of the Atlanta Penitentiary 
is the author of a 600-page History of the Atlanta Federal 
Penitentiary. It is a revision of the first edition published 
n 1954. A biography on Chaplain Tucker’s life work and 
Prison ministry, by George Burnham, will be published 
during the coming year by the Revel Publishing Company. 
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Our Attention 


Myrl E. Alexander, assistant director of the Federal 
Bureau of Prisons, received a 25-year departmental 
service award in December. 

Russell R. Field, federal probation officer at Catletts- 
burg, Kentucky, died suddenly on December 3. He was 
stricken while attending court. Field entered the probation 
service in 1935. 

Prisoners at the Folsom State Prison recently “adopted” 
all of the children at the Stockton Children’s Home. A 
recent drive among the inmates culminated with delivery 
of the following items: A triple-speed player and three 
albums of special records ($126); Six bicycles ($273) ; 
Outdoor multiple swing unit ($212); and Outdoor seesaw 
($79). Many prisons have adopted children in a similar 
manner all over the country. 

Prisoners of California’s Honor Camp No. 37 have 
completed the 10-year task of building a 57-mile scenic 
highway through Angeles National Forest. Rising at points 
to 8,000 feet, it is described as one of the most beautiful 
routes in America. The 112 inmates at the camp are 
volunteers, screened as escape risks from the California 
Institution for Men. 

The 1,051 inmates of the Indiana Reformatory at Pen- 
dleton just before Christmas dipped into their $3 maximum 
monthly earnings and contributed $600 to the Indianapolis 
Times’ “Clothe-a-Child” drive for children. 

Colonel Raymond R. Ramsey, chief of the Army’s cor- 
rection Division since 1955, has been named deputy provost 
marshal general for the Department of the Army. 

Alfred C. Schnur, Ph.D., an associate warden at the 
Minnesota State Prison, has been appointed associate 
professor in the school of police administration and public 
safety at Michigan State University. 

Merle D. Beckwith, 47, former federal probation officer 
at Kansas City, Missouri, and more recently chief proba- 
tion officer of the Jackson County Juvenile Court at 
Kansas City, died suddenly on January 14. Before entering 
the federal probation service Beckwith was with the 
Missouri Board of Pardons and Paroles. He was at one 
time a member of the Board of Trustees of the National 
Probation and Parole Association. 

Professor Lewis M. Terman, 79, the father of the I.Q. 
test, died December 21 of a stroke. Terman, who devoted 
much of his career to the study of genius, had retired as 
chairman of the Stanford University psychology depart- 
ment in 1942, but he maintained an active interest in 
psychology until his death. His work on the Stanford- 


. Binet Intelligence Scale was completed in 1916 and has 


been one of the most widely used measures of mental 
ability. 

Criminologist Walter C. Reckless of Ohio State Univer- 
sity believes that 80 percent of prisoners in penal and 
correctional institutions can be rehabilitated. His state- 
ment was made at a recent workshop at Columbus on 
adult correction. 

More than 600 of the 3,000 local and county jails, work- 
houses, and lockups in the United States were inspected 
during the past year by the Federal Bureau of Prisons. 
The kangaroo court has now all but disappeared in the 
794 jails approved for use by the federal agencies. As 
part of the Bureau’s inspection program, 12 regional 
schools for jail and law-enforcement personnel were con- 
ducted during the past year, and upwards of 500 jailers 
and their associates completed the correspondence course 
given by the Bureau. 


Field Instruction and Research in Penal Sociology will 
be offered by the University of Illinois department of 
sociology and anthropology during the summer session of 
1957. Designed for graduate students interested in penol- 
ogy, the course will be offered in collaboration with the 
Illinois State Department of Public Safety, and will be 
conducted on the campus at Urbana and also at the Illinois 
state penitentiaries. 
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The Cook County Jail at Chicago, with an average daily 
population of about 2,000, is the tenth largest penal 
institution in the country. Roughly one-third of the popula- 
tion in the maximum security type institution are non- 
sentenced inmates awaiting trial. They are confined like 
convicted offenders for lack of bail resources. 


“Searchlights on the Cook County Jail: A Blueprint for 
Action” was the theme of a citizens’ conference held at 
Chicago, November 19. Among those addressing the con- 
ference were Sanford Bates, former federal prison director 
and New Jersey commissioner of institutions and agencies; 
Myrl E. Alexander, assistant director of the Federa 
Bureau of Prisons; Joseph D. Lohman, Ph.D., sheriff of 
Cook County; Jack Johnson, superintendent of the Cook 
ipa Jail; and Hans W. Mattick, assistant superinten- 

en 


Issuance of invitations for submission of proposals for 
a site for a new federal penitentiary were authorized 
November 30 by the Attorney General of the United 
States. The invitations were sent to chambers of commerce 
and to various interested persons in the areas comprising 
the southwest one-quarter of Illinois, the nine westernmost 
counties of Kentucky, northwest Tennessee, and the east- 
ern section of Missouri. Specifications call for a tract of 
from 600 to 1,500 acres served by adequate transportation. 

The Southern States Probation and Parole Conference 
for 1957 will be held April 7 to 10 at the Biltmore Hotel, 
Oklahoma City. 

The California Youth Authority celebrated its fifteenth 
anniversary in May 1956. In 15 years the CYA has in- 
creased from 3 institutions housing 1,080 wards, with 1,625 
on parole, to 11 institutions, housing 3,518 wards, with 
6,731 on parole. The staff has increased from 850 to 1,450. 
It is anticipated that by 1965 the Authority will be caring 
for 5,866 wards in institutions and have 10,500 on parole. 

Arthur Mann, assistant vocational director at the Osborn 
Association, New York City, has been appointed parole 
employment consultant with the New York State Employ- 
ment Service. The newly created position will entail liaison 
work between the prison administration and the employ- 
ment services. 


A recent grand jury in a large western city described 
the city prison there as a “medieval dungeon unfit for 
human habitation.” One of the jurors said: “If these 
conditions prevailed out at the zoo, you’d really have an 
uprising from the people.” Built in 1912 to house 80 
cio the jail frequently is packed with as many as 


A St. Paul special citizen’s committee of adults and 
young persons has come up with a “Social Code for St. 
Paul” which provides parents and their teen-age sons and 
daughters with guideposts on community responsibility 
family cooperation, dating, time to get home, drinking, and 
transportation. 

The 10th Annual Session of the Institute of Children’s 
Institutions will be held at Chicago April 1 and 2. Dr. 
Bruno Bettelheim of the orthogenic school at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago will be the keynote speaker at the state- 
wide institute. 

Fresno State College will launch in February a graduate 
program leading to a master of science degree in criminol- 
ogy. A seminar in criminology and a seminar in the 
techniques of probation and parole will be started in the 
spring for the first enrolled students in the master’s pro- 
gram. 


James V. Bennett on February 1 completed 20 years 
as director of the Federal Bureau of Prisons. 


Colonel Ernest H. T. Schechinger, executive officer of 
the Correction Division of the Department of the Army. 
and for a short period Division chief, has been named 
executive officer for the Army-Air Force Clemency and 
Parole Board in the Office of the Special Assistant to the 
Secretary of the Army. 


Charles D. Osborne, chairman of the Board of the Os- 
borne Association, Inc., prison reform and prisoner aid 
organization in New York City, has been re-elected chair- 
man of the New York State Probation Commission. 


FEDERAL PROBATION 


“We Are Doing Something” is the title of a series of} 
six articles reprinted in large pamphlet form from the} 
Toronto Telegram. The graphically-illustrated articles by} 
a — give a report on juvenile delinquency jn} 

oronto. 4 


Alumni of the FBI National Academy now total 3,262.) 
Ninety-nine men from 35 states, Puerto Rico, and the} 
District of Columbia attended the session ending in Novem. | 
ber. The primary purpose of the school is to train lay. > 
enforcement officers from state and local areas to serve f 
as police instructors and administrators. 


$200 tuition scholarships are being offered by the} 
Eleventh Institute of Correctional Administration at | 
George Washington University. The 7-week course dealing | | 
with clinical criminology, treatment of offenders, probation F- 
and parole, counseling and guidance in correctional admin. 
istration, juvenile delinquency, and police problems, offers 
eight university credits. Correspondence regarding scholar. 
ships and the course should be sent to the Director, 
Institute of Correctional Administration, 706-20th Street, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. A total of 502 students have 
completed the course since it began in June 1952. 


Frank Loveland, assistant director of the Federal Bureau 
of Prisons, went to Peru last October at the request of the 
Minister of Justice to conduct a survey of the Peruvian 
Government’s correctional system for both juveniles and 
adults. Many of the recommendations made by Loveland 
are now being carried out by the Government. 


The Milwaukee County Board of Supervisors has adopted 
a student trainee program which provides training in 
juvenile and adult probation and family, medical, and psy- 
chiatric social work. First year students will be paid $180 
a month and second year students $190 a month for a 
20-hour week. The employment will constitute the field 
work requirement of the school of social work at the 
University of Wisconsin. Eligibility in the program re 
quires enrollment as a full-time graduate student in the 
school of social work. 


A total of 11,504,554 persons are represented in the 
more than 30 million fingerprint cards in the criminal 
files of the Federal Bureau of Investigation as of February 
1, 1957. Not included in the 11% million cards are persons 
in the Bureau’s inactive file, those deceased and _ those 
over 75. The identification division of the Bureau, estab- 
lished in 1924, handled in January 1957 an average of 
23,193 prints—7,242 criminal and 15,951 civil. Through- 
out the United States there are more than 13,000 contribu- 
tors of fingerprints. During January 1957, a total of 1,449 
—— were located from fingerprint records in the 

ureau. 


During its first 25 years of operation the federal prison 
system grew from 5 institutions with an average daily 
population of 12,500 to 29 institutions with an — 
population of over 20,000. The budget increased from $5 
million to more than $27 million, and the staff from 800 
to 5,000 persons. The Federal Bureau of Prisons was 
established in 1930. 


About 34% times as many prisoners are confined in 
England in proportion to the population as in the United 
States. And in England only about 5 percent of sentences 
of 6 months or more are for as long as 5 years, while 
in this country more than 30 percent of such sentences 
are for 5 years and over. 


Ten years is the average time served by persons in the 
United States sentenced to life terms. Life sentences are 
extremely rare in England. 


Probation India is the title of a new 98-page quarterly 
journal of defence and reconstruction published by the 

ttar Pradesh Crime Prevention Society of Lucknow. Dr. 
A. S. Raj, U. P. deputy inspector general of prisons, 1 
editor of the journal. Articles in the first issue deal with 
various aspects of probation, and also alcoholism and 
crime, capital punishment, juvenile delinquency, and police 
and the community. Reprinted in the journal is a recent 
article from FEDERAL PROBATION on “The Boy Scout 
Program as a Group Approach in Institutional Deli 
quency Treatment,” by George H. Weber. 
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